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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
In both Houses of Parliament movements have been made which 


might have been used by Ministers as an opportunity for giving | 
us information on the subject of our foreign relations; but they | 
| 

| 





have not aecepted the opportunity. In the House of Commons, 

they were put upon their defence in respect to the Crampton af- 

fair, and they had to defend their position for two nights of de- | 
bate. Mr. Moore’s resolution was not indeed couched in the 
form of a complete censure ; it only declared that the House of 
Commons could not give its ‘‘ approbation” to the conduct of 
Ministers; but even that diluted form created alarm, and the | 
Commons shrank from affirming the resolution: There was an en- | 
deavour to prevent even discussion; independent Members con- 
senting to become the shield of Government in the name of the 
public. Mr. William Brown and Mr. Joseph Ewart declared 
that Liverpool desired the subject to be left in the hands of Go- 
vernment and the American Minister; and Mr. Spooner spoke 
in the name of the whole country. But Mr. Moore insisted that 
no injury could be inflicted upon the public interests by discus- 
sion. If Members represent the House of Commons as they are 
said to represent the country, the House has every variety of 
opinion, and is quite unable to make up its mind or to muster 
the courage for acting. Mr. Baillie thought the British Govern- 
ment had been insulted by the Government of America, and had | 
dishonourably yielded in consenting to the dismissal of Mr. 
Crampton. Mr. Phillimore was of opinion that the Govern- | 
ment was exonerated from the illegalities which had been 
committed by the subordinate agents. Sir Frederick Thesiger 
maintained that our Ministers, through their agents, had broken 
the laws of the United States, by enticing residents to go beyond 
the territory in order to enlist. Ministers in the House repeated 
the official defence, exonerating Mr. Crampton, but admitting the 
right of the American Government to accept or reject a diploma- 
tic representative on personal grounds. Lord Palmerston made a 
dashing speech, hitting weak points in the speeches of the oppo- 
nents, and uttering well-studied ideas in language forcible from 
its apparently spontancous character. ‘Do not tell me of 
verbal apology,” he exclaimed: ‘I say the apology of deeds 
is infinitely more valuable, infinitely more satisfactory, to 
the Government of America”; our Government having de- 
sisted from its enlistment. He accused the assailants of 
Ministers with “laying the foundation for enmity between 
the two countries” ; and he endeavoured to neutralize the great- 
est speech of the debate, Mr. Gladstone’s, by setting against it | 
Mr. Gladstone’s vote. For the evening Lord Palmerston was 
perfectly triumphant. If there had been no antecedents, if there | 
were no consequences, his would have been the victorious posi- 
tion ; and nothing could better illustrate the situation of the Go- | 
vernment than this kind of success from hand to mouth. Mr. 

Gladstone declined to admit the distinction between the Govern- | 
ment and Mr. Crampton: after the warnings which had been | 
given, that the enlistment would break the law of the United | 
States, our Government was responsible for a deliberate infringe- 

ment of the American law. Whatever their professions of avoid- 

ance, they were answerable for the acts of their agents in that | 

(Witn Montuty SuprLeMenr. | 


| The resolution was negatived by 274 to 80. 
| debate 


| . a 
| anxious to carry the reform. 
| tending the Ten-hours system to Bleaching-works has been put 


hazardous mission. But Mr. Gladstone objected to abstract re- 
solutions : he was not prepared formally to pronounce censure on the 
Government, unless he had been prepared to replace it with an- 
other; and therefore, although he agreed in the censure, he voted 
against the resolution. This speech illustrates the position of the 
Commons so far as the argumentation of the subject is concerned. 
A 
large body of Members, not troubling their head much with 
argumentation, would be indisposed to reopen a closed question, 
or to enter into transactions that now belong to the past. Others, 
again, would be swayed by the belief that the Government is 
strong ; and the division would appear to confirm that conclu- 
sion, and to justify the Members that voted with the majority. 
The whole of the 
was in appearance retrospective ; turning upon the 
Crampton affair, which is closed—so far as the American Go- 
vernment is concerned. The lame conclusion, therefore, at which 
the Commons have arrived, would be of comparatively small im- 


| portance, but for the fact that the subject is not purely retro- 


spective. It is closed so far as the United States are concerned ; 
but so long as our Government abstains from sending another 
Minister to take Mr. Crampton’s place, on our side the question is 
kept open ; and as it does not end here, neither are the hazards 
or the consequences ended. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s question in the House of Lords was not pro- 
ductive of any more satisfaction. Lord Clarendon had reason to 


| believe that the King of Naples had given orders for answers to 


be returned to the Governments of England and France on their 
representations ; but to lay before Parliament the correspondence 
on the affairs of Italy would be ‘only to check the friendly 
communications that are going on.” What are you really doing 
in the South of Europe? was the question virtually put by the 
public through Lord Lyndhurst. ‘‘ Do not ask us to tell you,” 
is the Ministerial answer, “‘ or you will interrupt us.” 

The legislative business has been various, though not volumi- 
nous: it has been treated quite in the last days of the session 
style. The Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill has been car- 
ried in the House of Lords, with real amendments, especially 
Lord Lyndhurst’s for extending something like an equality of 
relief to the wife as well as the husband; and Lord Campbell 


| has thrown out a hint that husbands without means might 


probably be permitted to sue before the new court in forma 
pauperis, But how is the bill to get through the Commons ? 


| There the Wills and Administration Bill has been ominously 


delayed by irreconcilable disagreements among those who are 
In like manner, the bill for ex- 


off till next session, in order then to have an inquiry by a Select 


Committee. Lord Derby’s ridiculous parody of the Oath of 
Abjuration Bill has also been withdrawn, to avoid a collision 
between the two Houses; a possible contingency, for quarrels 


can be produced by straws. 


Italy appears daily to be drifting into a more critical condi- 
tion. The intelligence from every part is calculated to cause 
uneasiness, Our Government has been questioned respecting the 
state of affairs at Naples. The King of Naples came from his 
country-seat on the 17th, and remained about two days in his 
capital ; during that time he held two Cabinet Councils, sanction- 
ing the continuance of the political trials; and, says Lord Cla- 
rendon, he gave replies to the Governments of France and Eng- 
land who had been advising for his benefit. His reply is, that 
at some future day he will adopt lenient courses and practical 


| reforms, but that to do so under foreign dictation would compro- 


mise the dignity of his throne and the tranquillity of his country : 
this while his police-agents are exasperating the most moderate of 
his subjects beyond endurance! The Tuscan Government, which 
lately appeared to be inclined to Liberalism, has accepted for its 
Internuncio from Rome Monsignore Franchi, who assisted the 
Cardinal Viale Prela in arranging the Concordat between Rome and 
Austria. Austria meanwhile is pouring reinforcements into the 
duchy of Parma, for the defence of the duchy; notwithstanding 
the fact that the Government under the Duchess-Regent has de- 
clined to follow the course recommended by her Austrian pro- 
(Latest Eprrion.] 
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tectors. Instead of abandoning the duchy, as Radetzky threat- 
ened, the Austrians are taking a firmer hold of it than ever: 
Why ? is it because the Italian statesmen who are the Ministers 
under the Duchess-Regent have: seen fit to act. im unison with 
the policy of the Moderate Reformers in Italy, at the head of 
whom is Sardinia? It is a known fact that the population of 
Parma can scarcely be restrained from breaking out in support 


of its own Ministry; but a rising against ‘‘ the Stranger,” com- | 


mencing with the sympathy of a local Government, would indeed 
be a signal obeyed throughout the peninsula. With Italy in this 
exceedingly critical condition, it is important to know what our 
own Government is doing. It appears to be encouraging the 
Italians: with which side will it wet ? 





The exiled Princes of the two French branches of the house 
of Bourbon have made manifestations this week, indicating their 
resolye not to surrender any prescriptive rights which they pos- 
sess. Henry the Fifth, as he is sometimes styled, has sent a 
contribution to the fund for the sufferers by the inundation, in- 
timating that the sufferings of the people are deeply felt in his 
paternal heart and in the maternal heart of his wife. I do not 
forget you, says the Count de Chambord, and you must not for- 
get me. 

The Princess Clementina of Orleans, only surviving daughter 
of the house and now Princess of Saxe-Coburg, has, says the 
report, indignantly refused the allowance of 8000/. a year offered 
to her under the new decree of the Emperor Napoleon ; an allow- 
ance made in lieu of the property confiscated by the autocrat. 
She will not accept that compromise of the rights of her house. 


tred that the Slavery men regarded Summer; but they carried 
out their hatred more summarily and effeetually. A rival editor, 
Casey, found the means of suddenly attacking King, and shot him 
dead; while the friends of the munderer surrounded him, and took 
him to the gaol as “‘a place of refuge” from popular indignation. 
This is worse than Lynch law. Judge Lynch is the mob; which 
| is rough, impetuous, desperately wrong, but susceptible of the 
instincts of humanity and open to the appeal of justice. Casey 
was a criminal who did not dare even to confront Judge Lynch, 
and he found sufficient numbers to shelter him. This rebellion 


_ even against rebellion would not have been possible without the 


A protest by the three Princes of Orleans has been published, | 


repelling with not less indignation this act of so-called Imperial 
‘‘ bienveillance,” on the score that to accept it would be to stig- 
matize the memory of their father. M. de Montalembert has 
added his protest as a peer, a gentleman, and a legist ; demon- 
strating that if the Orleans property is state property, Louis 
Napoleon has no right to appropriate it—if it is private pro- 
perty, he had no right to confiscate it without process of law. 
** Sie volo, sie jubeo”’—Louis Napoleon may shrug his shoulders 
and say that the thing is done. 

But a yet more important protest for ulterior purposes, though 
it appears to be of little moment for the present, is that of the 
Count of Paris; who has put an absolute negative upon the 
‘‘ fusion ” projected by the wily Duke de Nemours; under which 


Henri Cinq was to take the throne during his life, with a rever- | 


sion to the Count of Paris. 


will have none of that compromise: he abides by the ‘“ glorious 


Philippe of Orleans, Count of Paris, | 


deeds” of the past, and the “ principles ””—not of 1830, that is | 


not sufficient—but of 1789 ; so that the Parisians know, if ever 
they want a King who will consent to be “limited” like Louis 
Philippe but will represent the proletariate as well as the classe 
boutiquiére, there is Philippe of Orleans, resident somewhere in 
Germany, growing up for their service. If bets were laid on 
the chance of Napoleon IV or Philippe of Orleans, which would 
stand the higher ? 

One incident has occurred which looks alarming, and yet per- 
haps it opens a way for the Emperor to reconcile himself more 
with the peculiar institutions that he is fostering. He had pro- 
posed to take unto himself, like the first Napoleon in 1807, the 


right of giving military pensions, concentrating in his own Im- | 


perial hand all the favour which state can show to individuals, and 
purchasing to himself the allegiance due to the state. The Corps 
Législatif, however, with strange expressions about its own inde- 
pendence, has declared that France, although not under a repre- 
sentative government, is nevertheless freer than it was in 1807, 
and that the Legislature cannot sanction this proposed departure 
from the law ; which at present gives the pensions according to 
a stated rule, as in the case of our Civil List. This looks like a 
check to Louis Napoleon; but he has permitted the publication 
of the report in the journals, thus implying a kind of sanction to 
the semi-independence claimed by the Corps Législatif. He ap- 


pears to be aiming at a government of France by autocracy, with | 


the assistance of the notables; which would always enable him 
to modify and recruit his Administration by the ablest men of 
the day. An acquiescence in this rather unexpected piece of 
negative advice will probably do him more good than harm. 





Another chapter in the story of American outrage! The case 


| 
| 


would seareely be remarkable but for the context which it has | 


had in the attack upon Sumner and in the Kansas civil war. 
California has become noted not only for the finding cf gold but 
for most extravagant speculation. The spirit of Joseph Windle 
Cole adds a factitious wealth to the real wealth, for the 
profit of the sharper at the expense of the dullard. 
those who suffered was one James King, a New England man, 
who set up a paper to expose the fraudulent practices. The 
Sharper interest appears to have regarded him with the same ha- 


Amongst | 


disorder at which Yankeeism connives. But Judge Lynch as- 
serted his rule: the mob, on a Sunday morning, in solemn 
silence, surrounded the gaol with artillery; Casey and another 
murderer were given up, and they have long before this time, no 
doubt, paid the penalty of the law under that Rhadamanthus. 
Thus Lynch represents the conservatism of Western America. 





Notwithstanding a complaint of the prices of the staple pro- 
visions, the condition of the country appears to be generally 
prosperous. The revenue-returns tell us so ; and reports from 
the trading towns, which “ indicate great steadiness,” imply that 
there is nothing fallacious or exceptional in the revenue-returns. 
Here we find an increase on the quarter of 422,000/., on the 
year of 4,100,0007. The particular items of increase indicate a 
steadiness at a very high rate of consumption, and therefore of 
domestic expenditure, throughout most classes. The items of 
decrease are well-accounted for, and are principally matters of 
account or of changes in the form of taxation which have nothing 
to do with the taxable resources of the country. There is every 
reason to believe that the high prices of provisions are a tran- 
sitory inconvenience, which will disappear as the harvest is 
brought forward. The accounts from all quarters are satis- 
factory ; the exceptions almost undeserving of notice. Notwith- 
standing the inundations, and a failure here and there, th« 
French crops are yery promising. Our own, for the food both of 
man and beast, are in fine condition. Russia reports abundance ; 
and the United States have probably been developing their im- 
mense resources proportionately to the high prices in Europe of 
past years. On the whole, then, we appear to be in a state of 
steady prosperity, although under the pressure of heavy taxation 
and of high prices for the staple of food. 


Drhates ant 





Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL RBRUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 
Monday, June 30. Royal Assent to Factories Bill and Sar- 
dinian Loan Bill—A ffairs of Italy ; Lord Lyndhurst’s Question and Lord ¢ laren- 
don’s Answer—Oath of Abjuration Amendment: Lord Derby’s Bill withdrawn 
—Joint-Stock Companies Bill read a third time and passed. : 
Tuesday, July 1. Registration of Voters (Scotland) Bill read a second time— 
Sleeping Statutes Bill reported. ; : 
Thursday, July 3. Reformatory and Industrial Schools Bill read a third time 
and passed—Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill reported—Cambridge University 
Bill read a seeond time. a 
Friday, July 4. Evidence in Foreign Suits Bill read a second time— Dwellings 
for the Labouring Classes (Ireland) Bill read a second time—Exchequer Bills 
1,000,000/.) Bill read a second time—Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill read a 
third time and passed—Cambridge University Bill committed—Grand Juries Bill 
read a third time and passed. 


Hovse or Commons. Menday, June 30. American Enlistment; Mr. Moore’s 
Motion of Censure; debate adjourned—Grand Jury Assessments (Ireland) Bill read 
a third time and passed—Dissenters’ Marriages Bill read a third time and passed— 
Drainage (Ireland) Bill read a third time and passed—Exchequer Bills (4,000,000/, 
Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, July 1. Prisons (Ireland) Bill committed—American Enlistment De- 
bate ; Mr. Moore’s Motion negatived by 274 to 80. 

Wednesday, July 2. Bleaching-Works (No. 2 
Literary Societies Bill in Committee. 2 

Thursday, July 3. Supply; Civil Service and Militia Estimates—Wills and Ad- 
ministrations Bill; Mr. Henley’s Motion—Church-building Commission Bill com=- 
mitted—Metropolis Local Management Act Amendment (No. 2) Bill read a third 
time and passed. 

Friday, July 4. Bishopric of New Zealand ; Bishop Selwyn’s Treatment—Cape 
of Good Hope; Mr. Liddell’s Question—Church-building Commission Bill read a 
third time and passed—Partnership Amendment. (No. 2); Mr. Lowe's Bill reported 
—Parochial Schools (Scotland); Lord Advocate’s Bill read a third time and passe d 
—Militia Ballots Suspension Bill read a third time and passed—Encumbered Es- 
tates Court (Ireland) Continuance Bill read a second time—Procedure before Jus- 
tices (Scotland) Bill read a third time and passed. 


TIME-TABLE, 


Hovsr or Lorps, 


Bill thrown out—Scientific and 












The Lords. The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment. 

Monday ....-.seeseeres 5h .... Gh 50m Mondaf ....ceeeeeeeess 4h m) 2h om 
Tuesday .......cseseees Sh » 6hl0m Tuesday .......csseees Noon .. 3h 45m 
: | 6h .(m) 2h 15m 
Wednesday ......++s00+ No sitting. Wodnesday ........+- Noon . th Om 
Thursday... ....-+++0+++ Sh .... 8h 30m Thursday........++5+++ Noon .... 4h Om 
6h m) Ihlim 

Friday ....ccccsccccses Sh .... Th iSm Friday ......cccceecess __ 4h m) th 30m 
Sittings this Week, ~ 4; Time, 8h 45m Sittings this Week, 73 Time, 48h 45m. 
this Session, 75; — 178h 30m —— this Session, 96; — 708h 58m 


Tue American ENtistwent AFParr. 
The first order in the House of Commons for Monday was a Commit- 
tee of Supply. When the question was put, Mr. Grorcr Henry 
Moorg, fulfilling a promise given on a previous evening, rose to submit 
a resolution on the American Enlistment question, in the form of an 
amendment. At the same time, however, Mr. W1.11AM Brown rose, 
and appealed to Mr. Moore to refrain from proceeding while negotiations 
on differences are still pending. Mr. Cueermam and Mr. J. C. Ewart 
| joined in the appeal. Mr. Spooner said that the feeling grees va 
| sion was very general: no good could arise from it, and it might a“ 
| followed by the greatest evil. Mr. Moore said the. Government ha 








mehr ea ne eo ea 2 ae 
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not deserved the approbation of the House: had they asked for it? All 
they said was, ‘‘ Wait and see what we do.” Mr. Spooner would sup- 
port his party as far as any man, but he would not surrender his own 





sounder discretion had he yielded to the appeals made to him by Mem- 
bers who represent constituencies the most interested in the maintenance 


| of a good understanding with the United States, and had he, like Mr, 


conviction when by so doing he might inflict a great injury on his coun- | 


try. Ministers had better preserve complete silence. For his own part, 
he would agree to no proposal that would weaken the hands of the Go- 
vernment ; and he implored his friends to pause before they sanctioned 
this discussion. 

Mr. Spooner’s appeal made no impression on Mr. Moore; who pro- 
ceeded with his motion. Mr. Spooner, he said, had spoken of this as a party 
question:; and in form it might be so described. But the House should decide 
without the slightest reference to party considerations and in a tho- 
roughly judicial spirit. The question was one of right and wrong be- 
tween two great countries. We ought to watch our relations with the 
United States with great vigilance, and never by any fault of ours lose 
our right to their reverence, and our title to be regarded as the head of 
their race. No impulse is stronger in an American than an instinctive 
love for the old country; but it is not wonderful that the Americans 
should grow tired of an attachment that is repelled and an alliance that 
is ungracious and exacting. With this exordium Mr. Moore entered 
upon the question. 

The position he took up was, that the British agents had grossly out- 
raged the neutrality-laws of the United States with the sanction of th 
Government; and that the Government had distinctly contemplated the 
violation of those laws. Lord Clarendon expressly declared to Mr. Bu- 
chanan that Mr. Crampton was enjoined above all to practise no con- 
cealment with the American Government. Mr. Moore undertook to 
show, by copious citations from the blue-books, that the conduct 
of the British authorities was all concealment. Government dis- 
avowed everything that was found out, but aided, abetted, and 
approved of everybody who remained concealed and everything that 
worked under ground. Her Majesty’s Government were the first to 
moot and the first to insist on the strict enforcement of the neu- 
trality-laws by the United States; yet, under a quibble of the law, 
we insisted upon carrying out our wishes and enlisting men in the 
United States. Mr. Crampton took a legal opinion which gave a dis- 
tinct forewarning of every danger that has occurred; yet there was a 
dogged determination to pursue a particular course ; and Lord Clarendon, 
with the legal opinion before him, and a knowledge that Mr. Crampton 
put his own interpretation on the law, approved of his proceedings. The 
Government disavowed the proceedings of Mr. Angus M‘Donald at New 
York, although the proclamation he issued was the same as that issued 
by Sir Gaspard Le Marchant: why? for the purpose of misleading 
the American Goyernment. They said that Mr. Angus M‘Donald had 
no authority to issue the handbill, while they knew perfectly well that 
these proceedings had taken place by the authority of Mr. Crampton or 
Sir Gaspard Le Marchant. Afterwards, what they could not do in the 
light of day by regularly-accredited agents, they tried to do in the dark 
by the aid of German mercenaries. Mr. Crampton set off in hot haste 
to Canada to set on foot an extensive system of enlistment within the 
Union, at a time when Mr. Lumley, our Chargé d’ Affaires at Washing- 
ton, was leading Mr. Marcy to believe that Mr. Crampton had gone to 
explain the bearing of the law in the American view. Mr. Moore ac- 
eused Mr, Crampton and Mr. Lumley of using forms of equivocation 
with regard to the American Government, to defend which would task 
the casuistry and conscience of Escobar. And this was what Lord Cla- 
rendon called “‘no concealment,”—organizing a conspiracy, concocting 
memoranda, employing German mercenaries, carrying on correspondenc« 
in cipher with men like Strébel! 

One characteristic of Mr. Moore’s speech was the pertinacity with 
which he not only endeavoured to fix a stigma on Lord Clarendon in 
reference to these proceedings, but with which he endeavoured to clench 
it by raking up the past. 

Referring to Strobel, he said he was willing to admit that Strébel was a 
man of as bad a character as even Birch of the World; and he presumed 
Lord Clarendon thought Adm bad enough. Citing passages from Lord 
Clarendon’s last despatch to Mr. Dallas, wherein that Minister is informed 
of the reasons that have prevented the Government from dismissing him, 
Mr. Moore said that it was possible to find a parallel also for this in the 
biography of Lord Clarendon. Upon one occasion, a gentleman, in the 
course of a confidential correspondence with Lord Clarendon, spoke of Sir 
William Somerville, the Irish Secretary, as a ‘‘ deliberate liar’’ ; upon that 
he received a communication from Lord Clarendon’s private secretary to the 
following effect—‘* Having, by desire of the Lord-Lieutenant, communicated 
to Sir William Somerville your letter, in which you made use of the phrase 
‘ deliberate liar,’ Iam directed to inform you that a retractation of these 
words is demanded. If, therefore, you write me a line to that effect, and 
will send a confidential person here at three o’clock tomorrow, he shall 
receive the sum of 100/.; for which I am credited.”” (Laughter.) Her 
Majesty’s Government certainly had not offered 100/. to the American Go- 
vernment, but they sent them that which Falstaff declared to be worth a 
million—their love. (‘* Hear!’ and laughter.) The genius, ‘it appeared, 
which had brought forth the revelations of Birch and these last United 
States blue-books was again at work; and not a word was to be uttered, 
not.a syllable spoken, for fear of disturbing that divine parturition. The 
House would have to decide a very simple question. Lord Clarendon had 
been engaged in a very petty intrigue, as he was fond of doing, in America ; 
he had been found out, of course, as he always was; he had persisted in his 
blunder, as was his custom ; but this time, unfortunately, he had discredited 
not only his own character but his country’s also. They had to decide whe- 
ther they would approve Lord Clarendon’s proceedings in this matter, and 
whether they would accept as their own, in the name of the English people, 
Lord Clarendon’s responsibility and his chastisement: and in pronouncing 
an opinion upon that question, they must remember that they would be 
judging not Lord Clarendon but themselves, 

There was a similarity between the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment and that pursued by the late Mr. Palmer. As in Palmer’s opinion 
the Chief Justice summed-up for poisoning by strychnine, he thought 
himself innocent if he accomplished his end by other means 
authorities answered this reasoning by hanging Palmer; and in like 
manner, the United States dismissed Mr. Crampton. Mr. Moore moved 
this resolution— 

** That the conduct of her Majesty’s Government, in the differences that 
have arisen between them and the Government of the United States, on the 





but the | 


— of enlistment, has not entitled them to the approbation of this | 


ouse,”’ 
After some delay, Mr. Macvrre seconded the motion. 


The Arronney-GENERAL said that Mr. Moore would have exercised a | 


Baillie,’ postponed the discussion. It was clear, however, that Mr, 
Moore was animated by some feeling of personal animosity to Lord Cla- 
rendon. [Mr. Moore said, “ No, no!”] Was it judicial to compare 
Lord Clarendon to the malefactor who had just paid the penalty of his 
crimes on the scaffold? The motion had been frequently altered, and as 
it stood it was strangely worded ; for it did not censure the Government, 
but merely declared that Ministers were not entitled to the approbation 
of the House, The responsibility of the discussion would rest on Mr, 
Moore. 

The Attorney-General said he had risen thus early in the debate be- 
cause it involved legal principles and considerations. Vattel lays it down, 
and he would admit, that one state may not enlist the subjects of another 
without the acquiescence of that other. That acquiescence might be ex- 
pressed, or implied. The municipal law of America differs from our own 
in this, that whereas our law claims absolute authority over its:subjects 
at home and abroad, the American law does not prohibit American sub- 
jects, when beyond the jurisdiction of the Union, from enlisting in the 
service of any foreign state. That distinction is illustrated in the case 
of Nicaragua, where the de facto Government, recognized by the Ame- 
rican Government, was actually established by American citizens. It 
was never intended by us to enlist American subjects properly so called, 
but British subjects, and political refugees, who proposed, in consider- 
able numbers, to take service in our army. None of those men had, 
however, been enlisted on American soil by those for whom the 
British Government were responsible : from the outset emphatic instrue- 
tions were given that the law of the United States should not be in- 
fringed. Mr. Crampton on two occasions clearly informed Mr, Marcy, 
that a dépot had been established in Nova Scotia for receiving recruits 
from the United States; and Mr. Marcy, unless Mr, Crampton has for- 
gotten his honour and truth, was made fully aware of the mode in which 
the British Government were carrying out the Enlistment Act. The 
evidence of Mr. Crampton’s complicity rested on the evidence of the 
witnesses at the trial of Hertz—a trial opened by the United States dis- 
trict attorney rather as a case against the British Government than 
against the individuals accused, and conducted in a spirit of bitter animo- 
The witnesses Hertz and Strébel were men of in- 
famous character. In answer to the statements of men like these, they 
had the positive assurances of Mr. Crampton and the Consuls. That was 
really the case brought before the House ; and he hoped they would view 
it without reference to party considerations, and in a calm dispassionate 
spirit. 

Sir Freperick TuestGer took great pains to go over the whole case, 
and to make out by means of extracts from the blue-book, that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and their agents had been engaged in carrying out a 
clandestine and secret scheme, which they knew was in violation of the 
laws’ of the United States, for the purpose and with the idea of invading 
those laws. The course taken by our Government at an early period was 
perfectly unjustifiable. The directions issued to their agents were confined 
to the avoidance of any infringement of the municipal law; which was a 
fatal mistake. But Lord Clarendon not only recognized, he justified the 
acts of Mr. Crampton and the Consular agents; and, far from making 
any apology, he had maintained from first to last that he had a right te 
do what he had done, and that the American Government had no cause 
of complaint. 

On the legal point, Sir Frederick differed from the Attorney-General, 
whose views he characterized as extraordinary. There was no doubt, that 
although an individual might evade the provisions of an act of the Legisla- 
ture of the United States, and keep himself clear of the penalty attaching 
to an infraction of the letter of the law, yet that if a Government were sys- 
tematically to endeavour to attain an object which was prohibited by law, 
and at the same time to keep its agents clear from falling within the provi- 
sions of that law, such conduct was contrary to that good faith and forbear- 
ance which should characterize the intercourse between nations. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the view which had been submitted to the House by the 
Attorney-General was that upon which Mr. Crampton had acted, and which 
had been indorsed by Lord Clarendon. It was quite true that every 
American was free to quit the country, as had been laid down by Judge 
Ingersoll; but» that did not at all touch the international question ; for 
ifa foreign government lent itself to seduce, or induce, or allure, per- 
sons to leave the United States, although in that case there might 
be no breach of the municipal law, there would be a breach of 
international law, and a violation of that community of intercourse which 
ought to subsist between two nations. He would put this case: Am Ameri- 
can had established a manufacture which was supposed to confer great pub- 
lic advantages ; all the workmen in that establishment were free to quit the 
country and transfer their labour to some other soil; but because the work- 
men possessed this individual freedom, would it be maintained that another 
government could allure these men away, by the offer of a higher price for 
their labour, without a breach of international law? [Mr. CoeeTHam— 
** Tt is often done.’ Though it might be done, he did not hesitate to say 
that it was a gross Violation of international law, and contrary to that spirit 
of justice and courtesy which should regulate the intercourse of nations. 
He could not therefore assent to the doctrine, that because persons were 
free, by the municipal laws of the United States, to leave that country even 
for the purpose of enlistment, there was no breach of international law in 
the government of another country holding out inducements to the subjects 
of the United States to leave that country for the purpose of enlistment in a 
foreign legion. It was this mistaken view of international law which led 
to these proceedings, so justly blameable in his opinion, and which brought 
upon this country so much humiliation. 

Mr. J. G. Putcirore deprecated the course taken by Mr. Moore, and 
replied to the arguments of Sir Frederick Thesiger. Mr. BArLure ex- 
plained, that although he had withdrawn his motion in deference to the 
opinions of many gentlemen with whom he generally acted, yet that he 
had no reason to complain of the course taken by Mr. Moore. [The 
bulk of his speech was a general attack upon the policy which led to the 
Foreign Enlistment Act; especially stigmatizing the course taken in the 
United States. ] 

Sir Grorce Grey said, it was difficult to understand the precise nature 
of the charge which gentlemen opposite intended to prefer against the 
Government. Mr. Moore had shown too clearly that he had but one en- 
deayour—to dishonour and depreciate the character of Lord Clarendon. 
Sir Frederick Thesiger pointed a shaft at the Government for another 
reason—because he thought an indignity had been cast upon them by 
the dismissal of Mr. Crampton; and he said that if the Government 
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were satisfied with Mr. Crampton they ought to have dismissed Mr. 
Dallas. Mr. Baillie took different ground: he attacked the whole spirit 
and policy of the Foreign Enlistment Act,—delivering a speech which 
might have been made and probably was made when that act was under 
discussion. Mr. Baillie said that the maxim “ civitas non carcer est” is 
incorrect, and he laid down a doctrine in defence of the United States 
which they did not lay down in their own defence. Mr. Marcy and the 
President, in the case of Nicaragua, distinctly maintained the right of ex- 
patriation. In our case, the first movement was made by parties residing 
in the United States. Great caution was necessary in accepting their offers, 
so that nothing might be done to infringe the laws of the United States. 
Mr. Crampton and Sir Gaspard Le Marchant were enjoined not to do 
anything that could be construed as an infringemnt of em laws. That 
was the spirit in which the Government had acted; that was the spirit in 
which they believed their officers acted. Mr. Crampton made no conceal- 
ment of the offers of service. When, however, it was found that persons 
professing to act with authority which they never received from Mr. 
Crampton or her Majesty’s Government, were acting so as to compro- 
mise the friendly relations between the two countries, and in a manner 
that it was impossible to defend, her Majesty’s Government avowed their 
determination to put an end to the scheme. It was denied that any 
apology or explanation had been made to the Government of the United 
States. The terms of the apology were these 

“The undersigned must, in the first instance, express the regret of her 
Majesty’s Government if the law of the United States has been in any 
way infringed by persons acting with or without any authority from 
them; and it is hardly necessary for the undersigned to assure Mr. Bu- 
chanan that any such infringement of the law of the United States is en- 
tirely contrary to the wishes and to the positive instructions of her Majesty’s 
Government.” 

The Government could not distinctly admit that the acts done were 
contrary to the law, because they had no evidence of the fact. ‘ But 
we said, the facts may be so, and if so we regret that such acts have 
been done.” The tone and spirit of ‘that despatch amounted to an apo- 
logy. It intimated that we would forego all the advantages we were 
likely to obtain from the zeal of certain persons in the United States to 
enter our service, rather than risk the occurrence of any circumstance 
which might give just cause of dissatisfaction to the United States. Mr. 
Buchanan gave a short answer to that despatch. He said that he should 
have “ much satisfaction” in transmitting a copy of it to the Secretary 
of State by the next steamer. That despatch was crossed by one from 
Mr. Marcy, written in ignorance of the apology it contained, and insist- 
ing on satisfaction. Mr, Buchanan did not hand that despatch to Lord 
Clarendon, because he felt that Lord Clarendon’s apology and explana- 
tion “‘ would finally settle the question that had arisen between the two 
Governments.” It is said that subsequent transactions occurred—the 
payment of some persons who had made a fruitless journey to Halifax, to 
find the scheme abandoned—but they were simply reimbursed for their 
loss of time. The Government had throughout been animated by-the 
best intentions; and they had done nothing by any hasty, harsh, or even 
unguarded expression, to place themselves in the wrong in case any of 
these affairs » not be brought to a satisfactory and peaceful result. 

Sir Joun Wats moved the adjournment of the debate. Lord Pat-. 
MERSTON remarked that there was ample time [it was midnight] to bring 
the discussion to a satisfactory conclusion that evening. On a division, 
the motion for adjournment was negatived by 220 to 110; a majority 
that called forth much Ministerial cheering. 

Sir Jounn Watsu, in a brief speech, argued that the Government had 
submitted to an indignity in permitting Mr. Dallas to remain. He did 
not find fault with that decisign, but it showed that the Government felt 
they were in the. wrong. > 

Mr. Mitner Greson moved the adjournment of the debate ; and Lord 
PALMERSTON assenting, on the understanding that it should be continued 
on Tuesday, the debate was adjourned. 

In continuing the debate on Tuesday, Mr. Miner Grnson vindicated 
the course he had taken in moving the adjournment. There were other, 
but there were no Parliamentary grounds, for shrinking from the discus- 
sion. When a Minister laid papers before the House at the close of a 
negotiation, he thereby invited the opinion of Parliament. If publicity 
were objectionable, Government should not have courted publicity by 
laying those papers before the world. But that having been done, si- 
lence might be taken for acquiescence. The House was called upon to 
say whether the policy of seeking soldiers in the United States was wise, 
and if wise, whether that policy had been judiciously conducted. Sir 
George Grey had said that Ministers had done nothing to place themselves 
in the wrong: but there were passages in Lord Clarendon’s despatches 
than which nothing could be more insulting to the United States,—one 
charge, that a bark was fitting out as a Russian privateer; another, that 
there was a conspiracy in progress to invade Ireland; a third, that a United 
States ship had been taking soundings in the ports of the British West In- 
dies: and these groundless charges were put forward as the reasons for the 
augmentation of our naval force in those waters. In regard to the enlist- 
ment question, our Government had put their own construction on the laws 
of the United States, and then alleged that their acts had not broken those 
laws. By means of an organized ‘“ system of persuasion,” carefully 
concealed from the American Government, they had attempted to induce 
persons to leave the United States to enlist in the Foreign Legion, and 
then they said there had been no persuasion and no concealment. Had 
Mr. Crampton told Mr. Marcy that he intended to have agents through- 
out the country, he would have been informed that it was inconsistent 
with Americah law, and we should have been saved from our hu- 
miliating position. Had there been no municipal law in existence, the 
British Government would have had no right to put itself in communication 
with American citizens without the consent of their rulers ; but, in di- 
rect and deliberate violation of the law, the agents of the Government— 
Mr. Crampton, Consul Mathew, Mr. Howe—had supplied money to the 
persons engaged in recruiting ; and the Government were responsible for 
the acts of their agents. 

Mr. Gibson regretted that Mr. Moore’s motion had been brought for- 
ward as an amendment on going into Committee of Supply. It would 
have been much better if a plain substantive resolution had been sub- 
mitted to the House, and if they had been called on to say Ay or No to 
the question, ‘‘ Do you approve of the conduct of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in endeavouring to raise soldiers in the United States?” 

Mr. Baxter came forward not as the apologist of either party, or as 
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the defender of her Majesty’s Government, but as an independent Member 
intimately connected with the United States in a commercial point of 
view, and who had studied their social and political institutions. When 
he sat down to peruse the papers, his bias, if bias he had, was in favour 
of the American Government; but a careful and dispassionate examina- 
tion had convinced him that the British Government was not open to the 
censure implied in Mr. Moore’s motion. Heregretted that Mr. Crampton did 
not wash his hands of the whole proceeding on receiving the legal opinion he 
took on the neutrality-laws. It was to be lamented that Mr. Crampton 
did not unreservedly communicate the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment to Mr. Marcy : but the Government believed he had communicated 
them ; and if any one were to blame, it was the Ambassador and not his 
Government. If the American Government had not shown an evident 
desire to fasten a quarrel upon some one, it was not likely that the mis- 
takes of Mr. Crampton would have led to this voluminous and learned 
correspondence. Lord Clarendon’s language, of which Mr. Gibson com- 
plained, was provoked by similar language from Mr. Marcy; and he 
challenged Mr. Gibson to point out any other despatch of Lord Clarendon 
that was not couched in the most friendly terms. What the class in 
America who vapoured about a war with England really feared was civil 
war, the result of a system of slavery. 

Mr. Peacocke described the policy of the Government in America as 
part and parcel of a deliberately organized plan. Mr. Crampton had 
been dismissed, and Mr, Consul Curtis of Cologne convicted for violating 
the neutrality-laws in carrying out that plan. England had received an 
insult which she was either not in a position or had not the courage to 
resent. Mr. Crampton’s dismissal was the first instance where a Go- 
vernment which approved of his acts had tamely acquiesced in the dis- 
missal of its Minister. It was a system that possibly might have been 
studied among the Camarilla of Madrid, and been developed in the ante- 
rooms of the Castle at Dublin; but it ought never to have been allowed 
to sow the seeds of intrigue and disunion between two such states as 
England and America. 

Mr. Spooner deplored more deeply than ever the course taken by Mr. 
Moore. He would not discuss the merits of the case; the more it was 
discussed the greater the danger. Ifthe Government had refused to re- 
tain Mr. Dallas, they would have been guilty of a most desperate crime. 
Believing that discussion was premature, he should vote against Mr. 
Moore’s motion, and reserve his right to canvass the conduct of the Go- 
vernment on a more convenient occasion. 

Mr. Griapstone held that the two cardinal aims which ought to be 
kept in view in the discussion were—‘ peace and a thoroughly cordial 
understanding with Anerica for one, the honour and fame of England for 
the other.”” On neither of these points was he satisfied with the exist- 
ing state of things. A cordial understanding with America has not 
been preserved, and the honour of England is compromised. He was 
not one who would set up the phantasm of honour in a case where the 
plea was unreal, yet he could not but assent to the statement that an in- 
sult has been put upon England by the United States. If put with a 
cause, it ought to be confessed; if without a cause, it ought to be re- 
sented. He was bound to say that he could not meet the amendment by 
a direct negative; nor could he take his stand upon the fact that the 
question that would be put would have the aspect of what is called the 
* previous question.”” He could not concur in the censure passed on Mr. 
Moore. But the question is one of the greatest difficulty—he did not 
remember a question more difficult as pressing on his own understanding 
and conscience. Mr. Spooner, in deprecating the beginning of the dis- 
cussion, characterized it as a party question; but on behalf of what 
party was it raised? Plainly, it was not a party question, and that 
was a vital element in the consideration of the case. 

** Disapproving the conduct of her Majesty’s Government in the manage- 
ment of the foreign enlistment question, I say here, that I should be ready 
to express that disapproval by vote if I saw a motion to that effect made by 
a party ready to be responsible for the consequences of success. (Cheers.) 
Now, Sir, I say to the honourable Member for Mayo, without the slightest 
disrespect, that these questions of votes of censure upon Governments are 
matters of great importance, and that in considering them we must look 
not merely to the terms in which they are framed but likewise to the quar- 
ter from which they emanate. I mean nothing disparaging to the honour- 
able Member for Mayo; but are we to regard his motion as the declaration 
of a party ready to be responsible for the results of its adoption ? or is it 
merely the expression of the opinion of individual Members of this House, 
who can have little influence upon the division, and who, if the resolution 
were carried, could not themselves be responsible for the consequences? I 
think, Sir, it is a good practical rule in Parliamentary discussions, that we 
should not by our votes weaken the hands of Governments unless we are 
prepared to displace them from office. I think it is not desirable in these 
foreign transactions that the Government should be assailed by votes that 
tend to weaken their influence on behalf of their country, unless they are 
moved by those who are responsible for carrying those meg into effect. 
I therefore should have approved the motion before the House if it had been 
moved by some party who were responsible for carrying the resolution of 
the honourable Member for Mayo into effect. For a vote of censure on the 
Government, as an abstract resolution, Iam not able to vote; but if the 
motion had come before me supported by those who were ready to carry out 
the principle it embodied, I should have felt it my duty to give effect to my 
opinion.” 

"Moving stated these preliminaries, Mr. Gladstone turned to the merits of 
the case. Would the breach be closed up by the dismissal of Mr. Cramp- 
ton? Ifso, why keep our diplomacy in a state of half-animation—why not 
Sir George Grey said that the Go- 
vernment would only debate the question on its merits. That was a manly 
although it might not be a prudent course. The Government contend that the 
proceedings of its officers had been justified by their instructions : that asser- 
tion was made in the teeth of the evidence of the blue-book. Such would be 
the opinion of all—small, he feared, is the number—who read the blue-books. 
He fearlessly said that the Attorney-General for one had not read them—his 
references, clearly supplied at second-hand, betrayed the fact that he had 
not studied these documents. Sir George Grey candidly stated a point of 
great importance—the ——_ apology of the British Government. He 
said with the greatest truth that the apology was conditional; it did not 
admit or imply a wrong, because the Government were conscious that they 
had done no wrong. If no wrong had been done, such an apology ought to 
have been accepted; but if wrong had been done, such an apology was no 
apology at all. They had therefore to fall back upon the question had | 
wrong been done? In the first place, he charged the Government with 
practising concealment; in the second place, he maintained that the 
American Government were deluded and misled. The law was know- 
ingly broken by the agents of the British Government, Mr, Moore said 
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that these things were done under the direction of the Government; but | 
there is no evidence of that on the face of the papers presented to Parlia- 
ment. It matters little, however, if the Government made themselves par- 
ties to the acts by their subsequent approbation. There is not one hair’s- | 
breadth of distinction between the position of Mr. Crampton and the posi- 
tion of the British Government. If, as is stated by Lord Clarendon, Mr. 
Crampton was instructed to practise no concealment—but such instructions 
are not to be found in the papers before the House—then the American Go- 
vernment is justified in the distinction it has drawn; but if not, words can- | 
not describe the injustice inflicted on Mr. Crampton. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral said there was no concealment, because Mr, Crampton informed Mr. 
Marcy that a dépot had been established at Halifax. But that is not the 
ay ea The dépot at Halifax was never a subject of complaint. ‘* What 
the American Government have complained of is the employment of an | 
agency within the United States, not only to give information, but to 
tempt, to induce by the offer of valuable considerations, the subjects of the | 
United States to go beyond the United States for the purpose of enlisting.” 
Mr. Crampton did not communicate that to the American Government. ‘The 
concealment of that is the first great proposition in the case. But conceal- 
ment was not all. Mr. Crampton solemnly promised Mr. Marcy that he would 
confine himself to communicating to the persons who addressed themselves 
to him the terms on which they would be received into the service of this 
country. Who will say that Mr. Crampton kept that promise? But 
there was something more : was it uncharitable to suppose that the letter 
written respecting the proceedings of a certain Angus M‘Donald was written 
for the purpose of being exhibited to Mr. Marcy? ‘ We actually paraded 
in the face of the American Government our condemnation of the unfortu- 
nate Angus M‘Donald, and thus, perhaps, ruined his innocent and well-in- 
tended enterprise; while at the same time we were doing all that he pro- 
posed to do, superadding the provision of a free passage, or paid money to 
meet the expense. think no one will deny that a Government 
who by its agents pursued that course, and afterwards signified its 
——- of their acts, is not only fairly chargeable with concealment, but is 
also liable to the charge of having deluded the American Government. 
Therefore, nothing is more unjust than the charge which is made against 
the American Government, of having at first confined its complaints to the 
proceedings of unauthorized persons, and subsequently extended those com- 
plaints to the British Minister and his subordinates. The American Go- 
vernment at first confined their representations to the unauthorized persons, 
because it believed the answer which was given. Those representations 
were extended when they found that the answer was not based upon 
truth. Aiming as Ido at a plain and intelligible statement, I must 
say the American Government was deceived by the proceedings of the 
British Government. I say we intentionally broke the law of the Union.” 
Intentionally, because Mr. Lumley, who still remains in America, and 
who entirely identified himself with Mr. Crampton, stated, in a letter 
to Consul Dyer, that “a promise to pay travelling-expenses would be a 
violation of the law”’’; and because at the time Mr. Lumley wrote 
that letter, Mr. Crampton was at Halifax, committing that very breach of 
the neutrality-laws by adopting a plan of Strébel to obtain recruits by the 
yayment of their travelling-expenses. ‘Is it possible to carry evidence 
urther ?”’ It was unnecessary to go through the various cases, but he 
would briefly refer to the case of Consul Mathews. Throwing over alto- 
gether the evidence of Hertz and Strébel, and looking solely to the evidence 
of our own officers, he showed that Hertz was engaged in breaking the law, 
that Howe was the recruiting-agent in connexion with Hertz, and that 
Consul Mathews was the medium at least on two occasions of passing money | 
from Howe to Hertz. Mr. Mathews informed Mr. Crampton of what he had | 
done, and Mr. Crampton informed Lord Clarendon. Thus, Consul Ma- 
thews identified himself with Mr. Crampton; Mr. Crampton identified him- 
self with Lord Clarendon ; and Lord Clarendon could only be regarded as 
the organ of the British Government. Here we are traversed by the opinion 
of Judge Kane delivered at two different periods. In May, Judge Kane 
said that ‘ the payment of the passage from this country of a man who de- 
sires to enlist in a foreign port does not come within the act.” In Sep- 
tember, he said the payment of passage-money, the giving an inducement 
to enlist in a foreign part, constituted a breach of the law. Mr. Gladstone 
saw no real contradiction in the opinion. The payment of the passage of a 
man, say by his friend, is not the same thing as the payment of the passage 
of a man by the British Government. Why, when they had the construction 
put upon the law by their own lawyer, did they fall back for justification 
upon an unauthenticated passage in a newspaper, coming long after th 
acts complained of had been committed ? 

One of the main points in the Government defence was the abandonment 
of the scheme. This is one of the most mysterious and singular parts of 
the case. On the 22d June, Lord Clarendon addressed a letter to Mr. 
Crampton which might be construed as an order to abandon the scheme 
But some mishap must have befallen it, for Mr. Crampton states that he 
first became aware of the desire of his Government on the 2d, and Sir Gas- 
pard Le Marchant on the 17th August. We began a system of conceal- 
ment; we took measures calculated to mislead; we continued to do for 
many months what we professed to have abandoned; and yet it is said that 
the American Government has no just cause of complaint. The result was 
a most extraordinary state of things. ‘The American Government acquits 
the British Government, but at the same time it punishes Mr. Crampton 
and the three Consuls; while the Brjtish Government. maintains and ac- | 
quiesces in the acts of its agents, and yet accepts with satisfaction its own 
acquittal.’”’ Mr. Crampton has been made a scapegoat, but it would be 
contrary to usage to allow any distinction to be drawn between Mr. Cramp- | 
ton and the British Government. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gladstone said—“‘ When I look back to the period | 
when party combinations were strong in this House, when Sir Robert Peel 
was on those [the Opposition] benches and Lord John Russell on these, I 
think, though many mistakes and errors were committed on both sides, that 
on the whole the Government of the country was honourably and efficiently 
carried on. I believe that the day for this country will be a happy day 
when party combinations shall be restored on such a footing. But this 
question, instead of being a party question, is a most remarkable illustra- 
tion of the disorganized state of parties; and of the consequent impotency 
of the House of Commons to express a practical opinion with respect to the 
foreign policy of the country. Under these circumstances, the only 
source left to me is the undisguised expression of the opinions which I 
strongly and conscientiously (perhaps erroneously) feel after the study of 
these papers. I have had the privilege of expressing those opinions freely | 
and strongly ; a privilege which I would not have waived on any account, 
when I consider the bearing of the case with respect to the American alli- | 
ance, which I so highly prize, or with respect to that which I still more | 
highly prize and more dearly love—the honour and fair fame of my coun- 
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try.” (Cheers.) 

The Speaker here left the chair for a few moments; during which, 
Mr. Joun M‘Grecor, who had not noticed his departure, began to 
address the House; but, perceiving his mistake, he sat down amid a 
chorus of laughter. When the Speaker returned, the Solicitor-General 
rose. Mr. M‘Grecor rose “ to order,” and then moyed the adjournment 
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of the debate. The Speaker informed him, that when a Member rose 
to order, he could not move the adjournment of the debate. 

After this little incident, the Soticrror-GENERAL replied to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech ; which he described as a ‘‘ mere intellectual exercitation,” 
completely irreconcileable with its conclusion. True, he told the House 
very clearly what he wished to see, and complained that the “ angels” 
on the other side ‘feared to tread’? where Mr. Moore had “ rushed in.”’ 
Mr. Gladstone avowed that if the party opposite had not felt their 
obligation to their country to be greater than their views of personal in- 
terest, he should have been in their ranks. He had been bold enough to 
say that the American Government did not know their own case; that 
the English Government had sacrificed Mr. Crampton as the price of 
their acquittal,—opinions at variance with those of Mr. Marcy, who said 
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planations of the British Government. The simple state of the matter 
the American Government are satisfied with the conduct of 
our Government; but, differing from us as to the value of certain evi- 
dence affecting our agents, and not being bound to attach the moral 
weight to their declarations which we did, they determined to act on 
their own conclusions and dismiss them. 

In dealing with the legal points in the case, the Solicitor-General ex- 
pounded at great length the view taken by the Attorney-General earlier 
in the debate. The municipal law of the United States goes beyond the 
international law, which simply prohibits the actual enlistment or enrol- 
ment of soldiers within the territory ; while the municipal law prohibits 
the hiring and engaging of any citizen of the United States, within the 
States, to go to a foreign country to be enlisted. That municipal law 
must be construed strictly according to the exact restraint it puts upon 
natural liberty. He contended, that had the acts of Mr. Crampton and 
his agents been like those of Angus M‘Donald, there would have been a 
clear case; but, except in the tainted testimony of Hertz and Strobel, 
there was not a particle of evidence to show that Mr. Crampton had done 
what Angus M‘Donald proposed to do. The real issue was, Ought our 
Government to have been content with the judicial investigation that 
took place in the United States, which was nominally to find a bill 
against Hertz, but really to find an indictment against Mr. Crampton ? 
That investigation could not be accepted as a dispassionate judicial deci- 
sion. 

Sir John Pakington and Mr. John M‘Gregor rose at the same time. 
The Speaker called upon Sir John; and his call was sustained by the 
House, in spite of Mr. M‘Gregor’s persistence. 

Sir Joun Paxincton admitted that the subject had been exhausted 
by Mr. Gladstone; and he rose chiefly to vindicate some strong language 
of his own on a previous evening. He went over much of the ground 
so completely trodden by Mr. Gladstone; interrupted at intervals by 
cries of “ Divide!” In the carly part of his speech he tendered his 
thanks to Mr. Moore for the decision and vigour with which he had dis- 
regarded the appeals made to him to stop the discussion. 

‘“‘ The only point with regard to the motion of the honourable Member 
for Mayo on which I differ from the right honourable Member for Oxford 
University, is as to the course which my right honourable friend intends to 
adopt. (** Hear!’ and a laugh.) Whether or no the honourable Member 
intends to press his motion to a division, I cannot tell. (Laughter and 
cheers from the Ministerial benches.) Honourable gentlemen opposite 
cheer; I really know not why. (Renewed laughter and cheering from the 
Ministerial side.) I have no influence with the honourable Member for 
Mayo. There is no party connexion between that honourable gentleman 
and my ot If. (Lronical crews of ad ie ar!’ and laughte r.) But if he takes 
a division upon this subject, I for one shall undoubtedly go with him into 
the lobby _ 

Lord Patmerston was about to address the House, when Mr. Ben- 
TINCK moved the adjournment of the debate; but the Speaker decided 
that the honourable Member was “ too late.” 

Lord Patmerston began by expressing a hope that, notwithstanding 
the doubt expressed by Sir John Pakington, and the effort of the gentle- 
man who was “ too late,” the House would pronounce an opinion on a 
motion involving a vote of censure, and keep the question no longer in 
suspense. 

‘ir. Moore, who had called for a judicial decision, made a speech that was 
a tissue of personalities. He put forth all the calumnies which in former 
times had been uttered against Lord Clarendon, and, by dwelling on his 
name in every alternate sentence, he had tried to create an impression that 
there was something in these transactions to separate Lord Clarendon from 
i The tenour of that speech was unconstitutional. All Lord 
Clarendon’s colleagues are prepared in the fullest sense of the word to adopt 
the entire responsibility for anything that Lord Clarendon has said or 
written on this question. Mr. Baillie had referred to the origin of thes 
transactions, the Foreign Enlistment Act. There were parties in th 
United States desirous of joining the British army. ‘* We determined to en- 
deavour to avail ourselves of the aid of those persons, and my right honour- 
and those who sit near him were parties to that 
determination. I cannot allow my right honourable friend, who must ad- 
mit that he was a party to the establishment of a recruiting system in Nova 
Scotia, to say that that system was intended solely for the enlistment of 
British subjects resident in the British provinces: it was intended dis- 
tinctly and avowedly to enlist persons coming from the United States ; and 
I cannot allow my right honourable friend to own himself a party to that 
arrangement without having been aware of the results that must flow from 
it.” It was also determined that nothing should be done at variance with 
the laws of the United States. That law was not violated in consequence of 
any instructions issued by the Government, or, to their knowledge, by 
any of the ofticers acting under their instructions. Things were done in 
violation of the municipal law, but not by persons authorized by the Bri- 
If the Consuls had violated the law, why were they not 

Mr. Curtis was prosecuted in Prussia. ‘ We thought, and 
that the proceedings upon that trial were not fair and just; 
and the same opinion seems to have existed in Prussia, for although Mr. 
Curtis was condemned, the King immediately ordered his release and 
Why did not the American Government act in the 
same manner towards our Consuls?’’ Then as to concealment—why did 
not Mr. Marey send for Mr. Crampton, if he was informed that British 
agents were acting contrary to the law? Month after month they allowed 
these things to go on, and never sent for Mr. Crampton, They allowed 
them “ to accumulate, in order that, when the proper time arrives, they 
may either take advantage of them and act upon them, or deal with them 
as matters which do not deserve consideration. Then I say, Sir, there 
ibstinence on the part of the United States Government from 


prosecuted ? 
still believe, 


was an 
those steps which it was their duty to take if they thought that 
the agents of foreign nations were violating the laws of the Union, 
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But her Majesty’s Government, of their own accord, ordered them to be 
stopped, when they thought them likely to produce embarrassment. 
alleged that no apology was made: ‘‘ Don’t tell me of verbal apologies ! 





satisfactory to the Government of America—a greater proof of the desire of 
the British Government that nothing should occur to interrupt the friendly 
relations between the two countries than any verbal apology that could 
have been offered. (Cheers.) 
concealment, there is no question about deception, there is no question about 
our not having made reparation for the offence, if any offence had been 
committed. But it is oil that we ought to have acknowledged that we did 
wrong: why, we did not believe we had done wrong—we did not believe 
we had deliberately violated the laws of the Union—we neither intended 
this, nor do we believe, in our understanding of those laws, that they 
have been violated by any authorized British agent.” 

When Mr. Crampton and the Consuls were declared unacceptable, it was 
determined not to retaliate on Mr. Dallas; and that course met with the 
ae of the community. ‘It is curious to watch the language of gen- 
tlemen who have taken part in this debate. Both sides are vehement in 
their declaration of the vast importance of maintaining peace between the 
two countries ; all abound in their assurances that that wish is at the bot- 
tom of their hearts and is the most anxious object of their lives: and yet, 
here happening to be a case in which a question has arisen between two 
countries which, as far as the Governments are concerned, has been termi- 
nated in a manner deemed satisfactory to both, gentlemen on the other side 
of the House are loud in their denunciations that England has been in- 
sulted. (Cheers and counter-cheers.) ‘The intercourse of nations takes 
place between governments, and an insult to the government is an insult 
to the country. These gentlemen, then, so anxious for peace, tell you that 
England has been insulted, treated with contumely, contempt, and indig- 
nity. What is the effect likely to be produced? Why, to excite in the 
people of England a spirit of resentment towards their neighbours and 
kindred in the United States. (Ministerial cheers.) . . . . My right ho- 
nourable friend the Member for the University of Oxford tells the Ameri- 
cans that their Government has been deluded, has been persuaded to accept 
an apology which they ought not to have accepted; that their laws have 
been violated intentionally by the Government of a foreign country; and 
that, so far from meeting that injury in the manner which becomes the Go- 
vernment of a great and independent nation, their Government have ac- 
cepted an apology and expressed themselves satisfied, when, on the con- 
trary, they ought to have declared themselves affronted and injured. Is 
that the way to create good feeling between the two countries? Is that the 
way to persuade the American people to cultivate the most triendly feelings 
towards this country. 

**The House is now called upon to determine whether there shall be 
passed upon the Government a vote of censure. The honourable Member 
for Mayo began his speech by deprecating all quibbling evasions, as he called 
it—all words which might be distorted into something beyond what they 
really expressed, Sir, I think he might have criticized his own motion. It 
would have been much more manly to come forward with a regular vote of 
censure than to disguise disapprobation under the pretence of refusing ap- 
—s which has not been asked for. I accept the vote of the right 


be sorry indeed if anything I have said should induce him to alter his de- 
termination. (Cheers and laughter.) I know we must not look a gift horse 
in the mouth; but I certainly do not think that the reason he has given for 
his vote will convince many gentlemen who have not already made up their 
minds upon the question. His reason is, that it is impossible at the present 
moment to form an Administration founded on a successful censure of the 
existing Government,—a reason certainly highly complimentary to the 
House! But I think many gentlemen will be of opinion that this difficulty 
could easily be got over; that it could very well be solved by half an hour's 

rivate conversation between the right honourable gentlemen who sit there 
sir James Graham and Mr, Gladstone] and the right honourable and ho- 
nourable gentlemen opposite. 1 weuld not, therefore, accept from the House 
a vote founded on so great a political misconception. We stand upon what 
we think better and higher ground. We are of opinion, although it may be 
presumptuous to state it, that we have during a difficult period conducted 
the affairs of the country to the satisfaction of the nation, and with honour 
and advantage to the public interest ; we believe that the confidence which 
this House has hitherto shown us is shared by the country at large. It is 
upon that ground that we are prepared to go to a division. We ask fora 
continuation of the confidence of the House, not upon the ground that there 
may be a difficulty in finding other persons to fill our places, but because 
we think we have done nothing to forfeit their good opinion. Trusting to 
these considerations—trusting to the good opinion which the House has 
hitherto expressed towards us—trusting to the good-will which we believe 
is felt for us by the country, and not to the argument of my right honour- 
able friend that no other Government can be formed—we challenge the ho- 
nourable Member for Mayo to come to a division; and we feel confident 


that the result wiil be such as we think our conduct deserves.” (Much 
cheering.) 

Mr. Bentinck moved the adjournment of the debate: several gentle- 
men on his side, he said, wanted to express their opinions. Mr. Moor: 


rose to answer the calumnious imputations cast upon him by Lord Pal- 
merston and the Attorney-General. Lord Patmerston interrupting, 
said he used the word calumnious in reference to statements made by 
others and not to anything that fell from Mr. Moore. 
sisted, and denied that he was actuated by any ill-feeling towards Lord 
Clarendon. He was surprised to hear Lord Palmerston apply the word 
calumnious to that which he knew to be strictly true. 

The motion for the adjournment was negatived, and the House divided 
on the question “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the question””—Ayes, 274; Noes, 80; majority against Mr. Moore’s 
amendment 194. 

{Before the numbers were declared, Mr. Hayter informed the Speaker 
that there were in the House during the division three Members who had 
not voted. The three Members—Sir Benjamin Hall, Mr. Jackson, and 
Mr. Traill—were ordered to stand at the table ; and'on being interrogated, 
they stated that they were in the House when the question was put, and 
that they would give their votes against Mr. Moore’s motion. Their 
yotes were accordingly ordered to be recorded in that sense. } 

Iranian Poxirics. 

Lord Lynpuvrst inquired whether Lord Clarendon would lay on the 
table ‘copies of any correspondence which may have passed between the 
British Government and the Government of Naples and other European 
Powers with respect to the affairs of Italy?” Looking to the course of 
the recent political trials at Naples—a mere duplicate of what took place 
on the trial of Poerio—the whole government in the hands of police- 

nts, spies, and informers—he began to despair of the state of things in 
it country. 

The Earl of Crarenpon replied, that he could not say whether it 
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| would be in the power of her Majesty’s Government to lay the corre- 
spondence on the table. As regards Naples, it was not yet closed. 

‘We have not yet received any answer to the last despatch which was 
forwarded to the Neapolitan Government by her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of the Emperor of the French. The King of Naples was 
| absent when that despatch was received, but upon his return the King had 
given orders to the Neapolitan Minister to answer the despatch. Now that 
answer has not yet been received; and until it be received, and until it be 
decided what further steps are necessary, my noble and learned friend will 
understand me that the correspondence cannot be laid upon the table. With 
respect to the correspondence betw een her Majesty’s Government and other 
Governments with regard to the state of affairs in Italy, it is perfectly true 
that we have offered an opinion to those Governments. But { don’t think 
the cause we have at heart will be served by the production of that cor- 
respondence—certainly not at the present moment; and I believe the effect 
would be to check that friendly interchange of sentiment which is now go- 
ing on, and from which some good may be expected. To create the state of 
things that will render the withdrawal of those foreign armies safe will be a 
work of time. I hope my noble and learned friend will accept my assurance 
that nothing that can be properly done by her Majesty's Government will 
be neglected to promote the cause we have at heart. I believe that the 
Austrian and French Governments are desirous to withdraw their troops 
from the Papal territory as soon as a small military force can be formed in 
the Papal territory.”’ 


3 


Law or Drvorce. 

When the report of the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill was 
brought up, the Bishop of Oxrorp, repeating those arguments against a 
relaxation of the law of divorce which he used last week, moved the 
omission of six clauses,—namely, those relaxing the law of divorce so 
far as to give the husband a right of divorce upon the adultery of his 
wife, and the wife where the husband has been guilty of incestuous 
adultery, bigamy, adultery with cruelty, and adultery with desertion for 
two years and upwards. The amendments were opposed by the Lorp 
Cuance.Lorn, Lord Campspext, the Earl of DonovGuMorr; and sup- 
ported by Lord Repespaxe, the Bishop of Sr. Davins, the Bishop of 
Sauispury, the Earl of Desart, and Lord Duncannon. The Earl of 
Dexpy gave a qualified support to the measure. If the law were too 
much relaxed, it would facilitate collusion in the middle and lower 
classes. His vote would depend on the answer he received to the ques- 
tion—would the promoters of the bill adopt a proviso prohibiting a hus- 
band or wife, divorced for adultery, from marrying the person with 
whom the adultery was committed? The Earl of AnexpEEN observed 
that such a proviso existed in the law of Scotland, and had worked well. 
Lord Lynpuvurst had no objection to the proviso. The Lorp Cuan- 
| CELLOR said that the prohibition was always inserted in every divorce 
| bill brought before the House, and always struck out, because experience 
| showed that it did not prevent collusion. He thought the introduction 
of the provision would not improve the bill. 

The amendments of the Bishop of Oxford were negatived by 43 to 10. 
The House then agreed to the proviso described by Lord Derby, and it 
was added to clause 24. 

Wits anp ApinisTrations But. 

On the motion for going into Committee on the Wills and Administra- 
tions Bill, Mr. Hentey remarked that the bill before the House was “as 
different as chalk from cheese” from that originally introduced by the 
Solicitor-General,—a “ transmogrification the result of what he might 
almost call illicit intercourse between some honourable and learned gen- 
tlemen on his side and some on the other.” Whether the new Court 
would turn out to be a Court of Chancery or a Court of Common Law, 
no one could tell. It dealt too much with real property, and it esta- 
blished a double litigation. As no sound decision could be arrived at 
| without knowing how the Appellate Court of the House of Lords was to 
be constituted, he moved that the House’ should go into Committee after 
they had considered the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill. 

The Speaker having remarked that the motion could not be put in 
that form, Mr. Hentey moved that the House should go into Committee 
on the bill on Tuesday. 

Some Members were anxious to go into Committee at once; others 
thought, as the bill could not be passed, it was useless to go into Com- 
mittee at all. The Soricrror-GenErat said, he had never before expe- 
rienced in so practical a way the wisdom of the adage, ‘‘ Heaven preserve 
one from one’s friends.” He had endeavoured to make a measure that 
would be acceptable to all; he had imagined that Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
represented the combined wishes and sentiments of the Opposition,— 
erroneously, as it appeared, for there was no agreement between any two 
of the gentlemen opposite. He wassurrounded by enemies. There was 
Sir James Graham, who had arrived at a conclusion the opposite of that 
he had entertained for twenty years. In this predicament, what to do 
was extremely difficult to determine, and all he could do was to accede to 
Mr. Henley’s motion. 

Sir James Granam defended himself from the charge of changing his 
opinions, and retorted the charge on the Solicitor-General. : 

‘‘ He proposes to sever the testamentary jurisdiction from the Court of 
Chancery. He proposes to transfer up toa limited amount a contentious 
jurisdiction in matters testamentary to the County Courts. Yet in the 
Chancery Commission he opposed both measures; and, relying on his judg- 
ment, was induced to join in that opposition.” (‘‘ Hear, hear!” and 
laughter.) 

Mr. Henley’s amendment was agreed to. 


Oat oF ABJURATION. 

Before the orders of the day were taken on Monday, the Earl of 
Dexsy moved that the order for the third reading of his Oath of Abju- 
ration Amendment Bill should be discharged. He was induced to this 
| course because his bill, introduced in a spirit of conciliatiun, had been 
received in a spirit of defiance, and so misconstrued that he had no hope 
of its passing another place. The responsibility of retaining absurd 
oaths he threw upon those who would not carry a bill that abrogated 
them. 

Lord Lyxpuvrst presented a petition from the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs against the bill. Referring to Lord Derby’s complaint, he re- 
marked that he himself had more reason to complain, that Lord Derby, 
| in terms not of the usual courtesy, had accused him of misrepresentation. 
The Earl of Maumespury reproved Lord Lyndhurst for deviating from 
the straightforward course of arguing the merits of the bill and attn- 
buting motives to Lord Derby. 

Lord CampseELt said that the bill could do no good, and it was better to 
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withdraw it. He did not wish to see a conflict between the two Houses. 
Neither did he wish to see the House of Commons attempt by a resolu- 
tion to alter the law of the land: that can only be done by act of Par- 
liament.—Order discharged. 
RETIREMENT oF BisHors. 
Mr. Greeson inquired whether any plan for the retirement of Bishops 


on pensions, similar to the arrangements for Colonial Bishops, Lord 


Chancellors, Judges, and Ministers of State, was in contemplation ? 

Lord Patmersrton replied, that it was not his intention at present to 
propose any general act on the subject ; but the Bishops of London and 
Durham having signified their desire to retire in consequence of intirmi- 
ties incapacitating them from the satisfactory discharge of their functions, 
he should propose a bill limited to those two particular cases. 

Tue Murua. 

In Committee of Supply, on the estimates of 228,950/7. for the Disembo- 
died Militia, Colonel Nortn, Colonel Bucx, Sir Jonn Buyer, and others, 
complained of the small pay of the noncommissioned officers, the useless 
fortifications at Plymouth and Devonport, and the hardship of billeting. 
Lord Patmerston explained, that the Government, in consultation with 
Sir John Burgoyne, had come to the conclusion that the whole extent of 
the lines at Piymouth should be completed. As regards billeting, the 
Government will avail themselves to the utmost extent of barracks and 
encampments, and avoid billeting, for the sake of the discipline of the 
Army, as well as the convenience of innkeepers, who, in some parts, 
complain that they are not remunerated because the militiamen do not 
drink so much as formerly. Next session the billeting system as it ex- 
ists in England will be applied to Scotland, and private householders will 
be relieved from the liability to receive troops. As regards the perma- 
nent staff of the Militia, no larger number of noncommissioned officers 
will be retained than is absolutely necessary, so that when the Militia 
regiments are embodied they may have the advantage of the smartest men 
from the Line to train and drill them.—Vote agreed to. 

Tae Bieacuryc-Works Br. 

The debate on the second reading of the Bleaching-Works, &c. (No. 2) 
Bill, adjourned on the 13th June, was resumed on Wednesday 
This bill is intended to restrict the hours of labour in bleaching-works 
the hours are at present quite at the discretion of the master of the 
works, and sometimes extend to as many as twenty-one hours a day and 
105 ina week. The temperature of the rooms in which the work is car- 
ried on varies frem 90 to 130 degrees. The advocates of the bill—Mr. 
Isaac Burr, Mr. Conserr, Mr. DeummMonp, Mr. Water, and others— 
state that restriction of the hours of labour is required by many masters 
to put all on an equal footing; and by the men, women, and children, 
employed in these ‘* wasting shops,” as they call them, for their own pro- 
tection. It is alleged that an interruption of the process is practicable at 
any stage without injury. On the other hand, Mr. Baxter, Sir James 
Granam, Mr. Carpwe ct, and other opponents of the measure, state that 
the bleaching trade is peculiar; that the processes vary so much in dif- 
ferent seasons and different parts of the country as to require different 
enactments ; that the process once begun cannot be interrupted; and 
that if the House agreed to the bill, which would increase the cost of 
production, the competition is so keen that the success of our foreign 
rivals would be insured. Both sides were willing to refer the matter to 
a Select Committee ; but while the supporters of the bill were anxious 
that a Committee should be appointed at once, its opponents thought that 
the Committee had better be appointed next session. 

The House divided on the question that the bill be “now” read a 
second time; and decided in the negative by 109 to 65. 

Lorp Fermoy’s CLA. 

The House of Lords, sitting as a Committee of Privileges, took into 
consideration the claim of Lord Fermoy to yote at the election of Repre- 
sentative Peers in Ireland. 

The Lorp Cuance.ior said, that looking at the construction of the 
Act of Union, it appeared to him, as well as to the majority of the learned 
Judges who had given their opinion in answer to certain questions put 


to them by the House, that the extinction of the earldom of Montrath | 


was not such an extinction of a peerage of Ireland as in conjunction with 
the extinction of two other peerages of Ireland would entitle the Crown 
to create a new peerage for Ireland. In his opinion, therefore, the peti- 
tioner had not made out his title to vote at the election of Representative 
Peers in Ireland. 

The Earl of Derry and Lord CaMPBELL concurred with the Lord 
Chancellor; and the petition was rejected. 


Che Cautt. 
THE QUEEN gave a state concert at Buckingham Palace on Wednesday. 
A large and distinguished company were invited. The chief incident iu 
the Court diary, however, is the arrival of the King of the Belgians. His 
Majesty, accompanied by the Princess Charlotte and the Count de 
Flandres, arrived at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday. Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia took leave of her Majesty on Saturday, on his return 
to Prussia. i ‘ 

The Queen and her new guests have driven out in the Park, and have 
attended the Lyceum. Prince Albert has taken Prince Oscar of Sweden 
to see the gun-factory at Enfield. 

The Countess de Neuilly, and the French Princes with their wives, 
have called upon the King of the Belgians at Buckingham Palace. 

The list of Court guests includes the Earl of Harrowby, the Austrian 
Minister, Sir Benjamin and Lady Hall, and Mr. Horsman. 

Last night the Queen and Prince Albert attended a ball given by the 
Duchess of Gloucester at her residence. Prince Oscar of Sweden was 
one of the party. 





Che Aletropalis. 

The members of the Army and Navy Club gave a dinner on Saturday 
to General Williams and his comrades. Contrary to custom, reporters 
were admitted to the club, because the honour was considered to be in 
Some measure a public recognition of the General. Colonel Daniell oc- 
cupied the chair; but of course the chief speeches were made by General 
Ww in one he spoke for himself, in another for General Moura- 
Vieff. Some few passages are of interest in connexion with the history 





| of the Asian campaign. As at Harrow, he introduced his officers to the 
| Club, and then went on to speak of the siege 

‘*] have a sacred duty to perform in bringing to your notice the constant 
encouragement which I received from the Minister of State under whom I 
was particularly engaged—I mean Lord Clarendon. His despatches when 
they arrived among us produced, as it were, a kind of electrical shock which 
impelled us to go on. We were not at the time a melancholy crew; we were 
laughing, we were merry, we were like men that would not be extinguished. 
We were surrounded by very great difficulties, but whenever the despatches 
arrived they produced a most extraordinary effect upon us. Not only were 
these despatches read among us, but there were numerous private letters 
read from that nobleman; and if we had not, on the receipt of them, ex- 
erted ourselves to the utmost of our power, and valued our lives at the 
worth of a straw, we should not have been worthy of the name of English- 
men. I can assure you that the very soldiers who served with me were 
ready to die for him. On a former occasion, at the banquet at the Trinity 
House, I had an opportunity of returning my thanks to Lord Palmerston, 
another nobleman with whom my career began. It was Lord Palmerston 
who sent me out to those countries. I had returned four or five times be- 
fore 1 came under Lord Clarendon. I received from Lord Palmerston the 
greatest kindness and the greatest consideration, and to that kindness and 
that consideration I assure you 1 owe my present position.” 

Of the Turkish soldiers he spoke more in detail than before. 

** Colonel Lake could tell you what they did, for no one could help ad- 
miring their courage, their discipline, their file fire, their rolling fire. 
assure you that neither the Guards of London nor those of Paris could have 
surpassed them. From early dawn [on the 29th September] till an hour 
after mid-day, that fire continued; the noise of a thousand drums never 
ceased for a moment : therefore you may suppose what soldiers they were. 
When the enemy got into those intrenchments, which, in consequence of the 
absolute necessity for protecting other points, were for the time unmanne d, 
they were driven out again by those brave little fellows at the point of the 
bayonet.”’ 

In replying to “ the health of General Mouravieff,” he spoke of him 
in the highest terms, and then of his conduct and that of his army after 
his surrender of Kars 

** General Mouravieff received us in his camp 
time till the time we quitted the Russian dominions we were treated with 
the greatest kindness. It may be said that, to be sure, such chivalry was to 
be expected from such high quarters ; but when I tell you that he was equally 
kind and humane to the Turk—to the Turkish soldier—to the suffering 
starving host who went out to deliver themselves up that day, then I think 
you will give heer for General Mouravietf. From that moment every 
arrangement which humanity could suggest, and which the most extensive 
commissariat could execute, was carried out. They clothed and reclothed 
the Turks. As children of the desert, some of those Turks sold their clothes, 
not to buy drink, but to buy sugar or anything in that way. They acted and 
were treated like children of the desert. I wish to say also a word respect- 
ing the army of General Mouravietf—that splendid army—that army of po- 
lished steel. Lassure you it was magnificent. It was with the greatest devotion 
to the Sovereign that they came down upon us, from day-dawn to sunset, for 
seven mortal hours : although they sustained the most severe losses, there was 
not gle moment of hesitation in the efforts and movements of that 
fine army. They came forward, attack after attack, in a manner which 
would have gladdened the heart of every soldier to have seen. When they 
were assailed by a fire as well directed, as beautifully directed as ever came 
from a position, they never recoiled until the moment when they were 
ordered to and when the game was up they treated us like friends 
and brothe Before we delivered ourselves up to them, they sacrified 
themselves in the most splendid, most beautiful manner; they detached 
themselves from the flanks of the columns, and came forward and made 
walls of themselves in front of their batteries. When we came to mix 
among them only two months after this terrible infliction, as the Turks 
would say, ‘ there was not an evil eye among them,’ there was the eye of 
friendship and the hand of a comrade from one end of Russia to another, 
| That was the feeling as we went along through the country. Of the Sove- 
reign of that empire I speak in the same strain, and, in fact, higher. I can 
assure you it would be quite impossible to exceed the kindness and consider- 
ation which I received from the Emperor. Here again, you may say, this 
would be expected from so high a quarter; but when I tell you that he is 
considered by his subjects from one end of his country to the other as being 
really the spirit of benevolence, then Iam sure you will give a cheer for 
the Emperor of Russia.”’ 

* One cheer more”’ for Mouravieff, and “‘ one more” 
of Russia, were given. 

Sir William Williams dined with the Royal Artillery Mess at Wool- 
wich on Thursday. His entry into the town was an ovation. The 
Local Board of Works presented him with an address; and Mrs. Hall 
Graham, on the part of the ladies, presented him with a bouquet, the 
flowers of which, if they could spe ak, said the fair giver, would express 
how joyfully the ladies of Woolwich hail the arrival of General Williams 
among them. In the evening the Town-hall and many of the houses 
were illuminated. 


as comrades, and from that 


a ¢ 


i sin 


Go BU, 
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for the Emperor 


A deputation from various parishes, headed by Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
Sir Benjamin Hall, and some members of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Wednesday, to 
call his attention to the duty of preserving Hampstead Heath. They 
proposed that the surplus remaining at the expiration of the coal-duties, 
in 1862, should be applied to the purchase of the Heath. Sir George 
Lewis admitted that it is desirable to preserve Hampstead Heath; but 
the great difficulty is where to find the funds, 

If it were taken from the Consolidated Fund, then they might have Mem- 
bers for Cornwall, for Dublin, Manchester, Edinburgh, and other places, 
jumping up and complaining that these sums were lavished on Metropolitan 
improvements alone. It appeared, however, that what was proposed now 
was, that Hampstead Heath should be purchased by funds arising out of the 
surplus of the coal-tax. He supposed that it was meant out of the surplus 
of the 9d. per ton which the Government received. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works, he thought, was invested with the power, though they 
seemed themselves to think otherwise; but with reference to the surplus of 
the coal-dues, he throught the Government were under a pledge that that 
tax should not even continue till 1862 if the charges upon it were liquidated 
previously. He did not know at that moment what those charges were, nor 
what the purchase-money for Hampstead Heath might be ; but he presumed 
there would be the common rights of pasture to be purchased as well as the 
manorial rights of Sir Thomas ‘Wilson as the lord, 

Sir Benjamin Hall said, the great point is to secure the Heath at 
once; for if the present lord of the manor die, his successor may at 
once build all over the Heath. He believed the Metropolitan 
have power to purchase it; but if they have not, he suggested that they 
should get further powers from Parliament. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer said, he could not give any promise upon the subject; but he 
admitted that in the event of a surplus of coal-duties the object had a | 
fair claim upon that fund. 

Messrs. Young, Son, and Magnay, the shipbuilders of Limehouse, 
whose men have “struck” to resist certain changes in the hours of work 
proposed by Messrs. Young, state, through the Zimes, that they are pre- 
vented from obtaining new hands—thcir proposals not being unaccept- 
able to the workers generally—* by the dictation and machinations of a 
secret, powerful, and irresponsible tribunal, extending, by means of cor- 
respondence with affiliated societies, its authority through every corner 
of the United Kingdom, and subjecting the freedom of individual will to 
a slavery as abject and as terrible as that of the Inquisition.” 





In the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, on Tuesday, Dr. Lush- 
ington delivered judgment on appeal from the decision of the Prerogative 
Court in the case of the disputed will of the late Mr. Dyce Sombre. The 
Court below had decided that the testator was insane at the time he made 
his will, and awarded costs against Mr. Prinsep and the East India Com- 
pany, who maintained the validity of the will. Dr. Lushington reviewed 
the whole facts of the case, in a speech extending over three hours. A brief 
recapitulation will serve to remind our readers of the chief incidents. 

Mr. Dyce Sombre was descended from General Sombre, an European. 
His father was Mr. George Alexander Dyce, the son of a British officer by a 
native woman; his mother the granddaughter of General Sombre, the hus- 
band of the Begum of Sirdhana in Upper Bengal. Mr. Dyce Sombre was 
therefore, by origin, partly Asiatic, partly European. That circumstance 
is of importance, because it is mn that what were called his delusions 
were occasioned by his Asiatic habits and his ignorance of European eus- 
toms; a view rejected by Dr. Lushington. Mr. Dyce Sombre had two sis- 
ters, now Mrs. Troup and the Baroness Solaroli. They were all adopted by 
the Begum, and brought up in her palace at Sirdhana. She invested Dyce 
Sombre with almost despotic power in carrying on her government. At this 
period, and always, his personal conduct ‘* may be described in one sentence 
—the most unrestrained sensual indulgence of every kind.” “It is proved 
beyond all doubt, that for several years before his death Mr. Dyce Sombre 
led a life of the grossest sensuality. Baron Palm states, that at Baden the 
deceased drank a bottle of curacoa in the morning, and three bottles of wine 
at dinner, or two of wine and one of porter, and strong wine too. His in- 
dulgence with women was unlimited; and so it appears the deceased con- 
tinued to live to the end.’”’ The Begum died in 1836, and left him probably 
500,0007, In 1838 he came to England; was received into society; and in 
1840 he married Miss Jervis, the daughter of Lord St. Vincent. In 1843 it 
was found necessary to put Mr. Dyce Sombre under restraint; a com- 
mission of lunacy was issued, and he was found to be of unsound 
mind. Among his delusions were these—that Mrs. Dyce Sombre 
had been incontinent with anybody and everybody—with shopmen, 
and with her own father, in open day, in Hyde Park; that he had 
met Lord Ward in distress at Rome, and had offered to employ him to 
carve a monument of the Begum ; that to prevent a levee he had dined on 
apples and porter ; that Lord Metealfe had told Lord John Russell, Lord 

elbourne, and himself, that Madame Solaroli was illegitimate ; and that 
Count Nesselrode had told him everybody talked of Mrs. Dyce Sombre’s 
connexion with a Mr. C. F.. Allowed to travel in England under the care 
of a physician, Mr. Dyce Sofnbre escaped from Liverpool and went to Paris 
in 1843. Efforts were made to reclaim him to English jurisdiction. The 
French Government refused to give him up ; and the result of an investi- 
gation ordered by the Prefect of Police was that he was deemed of sound 
mind. A petition to dismiss the commission was laid before Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst. Mr. Dyce Sombre was permitted to come to England to be ex- 
amined ; but, after the fullest investigation, Lord Lyndhurst declined to 
supersede the commission. At Brussels and St. Petersburg he caused an 
investigation of his sanity to be made, and the physicians consulted were of 
opinion that he was of sound mind ;_ but it was proved that one of them was 

romised 10,000/. if the commission Were superseded within a specified term. 

r. Dyce Sombre was again examined in 1848, by five eminent physicians, who 
declared him to be of sound mind. Nevertheless, in 1849, Lord Cottenham, 
reviewing the whole case, declined to supersede the commission. It was 
shown that Lord Combermere and others had exerted themselves to in- 
fluence Mr. Dyce Sombre in carrying out a scheme of deception by conceal- 
ing his delusions. Now it was in 1849 that the will was made; and the 

uestion was, did the insanity of the testator, admitted up to 1846, continue ? 

r. Lushington showed that, although the testator had been tutored to con- 
ceal it, the insane delusions still existed. He for this purpose cited some 
remarkable passages from Mr. Dyce Sombre’s book called the ‘* Refutation,”’ 
written by fim in 1849; clearly showing that the delusions subsisted. 
** The book proves that there still existed in viridi observantia the delusion 
as to Mrs. Dyce Sombre, as to Madame Solaroli, Lord Metcalfe, General 
Ventura, Mr. C. F., the supposed Lord Ward. How useless to go further. 
We want no books of medical science, no legal authorities, to enable us to 
decide this case; there is no vexata questio as to partial insanity. The 
true description of this case is insanity showing itself in divers particulars, 
and, so far as appears, without any perfect intermission. We are of opinion 
that when Mr. Dyce Sombre executed this will, and when he executed the 
codicil, he was of unsound mind ; and consequently, that the acts so done 
by him were null and void. Therefore we shall advise her Majesty to 
affirm the judgment of the learned Judge of the Prerogative Court pro- 
nouncing against the validity of these instruments.’ As regards costs, 
however, Dr. Lushington held that, as Mr. Prinsep and the East India 
Company were not aware, when the will was executed, that the testator was 
insane, the decree of the Court below should be varied: the Court would 
not give costs against Mr. Prinsep and the East India Company, but allow 
one set of costs between them, including costs of appeal. The respondents 
—Mrs. Dyce Sombre, Mrs, Troup, and the Baroness Solaroli—would have 
their casts out of their share of the property. 


Sir John Dean Paul appeared as a witness in the Court of Common Pleas 
on Wednesday, to give evidence respecting the claim of his assignees against 
a Mr. Strickland for 9800/7. paid to a check of Mr. Strickland on the 9th 
June 1855, the day that the bank stopped. The circumstances were pecu- 
liar. A meeting of bankers had advised Sir John Dean Paul that the bank 
should stop on the 8th; it was kept open throughout the 9th, on the ground 
that a transfer of shares in certain companies to Earl Fitzwilliam had not 
been registered. Itturns out in evidence that these shares were executed by 
the bankrupts, not by Lord Fitzwilliam, and the secretaries of the Copper 
Miners Company and the General Cemetery Company refused to register. 
Mr. Strickland’s account was a trust account, and likely to be called for in 
one sum. He sent a check by his solicitor, Mr. Cookney, for the whole 
amount—10,303/, 2s. 9¢.; but Mr. Cookney altered it to 9800/.—an act un- 


precedented in any but the drawer of a check ; and the bank paid the check 
Mr. Strickland had himself a 
The payment of this check 


in several instalments—also unprecedented. 
balance of 2637/, at the time the bank stopped. 








| country. “ I owe all this to my hardy veterans of the Highland Bri- 


was considered to be an act of preference; but the bank had paid all claims 
up to three o'clock ; and the Jury returned a verdict for the defendant. 

As Mr. Bass and other Members were proceeding home from the House of 
Commons early on Wednesday morning, they discovered a house near Gros- 
venor Place on fire; they raised an alarm, got a fire-eseape, and rescued the 
inmates. While Mr. Bass was watching the progress of the flames, a thief 
seized his gold watch ; the lawmakers captured the lawbreaker ; the watch 
could not be found; but a policeman dragged it out of the back of the rob- 
ber’s mouth, getting a bite in return. The Westminster Magistrate has re- 
manded the thief, one John Byron. Mr. Bass complained to the Magistrate 
that it was half an hour before a single engine arrived at the scene. The 
valuable property in that locality appears to be ill protected in cases of such 
calamities as fires. 

At the Thames Police Office, on Wednesday, twelve shipwrights were 
charged with refusing to fulfil their contracts with Messrs. Young and Co. 
of Limehouse. The case was fully made out. Mr. Selfe announced that he 
must punish them with three months’ imprisonment. Messrs. Young inti- 
mated their willingness still to employ the men; and eventually they all 
consented to go back to work at 7s. to 8s, a day, instead of occupying a gaol. 
Mr. Young expressed a hope that all angry feeling would cease. 

The case against Mr. Snape, a medical superintendent of the Surrey Lu- 
natic Asylum, charged with causing the death of Daniel Dolley, an aged 
lunatic, was resumed at Bow Street Police Office on Monday, The evidence 
then given was more cogent than at the former examination. Dr. Dimond, 
superintendent of the female department of the Asylum, detailed a conver- 
sation with Mr. Snape, which went to show that Dolley was_put into the 
shower-bath as a punishment for striking Mr. Snape. Dr. Dimond said 
there was no disease of the heart to account for death: an opinion in which 
Dr. Dimond’s son, Mr. Paget, and Mr. Hancock, surgeons, coincided. Dr. 
Dimond attributed Dolley’s death to the long-continued shower-bath and 
the dose of tartar emetic; Mr. Paget, Mr. Hancock, and Dr. Elliotson, 
also inclined to that view. Dr. Elliotson has tried the shower-bath at the 
Asylum for eight minutes forty seconds—he found it ‘very disagreeable ”’— 
‘*very dreadful” even at the end of June: Dolley was exposed to its effects 
at a colder period, in April. Mr. Clarkson intimated that he should reserve 
Mr. Snape’s defence. The accused was committed for trial, but bail was 
accepted, 





Provincial, 


The death of the Earl of Cork, and the consequent clevation of his 
grandson Lord Dungarvan to the Peerage, has caused a vacancy in the 
representation of Frome. There are two candidates in the field,—Major 
Boyle, son of the late Colonel Boyle; who died at Varna in 1854, and 
Mr. Donald Nicoll, of London. 

A public band is to be engaged to play to the Birmingham people 
during Sunday afternoons. Bands of music played on Sunday afternoon 
in the three People’s Parks at Manchester. Thousands of persons at- 
tended, and behaved with great propriety. 

The ratepayers of four parishes in Hertford haye resolved that the 
church-rates shall not be exacted from Dissenters. 


A short time back, Mrs. M‘Knight, wife of a Scotch gentleman, who was 
staying at the Ben Rhydding hydropathic establishment, was found ina 
ravine near Ilkley, dead. It was supposed that she had perished by a fall, 
and a Coroner’s Jury gave a verdict to that effect. Subsequent investiga- 
tion, however, points to murder. A trifling amount of property appears to 
have been stolen from Mrs. M‘Knight, and it is now supposed that the rob- 
ber or robbers strangled her. One person on whom suspicion has fallen is 
George Holmes, a labourer, now in prison for robbing a girl since the time 
of Mrs M‘Knight’s death. Some gipsies are also suspected. 

Two brothers, Andrew and James Bracken, have been committed at Man- 
chester by the Coroner for the murder of William Bates. The crime was 
very atrocious and wanton. The Brackens, who had been drinking, were 
larking and fighting with a third man in the street; they thrust this man 
into a beer-shop ; Bates happened to pass by; he did not interfere with the 
Brackens, but they Soadal him down, kicked him on the head, and frac- 
tured his skull. Bates was a complete stranger to the Brackens: he had 
only recently arrived from Rochdale in search of work. 

John Phipson, a Stourbridge nailer, has killed Elizabeth Millward, « 
woman who worked in the same shop. In a slight scuffle between the two, 
Phipson drew from a forge a piece of red-hot iron, which was pointed at the 
end, and either threw or thrust it at the woman—it entered her chest, and 
burnt its way through, falling out at the other side. The sufferer died soo 
after, The nailer is in prison on a charge of murder, 


IRELAND. 

Petitions have been presented to the Encumbered Estates Court for the 
sale of a portion of John Sadleir’s landed property: the petitions are on be- 
half of the trustees of the London and County Bank, Messrs, Eyre, and 
other mortgagees. The rental exceeds 6000/, 





William Curran, a farmer of Manure near Parsonstown, has been shot 
dead through a window while sitting in his parlour at night. The crime is 
supposed to have originated in some family misunderstanding arising from 
Curran’s recent second marriage. 


SCOTLAND. 


The ceremony of presenting the burgess-ticket and a sword to Sir 
Colin Campbell was performed at Glasgow on Tuesday, in the City Hall. 
The streets were crowded with thousands eager to catch a glimpse of the 
leader of the Highland Brigade, and three thousand persons were 
squeezed into the hall. It is fifty years since Sir Colin Campbell left 
the High School of Glasgow to enter the British Army. Learning war 
under Sir John Moore, Sir Colin advanced with him upon Sahagun and 
retreated with him to Corunna; served in the Walcheren expedition ; 
and fought under the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula from 1810 to 
1813. The next two years he served in the American war; and, later, 
distinguished himself in China, in India, and the Crimea. These facts 
were enumerated in a modest speech by the Lord Provost in presenung 
Sir Colin with the burgess-ticket, and amplified in Alisonian phrases, 
by Sir Archibald himself, when presenting the General with the sword. 
Sir Colin Campbell, in the briefest fashion, expressed his sense of the 
high value of the gifts. The sword, he said, he should be always ready 
to draw in defence of his civic freedom, and the recompense he desired 
to give for both gifts was to do in every possible way his duty to his 
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gade.” Of course the cheering was, as became the cheering of Scotch- 
men, “‘ emphatic.” 

The ceremonial at the City Hall on Tuesday was followed by a ban- 
quet in the same building on Wednesday evening, whereat the Lord 
Provost presided. It gave occasion for another moderate speech from 
the Lord Provost, a long one from Sir Archibald Alison, and a brief one 
from Sir Colin Campbell, full of fecling. The novelty was the health of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sterling and the Staff of the Highland Brigade. 
Thirty-six years ago Colonel Sterling wore the red gown as a student at 
Glasgow College: in those days nothing could have seemed more un- 
likely than that he should ever address the dignitaries of Glasgow city ; 
and he now addressed them with diffidence. But his praise of Sir Colin, 
his staff, and the Highland Brigade, showed that diffidence was no bar to 
outspeaking about another man’s claims. ' 

*« When the war was yet in full activity—then and there the opportunity 
was taken to put Sir Colin Campbell under the command of a junior officer. 
How nobly, how simply, with what true chivalry, he submitted to return to 
serve under that junior officer, has been seen by the army and by the coun- 
try. The reason why he was placed in such a position, after his long and 
brilliant services, I cannot say. It is probably among those mysteries 
which will never receive a satisfactory solution. But I can contradict a re- 
port which I have heard—that he could not speak French, and that he could 
not get on with the French. I assert that he speaks French very well, and 
that he was on terms of intimacy with many French and Sardinian officers, 
most especially with the gallant Vinoy, the French General w ho was posted 
with his Brigade in support of the Highlanders while they were holding the 
lines in front of Balaklava. In fact, there was no corps so highly esteemed 
by foreigners as the Highland Brigade, and no general so justly loved by 
them as Sir Colin Campbell. I have stood beside him in the battle; I have 
been with him by day and night, through long months of cold and snow 
and rain. Sleeping in his clothes, ready to turn out at all hours, he was 
ever the same, cheerful, manly, hearty, to danger impassive, independent 
of sleep— 

* Alike to him the tide or time, 
December’s snow or July's prime.” 
To his companionship and his example the Highland Brigade and his staff 
owe most of what they have learned of war—a lesson never to be for- 
gotten !”’ 

A very large mecting was held in the King’s Park at Stirling last 
week, under the auspices of the Earl of Elgin, for the purpose of 
initiating a memorial to Sir William Wallace, to stand on the Abbey 
Craig. Lord Elgin, remarking that it was the anniversary of Bannock- 
burn, hinted that there should be a monument to Bruce as well as Wal- 
lace ; but the hint was not taken. Mr. Sheriff Bell, in an antiquarian 
speech, said that in the fifteenth century King James I of Scotland “ met 
with an old lady who remembered Wallace and Bruce, and he inquired 
eagerly about their personal appearance. She told him that Bruce was a 
man of noble, admirable appearance, and that no man of his day could 
compete with him in strength: but, she added, that so far as Bruce ex- 
celled all the other men of his time, so far did Wallace excel Bruce in 
strength.” [The “ old lady” of the “ fifteenth century” must have 
been very old!] The following resolution was unanimously adopted. 

** Recognizing the claims of Sir William Wallace to the immortal grati- 
tude of Scotsmen, as the successful defender of the independence and liberty 
of Scotland at a period when the kingdom was subjected to the domination 
ef a foreign power through the imbecility of the monarch and the servility 
of the rulers, and tracing to his courageous enterprise in war and prudent 
administration in peace the first germ of that civil and religious liberty 
which we now enjoy, it is resolved to erect a national monument to his 
memory.” 





Foreign and Colonial. 


Franrt.—The Emperor left Paris on Tuesday for Plombiéres, near 
Nancy; where he arrived on Wednesday evening. He is gone there, it 
is said, to seek that “‘ absolute respite from his labours’”’ which his recent 
hard work and some fits of the gout have rendered necessary; and is to 
remain three weeks, isolated from public business. Rest, however, is 
not the sole object of the journey to the North. It is understood that he 
contemplates an interview with the Emperor of Austria. The Paris 
correspondent of the Glode states that the invitation to an interview 
“has been made on the part of Napoleon III, and readily accepted by 
Francis Joseph.’ And the Brussels Presse confirms the report— 

** Count de Hatzfeld, Prussian Minister at Paris, has informed the Prus- 
sian Government that his Majesty Napoleon III has invited the Emperor of 
Austria to an interview at the Chateau of Arenemberg. The invitation has 
been accepted.” 

The session of the Legislative Body closed on Wednesday. The Go- 
vernment have yielded to the opposition which its free-trade measures 
encountered from the moment they were promulgated, and the bill for 
the repeal of the prohibitory-duties, and the measure for consolidating 


the decrees relative to the customs-duties, have been postponed. This 
is not the only evidence of opposition. A bill was presented the other 
day giving the Emperor power to confer pensions at discretion. It is a 


copy of a bill passed in 1807, giving the Emperor Napoleon I the power 
sought by his nephew. The commission appointed to examine the pre- 
sent bill reported against it, in terms indicating that the Legislative 
Body is not utterly the creature of the Imperial power. 

“*Tt has appeared to the Committee, that, although no longer governed 


ing to domestic concerns, has written a vigorous letter to the President of 
the Legislative Body, expressing his opinion. He describes the measures 
as incompatible with every rule of public and private right. 

“Of two things one,—vither it was, as the exposé says, ‘ in conformity 
with the ancient public law of France,’ that the patrimony of the house of 
Orleans was ‘ brought back’ to the domain of the State; and then, by vir- 
tue of what right is the State now to be partially despoiled of it >—or this 
‘ ancient right’ was not applicable to the royalty created by the Charter in 
1830; and then, why is a part only of the Orleans property to be restored to 
the family, and to the female branch only? If the property which the 
Duke of Orleans before he ascended the throne settled upon his children 
does not belong to them, why should a present be made to them at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer? But if it does belong to them, or even if the ques- 
tion is doubtful, on what principle is it to be restored to some of the heirs 
and not to the others? How, in presence of our civil law, and the equality 
of partition which it prescribes, can any one dare to recognize the right of 
the daughters at the same time that they strip the sons, and thus create a 
species of Salique law for the benefit of confiscation ? If, which God 
forbid, Princes of the house of Bourbon could be induced to act in such a 
manner towards Princes of the Napoleon dynasty, I should entertain the 
same sentiments and hold the same language; for I am one of those who 
serve justice and not fortune.” 

The Duke de Nemours, the Prince de Joinville, and the Duke d’ Au- 
male, have written a letter from Claremont to the members of the 
Legislative Body, repudiating the “ feeble attempt at reparation.” To 
this, they state, they would have confined themselves, had they not 
found the word “ bienveillance”’ in the exposé des motifs. That word 
they regard as an attack upon the memory of their father, which they 
are bound to repel. 

** Benevolence can only be exercised where there is no rightful claim. 
Now, our claims are founded on the authority of the law ; and the justice 
of the country confirmed it until the day when justice itself had to cede to 
force. Perhaps by so doing we may be obeying a sentiment of ex- 
aggerated susceptibility : when so much remains to France of the blessings 
of the government of our father, who dare say that he reigned only for 
narrow family interests? The Frenchman, ever devoted to his country, 
who in 1792 fought as a soldier to repel foreign invasion—the King who for 
eighteen years knew how to make he e free as well as prosperous—the 
King who gave it that army, the heroism of which has just covered our flag 
with new glory—that King is for ever above the attacks of calumny.” 

It is also stated that the Princess Clementine, Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg, has rejected the proposed gifts of the Emperor. 

Some time ago it was said that the Count of Paris had addressed a 
letter to one of the Orleanists, which had offended the magnates of the 
Fusion. The letter has now come to light: it is addressed to M. Roger 
(du Nord.) 

** My dear M. Roger—During my exile I have always had my eyes turned 
towards France. Were I capable of doing so, my mother would not allow 
me to forget the names of those who preserved their affection for our family. 
You are one of those whom she has particularly taught me to love and es- 
teem. Iam happy to have an opportunity of expressing my sentiments to 
you. Ido not know what the future has in store for me. I hope and I 
await, ready to devote myself the day when France thinks that she Eos need 
of me. For some time past a reconciliation exists between the members of 
the two branches of my family. A visit paid to my grandmother by my 
cousin the Count of Chambord has produced a great sensation. It was even 
reported that something had been said about abandoning the tricolor flag, 
which represents the principles of 1789, and which recalls the memory of 
our most glorious deeds. I think it right to inform you, that my mother, 
my brother, and myself, have remained strangers to all that has been done. 
It belongs to France to choose. The day that she shall think proper to de- 
cide on her form of government and her institutions, she can de so without 
anything concealing the truth from her eyes. The nation ought not to con- 
sult anything but her affections and her interest, on which nearly seventy 
years of political experience must have enlightened her. 

** As for myself, the time is not far distant when I shall have the right to 
make known my principles and my views. In the mean time, I am bound 
to inform some devoted friends, such as you, but only for yourself, that I 
have been informed of what has passed in our family only by my uncle the 
Duke of Nemours ; and that if I do not now declare myself it is because my 
age does not yet permit me to interfere. I have remained absolutely out of the 
matter. I have only one object in view—to render myself worthy of a pos- 
sible future ; and in order to succeed, I have incessantly before my eyes the 
testament of my father, the conduct of my grandfather, and the sacred prin- 
ciples which founded the Constitutional Monarchy. . 

** Receive, my dear M. Roger, the assurance 
affection which I bear you. F. Puipre D’ORLEANS. 

An action was tried last week before the Civil Tribunal of the Seine 
brought by a M. Goupy against the Crédit Mobilier for losses sustained 
by him on the Bourse, owing, as it was alleged, to speculative operations 
and misrepresentations on the part of that company. The Court non- 
suited the plaintiff, on the ground that he himself was a speculator, and 
that the company had not in any way violated their statutes. The Adyo- 
cate-Imperial, however, in summing-up, made some strong observations 
on the mania for gambling, and on the stimulus it has received from the 
Crédit Mobilier. He asked whether that establishment could look upon 
the prevailing fever and the prospect of its ultimate consequences without 
self-reproach ; and intimated an opinion, that, with these things in mind, 
the company, notwithstanding their great apparent success, should for- 
bear to boast unreservedly of their operations. 

Staly.—The Globe, deriving its statements from sources on the spot 


of the very particular 


” 





by a Parliamentary régime, France has not on that account receded fifty 
years towards a government which had its prestige as regards the glory of 
our arms and the greatness of the nation, but which the excess of its prin- 
ciple and too absolute an exercise of power was sooner or later to lead to its 
ruin. We have the pretension to think that France, as regards her institu- 
tions, is better off in 1856 than in 1807. Let us compare with the Govern- 
ment of that period, even then isolated in its glory, our young empire, se- 
curely founded upon the principles of 1789, working by means of direct 
universal suffrage, and keeping up legitimate aspirations by the promise 
made by an august personage that one day liberty would crown the edifice. 
Then (in 1807) political men were silent before the master. When, later, 
they recovered the use of their speech, they employed it but to insult the 
vanquished lion. It is the result of too violent a pressure which debases the 
minds of men. Our respectful independence, now that the Prince is in the 
height of prosperity, is, he is aware of it, a guarantee for him of our effect- 
ual codperation in case, which God forbid, France should have to experience 
new misfortunes.” 

The bill granting 600,000 francs Rentes to the Orleans Princesses 
passed the Legislative Body. In its passage it has drawn forth three re- 
markable protests. The Count de Montalembert, absent on leave attend- 


“commanding the best possible information,” describes the state of 
things in Parma, Piacenza, and the neighbouring parts of Lombardy, 
down to the 27th June. 

** At that date, notwithstanding the reports current, there did not exist 
any collision between the inhabitants of Parma and Piacenza and the Aus- 
trians, although it might be expected at any moment; for the greatest 
agitation had reigned among the people since the government of the Duchess- 
Regent had allowed it to be clearly seen that it was not in accord with the 
Austrians. In Parma the ‘strangers’ were in constant apprehension of an 
outbreak, and were redoubling their precautions. Besides the troops which 
they could already muster, they were seeking to augment the force of oceu- 
pation by 10,000 men. At Piacenza they were leaving the barracks in the 
city to withdraw into the fortifications, while they caused the barracks to be 
made ready for fresh troops: and they were taking into the fort supplies of 
ammunition and provision. A large quantity of provisions had been ordered 
for Parma. From Lombardy four thousand men had marched towards 
Piacenza, but they stopped half-way between Lodi and Cremona, apparently 
to await a larger force, so as to enter together; but down to the 25th, no 
reinforcements had arrived except a half-battery, which entered Piacenza 
at night.”’ 
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The political trials at Naples were resumed on the 25th June; and 
afforded further illustrations of the abominable methods employed by the 
Government to obtain what it calls ‘“ evidence.’”’ The American and 
Prussian Ministers, the Sardinian Chargé d’ Affaires, and the Attaché of 
the French Legation, were present in court. 


Spain. —There have been disturbances, followed by arrests and exe- 
cutions, at Valladolid, Rio Seco, Palencia, Barcelona, and Burgos. The 
cry of the insurgents is said to be “* Death to the rich!” There seems 
some obscurity about the origin of the troubles ; some imputing them to 
the Carlists. In the Cortes, however, on the 24th June, the Minister of 
War, O'Donnell, roundly and vehemently declared that the originators 
of “‘the disturbances, the excesses, the acts of violence,’’ were Socialists. 
“The movements which take place everywhere are Socialist” ; ‘ what 
is now at stake is not this or that political flag, but the preservation of 
family ties and property.” The latest advices state that tranquillity has 
been restored. 

Ru55ia8.—According to rumours current in the German papers, Se- 
bastopol is to be rebuilt, and the docks constructed on the largest scale 
‘for a mercantile marine.” Nicolaieff is to be “the war port for the 
future fleet.’ The Russian army in the Caucasus and on the Turkish 
frontiers in Asia has already been reinforced. ‘The Guard and Grenadier 
corps will remain at St. Petersburg and Novogored ; Moscow will be the 
great dépot for the reserves; and the six “ active’’ army ~ ° will form 
a great chain extending from Odessa, across Warsaw, to the Baltic. 

Gree rt.—King Otho is on his travels ; which will extend to Paris, if 
permitted. The Athens correspondent of the Morning Post makes these 
statements— 

“The Camarilla, comprehending its critical position, counts greatly upon 
such chances as may arise from the journey of King Otho. His Majesty will 
have to throw himself at the feet of the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia, who will undertake to plead his cause before the Conference of 
London. Ina month from this, a conference will be held at London by the 
three protectorate Powers of Greece, with the object of devising such mea- 
sures as the present state of that unhappy country may call for. The Queen 
Regent wrote or said, on the occasion of the departure of the King, that al- 
though she should be left alone at Athens, she would have no fears of the 
thunders of Lord Palmerston. The augmentation of the army of occupation 
in Greece is now no longer a matter of doubt.” 


@uited States.—The Niagara arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, 
with advices from New York to the 19th June. 

An “ Anti-Fillmore American Convention” had been sitting at New 
York for the purpose of choosing a candidate for the Presidency. They 
fixed on Mr. Banks junior, of Massachusetts, formerly Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. It was anticipated that a fourth candidate 
would be adopted—one representing the ‘‘ Republican” party, and that 
he would be Colonel Fremont the geographer and traveller. In the Se- | 
nate, Mr. Butler of South Carolina had delivered a speech in defence of | 
Brooks the murderous assailant of Mr. Sumner. 

But the most stirring part of the American news comes from Califor- | 
nia. Some time since, a Mr. King, ruined by the gambling bankers of | 
San Francisco, started a newspaper to denounce corruption; and he per- 
formed his task with an unsparing hand. His journal became popular, 
and of course provoked the rage of the gambling faction. King was a 

werful man; he always went armed; but he was a peaceful man. 

he gamblers desired his death, and not daring to meet him in open 
fight, they tried to assassinate him in street-fights. Recently he directly 
pointed at one James Casey, a rival editor, gambler, ‘“‘ ballot-box stuffer,” 
and late convict from Sing Sing. _ Enraged at this, Casey went to King’s 
office to demand reparation. King told him the accusation was true, and 
ordered him off. Shortly after, King went out, and Casey suddenly 
coming up to him, shot him through the body, in broad day. The officers 
of justice, allied to the gambling people, carried off Casey to the gaol as 
a place of refuge. This murder of King caused an extraordinary sensa- 
tion. The “ old Vigilance Committee of '51” instantly assembled. It 
was Sunday. They mustered 2000 men, marched in order to the gaol, 

laced riflemen on the roofs of the houses overlooking the prison, and 

rought up a piece of heavy ordnance, which ‘they pointed dead at the 
great iron door and loaded on the spot.’ All this was done in solemn 
silence. They demanded the prisoner; and he was given up. Next 
they demanded one Cora, who murdered Richardson, the United States 
Marshal; and then moved back to head-quarters. 

**So solemn a procession never before moved through the streets of San | 
Francisco as that escorting Charles Cora to the committee-rooms. In front, 
on each side, and in rear of the carriage, five hundred bayonets glistened in | 
the sun; and the deathlike stillness was broken only now and then. As | 
the procession passed a carriage, a woman sprang from it with a wild and | 
piercing scream, and attempted to reach the carriage containing the pri- | 
soner. It was Bell Cora, his mistress, who with a woman’s devotion had 
clung to him during his trial and imprisonment, and had spent thousands 
in efforts to procure his release. She was restrained with all the gentleness 
that a child would have been, and placed in her carriage again.” | 

King lingered till the following Tuesday, and then died. 

** The solemn tolling of the church-bells immediately announced the 
great calamity that had fallen upon us, All business was at once suspended ; 
the shops everywhere were closed and draped in mourning, and every flag 
in the port was at half-mast. The people soon choked up the princi val 
streets to such a degree that one had to traverse several squares out of his 
direct course to get to a desired point. Still, not the least disturbance oc- | 
curred. Even the bar-rooms were closed. The whole force of the Vigilants | 
was in the armouries drilling and awaiting orders. The news in a few mi- 
nutes reached Stockton, Sacramento, and San José, by telegraph; and de- 
spatches immediately came back that all the bells were tolling the death- 
knell, and that the people were closing their shops and covering all the 
buildings with the queen of wo. Strong men wept like children as they | 
silently pressed each other’s hands. Thousands were passing into Mont- | 
gomery Block, to take a last look at the face of the honoured dead.” 

These accounts, it is said on good authority, are not exaggerated. The | 
tragedy had not closed when the mail departed. The effect of this out- | 
burst of public indignation was remarkable—the gambling shops closed, | 
the gambling faction hastily quitted the city. ‘ It is indeed,” says one 
of the papers, ‘a reign of terror for them,” 

Cape af Good Papr.—cCape papers to the 24th April arrived by a 
sailing-ship early in the week. ‘There were rumours from the frontier 
of troubles in prospect. The Orange River State had a difficulty of 
settling its boundary with the Basutos. The President was in corre- 
spondence with Moshesh; but he did not seem to anticipate a pacific 


| campaign in Flanders and the expedition to Egypt. 





settlement, as he had reported to Sir George Grey the likelihood of war. 
The Caffre chiefs were, he believed, arranging a combined outbreak. 
Sir George Grey had laid the correspondence before the Cape Parliament. 
He did not give implicit eredit to the rumour; but it was proper th 
colony should be prepared for the contingency of war; and as he had 
failed to obtain enrolled Pensioners from England, he had applied to the 
authorities of Mauritius for the immediate assistance of one regiment. 

The Cape has its little financial difficulty. It appears that there was 
an estimated deficiency in the revenue of last year of some 66,000/. 
This was not provided for by taxation, because it was believed that there 
was ‘‘ appropriable rest "of from 80,0002. to 100,000/. applicable to 
supply the deficiency. This rest, it turned out, was not wholly appli- 
cable to the matter; and the Governor has notified to the Assembly that 
it must provide 29,000/. 

Sudia an} €hing.—The overland mail arrived on Sunday, with 
advices from Calcutta to the 17th and Bombay to the 27th May. The 
news is not of great public interest. It is reported in Calcutta, but 
denied ‘“* on authority” in London, that the public works have been 
stopped; not so much because there are financial difficulties, as from a 
desire of Lord Canning “‘ to place the system upon a new and more na- 
tional system.” One party, it seems, cries out for public works on an 
extensive scale—roads, aqueducts, harbours, irrigation, railways; an- 
other would prefer good police to railways, and honest judges to irriga- 
tion ; a third asks for railways only at present, and that all other enter- 
prises should wait for a reformed police and popular education. 

Dost Mohamed is much troubled by his new acquisition of Candahar. 
The sons of his brother, the late chief, have returned to the neighbour- 
hood of that city, and were showing signs of insubordination. The Dost 
was exposed to conspiracies, and one attempt to blow him up had been 
discovered in time. The Court of Persia has chosen to think that the 
Ameer of Cabul was about to march upon Herat, and it had sent troops 
to that city with a view of defending it against the Affghans. 

hen intelligence from China speaks of the revived activity of the 
rebels. 

“In Kiangsi they have captured the large and important city of Kin- 
chong-foo, and their proximity to the tea districts of Fuh-Kien gives just 


| ground for anxiety lest the tea destined for Foochow should be intereepted 
| or destroyed. \ 
| capture of the city of Yangchow, to the North-west of Shanghai, threatens 


To the Northward also they have been successful; and the 


tranquillity in that quarter. A party of gentlemen from Shanghai wh 


lately visited Nankin found the rebels in great security there.’ 





Piscellancons. 

We have reason to anticipate that the general wish regarding the entry 
of the Guards will be complied with, and that those troops will wok 
from the Waterloo Station to Buckingham Palace. The inhabitants of 
the Metropolis will thus have every opportunity of doing honour to the 


| Guards, notwithstanding the attempt of the Quartermaster-General to 
| make the demonstration one of little more than suburban proportions. 


The Fusilier Guards having arrived today, the ceremony will probably 


| take place on an early day next week.—G/obe, July 4. 


It is not improbable that the prorogation of Parliament will take place 
on Thursday the 24th instant ; the Ministerial white-bait dinner, in all 
likelihood, taking place on Saturday the 19th.—Glode, 


Tue Betror Testrmonran.—Sir Roderick Murchison, as chairman of 
the Committee of the Bellot Testimonial Fund, has published the result 
of its labours, in a letter to the Times. 

** The subscription, with interest, amounted to 2281/. 17s. 8¢.; of which 
the sum of 1610) 12s. 11d. has been divided among the five unmarried sisters 
of the deceased, the remainder having been yg upon an obelisk of po- 
lished Aberdeen granite, designed gratuitously by Mr. P. Hardwick, R.A. 
The site of this obelisk, obtained through the liberality of the Commis- 
sioners of Greenwich Hospital, will, it is hoped, be generally approved. It 
is the quay of our great naval asylum, in the hall of which a monument is 
about to be raised to the memory of Franklin and his associates. The name 
of ‘Bellot’ is cut in large letters upon the shaft of the obelisk, so as to be 
visible from the Thames; and a bronze tablet has been affixed to the oppo- 
site side of the pedestal, bearing the following inscription, which may be 
read by all persons passing along the quay. 

* To the intrepid young 

BELLOoT, 

Of the French Navy, 

Who, in the endeavour to rescue 
FRANKLIN, 
Shared the fate and the glory of that 
illustrious navigator. 
(From his British admirers.) 

1853.’ ”” 


Deatu or Lorp Corx.—The Earl of Cork and Orrery, a soldier of dis- 
tinetion fifty years ago, ‘‘ a landlord beloved by his Irish peasantry,” died 
on Sunday. Born in 1767, he entered the Army in 1785, and served in the 
‘ For his services in 
Egypt he received a medal and one clasp. He was a general officer before 
the campaigns in the Peninsula, and he was incapacitated by his rank from 
serving in the war. Asa politician, he gave a steady and silent support to 
the Liberal party. His eldest son died in 1834, leaving as heir to the titles 
and estates of the family the late Member for Frome. 


The Duke of Cambridge dined with the Earl and Countess of Malmesbury 
on Saturday. 

The Duchess of Inverness entertained at dinner on Monday the Duchess 
and Princess Mary of Cambridge and Prince Oscar of Sweden. 

The French Ambassador gave a grand dinner to Prince Oscar of Sweden 
on Tuesday. 

3 Lord Wodehouse and his family arrived at St. Petersburg on the 23d of 
une. 

Prince Napoleon, after visiting Inverness, set out for the Orkneys and 
Iceland. A number of scientific gentlemen joined him for his Northern 
voyage from the East coast of Scotland. 

The King of Greece has arrived at Vienna: he talks of going to Paris if 
there is a probability of a pleasant reception. : 

Monsignor Patrizi, the Cardinal Legate, left Paris on Tuesday morning, 
on his return to Bome, 


The noted Russian engincer officer Todleben is on 3 tour in Germany and 
France to inspect fortresses, 
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The Russian General Riidiger died at Karlsbad on the 22d June, 
dropsy, before he had time to try the efficacy of the medicinal waters. 

Wyschnechradski, Professor at the Central Institution of St. Petersburg, 
is travelling through Germany by direction of the Russian Government to 
inquire into the systems of education pursued there. The German literati 
are astonished at the strength of the Professor's head—he always takes a 
bottle of spirits after dinner besides doing his duty by the wines placed be- 
fore the general company, and it never causes any mental inconvenience. 
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“The Great City Frauds.”” In our last number we told in brief the story 
which this volume tells at full length, and therefore in more ample and in- 
teresting form. We then noticed the extraordinary sale of the first edition 
in two days. There is now before us the third edition, with a few additions, 
not bulky, but interesting. There are letters showing certain specific 
amounts recovered by Overend, Gurney, and Co. in 1854; some more parti- 
culars respecting the history of Hagen’s Sufferance Wharf; and a dedica- 
tion to Lord Clarendon, for which he gave permission in his official capacity. 

“Wm. Cobbett”’ informs the Times that ten van-loads—ten tons—of 
meat were spoilt in Newgate Market last Monday; the owners having held 
it over from the preceding week, in preference to selling it at anything 
below the present exorbitant rate. the 
price does not arise from deticieney, but from monopoly and combination. 





The King of Sardinia has granted an unreserved pardon to Joseph Jacquet, 
who was condemned to six months’ imprisonment by the tribunal of Cham- 


| 


} 


| 
| 


He says that this proves that the high | 


bery for “‘ blasphemy,’’—that is, deducing an argument against the imma- | 


culate conception from a verse in the gospel of St. Matthew. 

The “right of petition”’ is very freely exercised in Russia. 
impossible that eight or ten years must elapse before the subjects of the vast 
number of petitions presented to the Emperor during his journey into Fin- 
land can be inquired into and settled—if they are ever settled. A special 
office is to be opened in Moscow to receive petitions during the coronation. 
Even when at Berlin the Emperor could not escape from the importunate at- 
tentions of his ‘‘ children,”’ who asked for all sorts of favours. 

The Legislative Assembly of Canada, in a Committee of the whole House, 
has unanimeusly approved the measure of relief for the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way proposed by the Provincial Government. 


It is popent to erect a monument to Handel at Halle, his native town ; 
to be completed by the hundredth anniversary of his death—the 13th April 
1859. 


Mr. Broome, the gardener of the Middle Temple, states that since the Smoke 
Prevention Act has been partially enforced, a great change has occurred in 
the vegetation in the Temple Gardens: for instance, after many years of 
suffering, during which thev ceased to flower, his rose-trees are now coming 
into bloom. 

In 1854 the expenditure per head on the population for the relief of the 
poor in fifty of the most populous unions and parishes in England and Wales 
was 48, 3}d.; in 1855 it was 4s. 114d. 

From the quinquennial census of Paris, just finished, it appears that the 
population, including the soldiers, the sick in the hespitals, and the occu- 
pants of the prisons, exceeds 1,200,000 souls within the customs barrier, 
and 1,800,000 within the fortitications. 

The total produce of sales in the Encumbered Estates Court from Feb- 
ruary 1850 to the present tine has been no less than 17,893,124/. 

The leather trade is very animated, and prices have advanced. Much of 
this is caused by the demand for boots and hens for export to Australia, 


The accounts of the harvest in the South of France are very favourable. 

The cereal crops in Naples are both excellent and abundant; but the 
vintage will be a failure, disease having appeared among the vines. 

The William and Jane, from Canterbury in New Zealand, brings the first 
cargo of wool from that settlement—1100 bales. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 






















Ten Weeks Week 

of 1846-"55. of 1856. 
Zymotic Diseases .......6..cecerccscccevscccesccesersceseseecveces 3: 228 
Dropsy, Cancer, a 43 
Tubercular Diseases. . erecccece 198 
Diseases of the brain, Spinal Marrow, 139 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood- vessels ° 41 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 109.4 130 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion.... 63.8 63 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. ........cccnceccnessceeerereceeeerces 0.6 17 
Childdirth, Diseases of the Uterus, &c.... 10.9 7 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c............-+e+e06 8.6 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c........ 0.000000 0-seeeees 2.5 2 
PRIGIREEEES . occ ccccccccascccccescccccecosccossocescoeseeccece 2.6 4 
Premature Birth..........csccscccccccvecesesccosssccccccsccesveses 25.4 36 
oeececcocccocece 27.1 39 
33.9 43 
coeece ovesce _— 314 24 
d, and Intemperance 94.0 be 
Total (imcluding unspecified causes) ... 1,066.8 1,118 


A ulative publican at Halifax engaged the executioner of Palmer to 
serve in his bar during the fair-week and sell portions of the “ identical 
rope’’: crowds of people flocked to the tavern. 

The emigrant-ship Pallas, from Cork to Quebee, was lost on the night of 
the 30th May, on the rocks of St. Paul’s Island, Cape Breton. There were 
120 passengers on board. A panic prevailed; crowds rushed into the boats ; 


they were swamped, and seventy people postese. Next morning the sur- 
vivors were rescued in boats sent by the Superintendent of the island. The 


wreck is attributed to variation in the compasses. 


It is not | 


Brigandage is so rampant in the Romagna that the inhabitants of certain 


communes have petitioned the Government for protection, intimating that 
unless the Government do its duty im protecting them they will not pay 
taxes, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Az Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 28th day of June 1856. 

lgeUB DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued......... acccccses £26,903,970 Government Debdt......+...++ £11 015,100 
| Other Securities.............. 3,458 ,900 
| Geld Coin and Bullion........ 12,428,970 
| Silver Bullion.......0..0+00« - 
£26,903,970 | £26,903,970 
BANKING DEPARTMEPT. 
Proprietors’ Capital........... £14,553,000 | Government Securities (inclu- 
Rest...... Ao TE TE 3,248,455 | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,276,155 
Public EP vsccece 5,704,570 | Other Securities.............. 14,803,958 
Other Deposits ...... soos «6 BNO046 WOOSD 2 v0. cccvcccesceccscccce 7,386,715 
Seven Days and other Bills... 797 ,546 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 644,788 
£34,113,616 | £34,113,616 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


The House of Lords went into Committee last night on the University 
of Cambridge Bill, and effected two “amendments” in that measure. 
On clause 31, providing that the Commissioners may frame statutes fon 
the University, Lord Lyrreron remarked, that under the clause only 
statutes passed by the Commissioners affecting certain gifts should be 
laid before the Council of the Senate. No such limitation should exist, 
but all statutes should be laid before that body. He moved the omission 
of words to take away the limitation; and carried his amendment by 51 
to 26. 

On clause 44, which, as amended by Mr. Heywood’s motion, would 
have the effect of admitting Dissenters to a share of the governing power, 
Lord Lyxpuvurst moved an amendment restoring the clause to its ori- 
ginal state and excluding Dissenters. The alteration, he said, was pro- 
posed in a small House, and carried by a surprise. The University 
ought to be governed by members of the Church of England alone. 
Thereupon arose a smart debate, earried on by the Lorp CHANcELLoR 
and Lord Monrrac ie in favour of the clause as it stood, and by the 
Earl of Dexsy and the Bishop of St. Davip’s in support of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s amendment. On a division, the amendment was carried by 72 
to 25. ‘ 

The remaining clauses were agreed to without amendment. 

In the House of Commons there were two prominent subjects of dis- 
cussion—the salary of the Bishop of New Zealand, and Mr, Laeve Part- 
nership Bill, 

The question of the lapsed salary of Bishop Selwyn was brought for- 
ward by Sir Jon Paxinctron. Did the Government intend to restore 
the Bishop’s income? Blame had been thrown on him for some expres- 
sions he used in 1852 in moving the Colonial Estimates: but again and 
again he had stated that he never intended his words to apply to Bishop 
Selwyn, and he ought not to suffer on account of a misunderstanding of 
this kind. 

Mr. Lanovcuere said that he approached the subject with pain and con- 
cern. In deciding that the item of 600/., the Bishop’s salary, should not 
appear in the Estimates, he had not done so out of disrespect to Bishop 
Selwyn, but because Sir John Pakington in 1852 gave a distinct pledge 
that the salary should not appear again. Mr. Guapstone took the same 
view of the nature of the pledge given by Sir John. But he thought 
that the Bishop had been harshly treated. He hada fair title to the con- 
tinuance of his salary; and the House of Commons ought to consider 
whether it would not be well to encourage the Government to renew the 
grant, rather than hold them to the strict pledge. Mr. Disraezi held 
that Sir John Pakington had given no pledge. In the only authentic 
record of their proceedings were the words “Sir John Pakington 
said he was decidedly averse to giving a distinct pledge.” Sir 
Grorce Grey met this by pointing out that the obstacle to the 
renewal of the grant was not a casual expression dropped in de- 
bate ; for a note appended to the Estimates of 1852 stated that the esti- 
mate for New Zealand was less by 10,0007. ; that in the following year 
it would be reduced to 5000/7. ; “‘ after which, it was hoped, no further 
aid would be needed.” No exception was made in favour of the Bishop’s 
salary. That, if not a distinct pledge, was a distinct intimation. Mer. 
Rornvck argued that the colony itself should pay, not this country. Mr. 
Hitpyarp suggested that the Government should bear in mind the 
claims of Bishop Selwyn, and not neglect any Opportunity of requiting 
them. 

The main discussion on Mr. Lowe’s Partnership Amendment Bill was 
taken on the motion for going into Committee. Mr. Munrz moved that 
the House should go into Committee that day three months ; and he was 
supported by Mr. Spooner, Mr. Giyx, Mr. Crosstey, Mr. Tuomas 
Barrnc, and Mr. Carpwett. The grounds for this course were, that 
the bill was unnecessary and would be injurious, and that there was a 
a want of safeguards in the measure—such as the registration of all loans 
made under the bill. Mr. Canpwetu criticized it very severely : the 
question raised was, whether the House would establish a gigantic sys- 
tem of fraud, to the injury of the honest trader. Mr. Lowe defended 
the measure . he declined to accede to the proposed registration-clauses ; 


ny 
UL 


| and defined the principle of the bill to be—‘“* to enable private partner- 


ships, under the competition to which they were now to be subjected, to 
increase their capital by removing from those who were willing to ad- 
vance capital the present heavy restrictions and penalties.” 

On a division, 75 to 61, the House agreed to go into Committee. 

In Committee, Mr. Grecson carried, by 83 to 80, an important 
amendment on clause 3, to the effect that a lender should not be able to 
recover any portion of his loan to any trader “ until after all other cre- 
ditors shall have been fully satisfied as to their lawful claims on the said 
business.” 

Mr. Spooner moved a proviso, to the effect that any lender who had 
received a share of the profits should, in the event of the bankruptcy of 


the borrower, repay all the moneys he had drawn out during the e 
previous years. Negatived by 125 to 105. 
On the motion of Mr. Lows, arbitration-clauses were added; and the 


bill was reported to the House. 

The Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill was read a third time, by 149 to 
79, and passed. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Lippeit, Lord Patmerstow stated 
that Mr. Labouchere had received accounts from the Cape of Good Hope 
which led to the apprehension that disturbances might occur on the 
frontier— 

* T do not understand that there was any actual outbreak ; and such steps 
had been taken as would guard against the possibility of the recurrence of 
anything unpleasant. I do not understand that the accounts contain any 
reports of actual oceurrences, but simply that there had been imdications of 
disturbances between the Dutch settlers and the natives, and there was an 
apprehension that those disturbances might extend to the English settlers,’* 

The Earl of Shelburne has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; and the 
morning journals announce that he has been appointed Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and raised to the Peerage by his present 
title. He is to be succeeded in the representation of Calne, according to 
the same authority, by Sir William Williams of Kars. r 

The Gazette of last night contains the announcement that Mr. Valen- 
tine Fleming, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Tasmania, and Mr, 
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Dominick Daly, Licutenant-Governor of Prince Edward Island, have 
received the honour of knighthood. 


THE SPE 





The Hamburg News reports that 40,000 men have been sent against 
Schamyl; and that the population on the Black Sea coast North of Re- 
dout Kaleh is in arms against the Russians. 

The Trieste telegraph reports that ‘‘ Yemen is in insurrection; and 
that the Porte has required troops from the Viceroy of Egypt to accom- 
pany the new Goyernor to Yemen.” 





We are authorized to state, that her Majesty the Queen intends to pro- 
ceed to Aldershott on Monday next, for the purpose of reviewing, in the 
afternoon, the regiments of the Guards and of the Line which have lately 
returned from the Crimea.— Morning Post. 


A fortnight ago, Lord Palmerston gave a promise in Parliament that 
the entry of the Guards into London on their return from the Crimea 
should be so arranged as to time and place that all the inhabitants of the 
metropolis who chose might witness the sight. It was assumed imme- | 
diately, that as the Guards marched out on the starlit February morning | 
by the Strand and Waterloo Bridge, they would return by the same 
route; and it was assumed that the Queen would meet and head her 
Guards on horseback. Everybody was satisfied. By and by, however, | 
there arose a whisper that some of the hidden powers had arranged | 
that the Guards should return to quarters—we cannot say enter | 
London—by Vauxhall Bridge. This rumour, laughed at as incredible, | 
grew into a fact. The hidden powers, who keep up the policy of a hid- | 
den army, had decreed that it should be so, and had submitted their plan 
to the Queen. Chief among those hidden powers is the Quartermaster- 
General, Sir Richard Airey. His theory is, it seems, that the Guards 
are solely the Guards of the Queen, ergo not the soldiers of the public. 
He contemns the public, and the public contemn him. The manifest 
discrepancy between the plan of the Quartermaster-General and the pro- 
mise of Lord Palmerston struck everybody. Where was the War Mi- 
nister? Lord Palmerston intended, so the people thought, to give them 
at once a fine military spectacle and an opportunity of honouring 
the Guards. But Sir Richard Airey took a Quartermaster-General’s 
view of the subject, and simply arranged a line of march consequent on 
change of quarters. Was he ashamed of the troops, that he proposed to 
bring them in by a back-door; otherwise why try to keep them out of 
sight? For doing these things the official Globe rebuked him as a “ flip- 
pant official,” insinuating that he acted in opposition to Lord Panmure. 
That was on Thursday; on Friday the Glode officially announced that 
Sir Richard would not be allowed to have his own way. Ordinary folks 
thought the .»atter settled; but lo, today Sir Richard publishes his 
programme in the morning journals—the old programme. 

May we not infer from this that there is “‘a want of harmony” be- 
tween the Departments; that the Horse Guards is battling with the 
War Office? The Premier, however, we should say, cannot afford to 
succumb to a fifth-rate soldier like the Quartermaster-General. But how 
does the matter stand }—is the entry of the Guards to be a military spec- 
tacle, or a Quartermaster’s march? The latest report, not without ap- 
pearance of authenticity, is that Sir Richard has been defeated, and that 
the Guards wi// march by Waterloo Bridge and the Strand. 





MARKET. 
Stock ExcHancE, Fripay APTERNOON. 

The English Funds continue to show undiminished buoyancy, with ap- 
parently few disturbing causes to arrest their upward course. The public, 
assisted by the abundance of money, purchase largely; and the operators 
generally are anticipating a further duction in the Bank rate of discount. 
The market presents its usual character after a long period of agitation, 
when a return of confidence causes the tide for speculation and investment 
to flow freely. With little interruption, the Funds have improved }. 
Consols have reached 96; an altitude expressive of public opinion, and 
frequently in the past history of the Funds the guarantee of higher prices. 
Today a few sales to realize have caused them to decline }. Consols for 
Account leave off at 953 3. Consol Scrip has improved this week 1 per cent. 
Bank Stock is }, Exchequer Bills are 6s. better. 

In the discount-market there is a good supply of money at 4 per cent. 

At the Bank business is limited, pending a further movement in the rate of 
discount. Attention has been drawn to the large number of new schemes 
introduced on the Stock Exchange since the commencement of the year ; and 
with the influx of bullion new ones will doubtless arise to an unlimited ex- 
tent. The continual outlay of capital will cause its effect on the Money- 
market to be closely watched. The experience of the past points to the 
danger of too sudden a reaction when the fever of speculation is at its 
height. 
The monthly settlement on the Paris Bourse caused a fall of 1 per cent in 
Rentes: they afterwards rallied } through numerous purchases on orders 
from this side, causing relief in the arrangement of the Account, and ren- 
dering the rate of continuation comparatively easy. These purchases have 
caused great heaviness in the French rate of exchange; but as they have 
now been paid for, it is considered that the decline will be only temporary. 
The gold and specie arrivals have comprised 180,000/. from New York, and 
427,000/. from the West Indies. The shipments of specie for India and | 
China by the Euxine were very considerable, namely, 810,322/.: of this 
sum 767,797/. was silver. Large purchases of silver for India and China 
continue to be made on the Continent, for which gold is transmitted in pay- 
ment. 

In Foreign Stocks there has been great activity, and the operators 
show little inclination to realize: in some cases a considerable improvement 
has occurred. In Buenos Ayres it has been 6; Peruvian, 3; Russian Five 
per Cents, 2; Ditto Four-and-a-half per Cents, 14; Brazilian, Chilian, Da- 
nish Five per Cents, Portuguese, and Venezuela, 1; Spanish Three per 
Cents, 3; Austrian, } ; Dutch and Turkish Four per Cents, }; Turkish 
Six per Cents have fallen 3. 

The rise in Consols has caused numerous inquiries for Railway Stocks, 
and a further important advance has taken place in some instances. Today 
they are rather lower, but an improvement is still shown in the following 
lines compared with last week—Scottish Central, 6/. ; East Lancashire, and 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, 37. ; London and North-Western, 2/. 15s. ; Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast, 2/.; Bristol and Exeter, 1/.; North- 
Eastern—York, 10s. ; North-Eastern—Berwick, and Midland, have declined 
10s. In Foreign Shares the rise has been—Paris and Lyons, 5s. ; 
Western and North-Western of France, 1/. 10s. ; 


MONEY 








‘ Paris and Orleans, 1/. ; 
Eastern of France, 15s.; East Indian, and Northern of France, 10s. ; Great 
Central of France, 5s. 


: : SatrurpDay, Twetve o’CLocg. 
The English Funds have declined § this morning ; Consols for Account 
are 954 g. Exchequer Bills 18 21 premium. 





There is another favourable 
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return of bullion by the Bank of England; the increase is 655,793/. In 
Foreign Stocks, Turkish is flat, owing to an impression that a new Five 
per Cent Loan will be announced at the price of 85. The Six per Cents are 
now 1034 43, and the Four per Cents 1053 6}. Railways are rather dull— 
Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 106 4; London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 110 ; London and South-Western, 107} ; Midland, 843; North British, 
393; South Wales, 80. 





SaturDay, One o’CLock. 

The English Funds have recovered from the depression of this morning; 
Consols for Account are now 953 3. Exchequer Bills 17 20 premium. In 
Foreign Stocks, Turkish Securities have been lower, but have since rallied ; 
the bargains in the Six per Cents have been at 103} 231; in the Four per 
Cents, at 1053 6}. a 

Railways are slightly better—Bristol and Exeter, 96; Eastern Counties, 
103 ; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 63} ; Great Northern, 944; Great Southern 
and Western poy 1093}; Great Western, 63; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 973; London and Blackwall, 73; London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 109}; London and North-Western, 1093; London and South-West- 
ern, 107; Midland, 833; North British, 383; North-Eastern—Berw ick, 
874; Ditto York, ;. North London, 95; South-Eastern, 75]; 
Geelong and Melbourne, Guaranteed 5 per Cent, 55; Grand Trunk of Ca- 
nada, A Issue, 15; Great Indian Peninsula, 223; Great Western of Canada, 
26}; Northern of France, 45}. Mine—United Mexican, 3. Joint Stock 
Banks—Bank of Egypt, 133; London Chartered Bank of Australi 213 ; 
London and Westminster, 50 ; Ottoman Bank, 138. Miscellaneous—Crystal 
Palace Preference, 53 ; Electric Telegraph, 94; General Steam Navigation, 
374 : oo’ Screw Steam Shipping Company, 14}; Peel River Land and 
Mineral, 3}. 


3 per Cent Consols .,........ shut Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 64 6exd. 
Ditto for Account ........... 958 | Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 95 7 

3 per Cent Reduced ..,...... 95, Mexican 3 per Cents .,.,.... 22} 34 
New 3 per Cents........ss008 963 | Peruvian af per Cents....... 813 
Long Annuities .,........... 3} | Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 57 9 
A, rrr 217 19 Portuguese 4 per Cents.,... 49 51 exd 
Exchequer Bills ........... 17 20 pm.| Russian 5 per Cents ......... lll 13 
ener shut | Ditto 44 perCents......... 98100 ex d 
Austrian 5 per Cents........ 87 90 exd.| Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 464 7 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 101 3 Ditto Deferred .........+.00 | 5 
Belgian 44 per Cents......... 95 7 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 913 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... 104 6 Swedish 4 per Cents ....... » 88 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 103 5 Turkish 6 per Cents ........ 1034 4 
Danish 3 pe Cents ........ + 835 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 105} ? 


The London Chartered Bank of Australia seems rapidly to have recovered 
from its losses. The profits for the half-year ending December last not 
only enabled the Directors to wipe off the 7743/7. balance of loss from the 
preceding half-year, but also to propose a dividend of 1} per cent, leaving a 
surplus of 28537.; and when the meeting of proprietors was held, on the 
27th of last month, by unanimous consent the dividend was increased to 2 
per cent; 4600/. more of profit, from the purchase of gold, having accrued 
in the December half-year, though not reeeived in time to be placed in the 
accounts. The bank has recovered with the commercial recovery of Victoria 
and the increased gold-production. 

The London and Paris Bank has received its charter of incorporation. 

An application has been made to the Privy Council for a substituted 
charter to effect an amalgamation of the Chartered Bank of Asia and the 
Mercantile Bank of India. 





At the meeting of the Crystal Palace Company, on Monday, a dividend of 
2s. per share was declared, payable on or before the lst October. The 
amount of capital to be raised to complete the undertaking is 90,375/. ; 
making the total cost 1,328,000/. The Directors are hopeful in their views 
of the future. 

The London Dock Company have declared a dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum. 


A number of new projects have been announced this week, indicating the 
ease of the money-market under the influence of peace. 

The Thames Steam-Tug and Lighterage Company—capital 200,0007.— 
propose to apply steam power to the carrying on of goods traffic on the river, 
either by conveying merchandise in small steamers or using them to tow 
barges. The scheme seems to be a very good one, and it is to be cautiously 
carried out. 

The Indian Mercantile Agency—capital 1,000,0007.—is to be established 
for the purpose of making advances on goods and raw produce, and for open- 
ing agencies in the ports and cities of India. 

CrysTaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
July 4, including season-ticket-holders, 58,761. 








Che Theatres, 


Madame Ristori has now nearly if not quite reached the end of the re- 
pertory destined for the English public; the subject of Mirra, which 
was one of her most famous tragedies at Paris, being deemed incompa- 
tible with London fastidiousness. Of the four parts she has hitherto 
played, the Rosmunda will doubtless leave the strongest impression on the 
mind of our public. Her Pia dei Tolomei, perfect as it is in its way, be- 
longs to low art; her Maria Stuarda is not likely to eclipse the remi- 
niscence of Mademoiselle Rachel ; whereas her Rosmunda is even grander 
than her Medea, and has the additional advantage of being set in a play 
of classic stamp. The terrible Princess of the Gepide, who, having 
murdered her first husband out of stern filial duty, murders his daughter 
also for winning the heart of the accomplice in crime whom she has 
made the partner of her throne, is one of those largely-conceived, straight- 
going ladies, hugely provoked, and hugely vindictive, whom we seldom 
find beyond the range of early history, though every nation seems to 
preserve a specimen of the genus in its archives, and to point to it as a 
sort of moral Stonehenge. Thus, Italy has her Rosmunda, France her 
Brunhilda and Fredegonda, Germany her Chrimhilda, ancient Britain 
her Widen, (the “ Videna” of Mr. Heraud,) and Anglo-Saxon England 
her Elfrida; who are all to be distinguished from the move politic 
viragoes of a later age, and are closely akin to the strong-minded females 
of mythic Greece. A character of this kind is exactly suited to the phy- 
sique, the style, and the appearance of Madame Ristori. When we saw 
her grand impersonation of Medea, we regretted that she had not rather 
embodied the stern heroine of Euripides than the filagree creation of 
M. Legouvé, who has done so much to obtain complexity where simplicity 
is the great charm. By the production of Alfieri’s Rosmunda, the posi- 
tion which we conceived as a desideratum is actually taken by the 
actress. 


The Italian Operahouses have not this week presented any novelty. 
At Her Majesty's, the greatest attraction has been Piccolomim, who has 
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drawn enormous house in the Figlia del Reggimento. She takes La Tra- 
viata for her benefit on Thursday next. On Tuesday the much-talked-of 
ballet Le Corsaire is to be produced. 
in Paris during the season, is (as the ballet used to be of old) a regular 


This piece, which has been a rage | 


drama, with plot, character, and incident, and demanding no small his- | 


trionic power. At Paris it is the entertainment of a whole evening ; but 
Mr. Lumley knows that this will not do for London, and we shall there- 
fore have it in the form and dimensions of an afterpiece. Rosati comes, 
covered with Parisian laurels, to represent Byron’s heroine. 

At the Lyceum, it is announced that Bosio is to appear on Monday as 


| that has appeared in England within living memory. 


Leonora in La Tyovetore, the part previously performed by Madame | 


Bosio is the prime favourite at this theatre just now, and 


Jenny Ney. 
In such light parts as Rosina in the Bardiere, Zerlina 


very deservedly. 

in Don Giovanni, « 
charming; but it remains to be seen whether she has tragic weight 
enough for the heroine of the Trovatore. 


Mr. Buckstone took his benefit on Wednesday, and the Haymarket was 
crowded. Two novelties marked the occasion,—a ballet by the Spanish 
dancers, entitled Tie Captives, and a petite comédie, adapted from Ou 
passerai-je mes Soirées ? (a well-known French vaudeville) with the British 
name Mr. Hughes at Home. The latter is one of those purely conversa- 
tional displays which, although recognized with respect by the Parisian 
public, are looked upon as much slighter than they really are by the 
action-loving Englishman. Mr. Buckstone and Miss Blanche Fane are 
the two combatants who maintain the war of words. 


The class of Yankee character which was made famous by Mrs. Flo- 
rence at Drury Lane is now undertaken at the Adelphi by Mrs. Barney 
Williams, who claims the merit of originating it in the United States. 
Both she and Mr. Barney Williams, who is an Irish low comedian of 
considerable humour, succeed in awakening roars of laughter. 





The death of Mr. Charles Young, which occurred at Brighton on Sun- 
day last, will occasion a gap in a certain section of London society. 
Though many years had elapsed since his retirement from the stage, and 
to younger men he appeared as one of the actors of a past generation, 


r Adina in the Elisir d’Amore, no one can be more 


| with all she is equally conversant, in all she is equally at home. 


Charles Young had not ceased to be an important figure in the theatrical 


world. Much as Mr. Dryden, in the days of Charles the Second, was 
anxiously questioned by contemporary wits on the merits of some new 
play by Racine, so was the opinion of Mr. Young eagerly sought when 
some new tragic phenomenon was before the town. He uttered oral 
judgments on Mademoiselle Rachel; he was one of the English Hamlets 
who witnessed the delineations of M. Emil Devrient; and had he now 
been alive and well, he would have been seen about London dilating on 
the qualifications of Madame Ristori. In the general memory, he 
lives as an eminent tragedian of the Kemble school, distinguished 
by their attributes, which mark rather the consummate artist than the 
impulsive man of genius; and his name is associated with those charac- 
ters in which dignity is an important element. However, the general 
memory has not been quite accurate in this matter. Mr. Charles Young, 
though certainly he shone in the stately line of business, and even ele- 
vated Iago from a vulgar transparent villain to a wicked but plausible 
gentleman, was endowed with a large amount of versatility, and acted 
even low-comedy parts with so much humour, that many who closely 
watched his career from the beginning doubted whether he had not mis- 
taken his proper vocation in sacrificing Thalia at the altar of Melpomene. 
The oblivion of the public with respect to the comic side of the actor 
may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that this was more developed 
in his earlier than in his later days—more in the provinces than in Lon- 
don. 

His position in society was of that thoroughly unequivocal kind which 
is rarely attained by members of the histrionic profession. He was a 
frequent guest at houses of the highest class, not as a “lion,” but as an 
accomplished, intelligent, agreeable man, standing on the same level as 
those by whom he was surrounded. The conventional formalisms of the 
stage somewhat tinged, perhaps, his manners in private life; but this 
might be looked upon rather as an accession of dignity than the reverse. 
Remembered by the older men of the day as one of the most eminent 
tragedians, at a time when the stage was patronized by a more intel- 
lectual class than at present, he departs from us universally recognized as 
a respectable English gentleman. 

THE LAST OF JENNY LIND. 

Madame Goldschmidt Lind gave her “ last farewell concert” at Exe- 
ter Hall on Monday evening. It was an evening of extraordinary ex- 
citement, not exceeded by that of her first appearance at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre nine years ago; and this though the excitement of that memor- 
able evening was largely mingled with curiosity, which has long since 
been satisfied. For that feeling another was now substituted—regret at 
parting with one whose popularity in this country has not only been 
unbounded, but who has gained a larger share of personal regard and 
even affection than any foreign artist who ever visited our shores. 

As this last appearance of Jenny Lind may be regarded as an incident 
of interest in English musical annals, we insert the programme of the 
concert. 


PART I. 
Overture, Clemenza di Tito ......0cccseeceees .. Mozart. 
Hymn for Soprano, Chorus, and Organ— Madame 
Goldschmidt ...... (ccnbtenadntaei eed aoe sn oes Mendelssohn 
Concerto Drammatico, Violin, Herr Ernst........ Spohr. 
Sacred Cantata, the 130th Psalm—Solos, Madame 
Goldschmidt and Mr. Lockey..... Oeesececevees Otto Goldschmidt. 
PART Il. 
Overture, The Ruler of the Spirits. ........+0.04+ Weber. 
Aria, *‘ Non paventar”—Madame Goldschmidt .. Mozart. 
Concerto for Pianoforte, with Orchestra.......... Otto Goldschmidt. 
Scena and Aria, *“‘ Ah, non giunge ’—Madame 
ee eT ee Bellini. 
Fantasia, Violoncello, Signor Piatti... . Piatti. 





Swedish Melody, ‘‘ The Echo ”— Madame Gold- 
schmidt. 

Conductor—Mr. Benedict. | 

An excellent selection; but composed entirely of pieces performed at | 
Mr. and Madame Goldschmidt’s previous concerts of the season. Mr. 
Goldschmidt’s Sacred Cantata was given with increased effect: the 

choral portion was executed with more precision, and the design of the | 

work was on repetition better understood. Madame Goldschmidt exerted | 





Cowan, C. 
| Cowper, Rt. Hn. W.Heard, J 


| Duke, Sir J. 


herself to the utmost, displaying her beauties in all their lustre— 
from the wonderful power of her voice, in its highest regions, in the 
song of the Queen of Night, to the rapt earnestness of her expression in 
Mendelssohn's Hymn, and the outpouring of love and joy in the finale 
of the Sonnambula. She left on the minds and hearts of the vast assem- 
bly who heard her that evening, and who rose from their seats with one 
consent to wave their adieus, an impression which will never be effaced. 

In losing Jenny Lind, we have lost the most remarkable vocal artist 
We ourselves can 
look back, through the long vista of years reaching almost to the begin 
ning of the present century, and see in imagination the line of beautiful 
forms which people it, from the distant visions of the Maras, Billingtons, 
and Catalanis, to the Schroders, Malibrans, and Grisis; and we do not 
find in the whole series any image which will fill so large a space as that 
of Jenny Lind in the eye of a future age. Her artistic peculiarity is 
catholicity : others have possessed themselves of corners of their art—have 
excelled in this or that branch or department ; she is mistress of the whole 
field—no portion of it has been left unconquered. In the musical drama—in 
the oratorio—in the most highly finished music of the concert-room and the 
chamber—in the simple rustic ballad of her own and other coyntries— 
She can 
speak every dialect of the universal language of music : to her no one 
seems foreign or acquired, they appear all alike to be her native 
language, her mother tongue. Compare Jenny Lind with every other 
singer in this one respect, and it will be seen how she stands alone 
among them all. Her peculiarities may be traced to the largeness of 
soul with which Nature has gifted her, to her expansive impulses, her 
boundless sympathies with all that is great and beautiful in art, and the 
intense earnestness of feeling which such sympathies must necessarily 
engender. Few of her successors will be able to emulate her greatness, 
but all may profit more or less by her example. All may strive to attain 
that pure-minded devotion which has made her so great an artist, and all 
may practise those feminine virtues which have made her so bright an 
ornament of her sex. 








THE AMERICAN ENLISTMENT DIVISION. 

Supply.—Question put—‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair,” 
amendment moved by Mr. Moore to leave out from the word ‘* That”’ to the 
end of the question, in order to add the words, ‘‘ the conduct of her Majesty’s 
Government in the differences that have arisen between them and the Go- 
vernment of the United States on the question of enlistment has not entitled 
them to the approbation of this House.” Question again proposed, ‘* That 
the words proposed to be left out stand part of the question.”” The House 
divided, Ayes, 274; Noes, 80 

MAJORITY—AYES. 

Duncan, Viscount Ingram, H. 
Duncan, G. Jackson, W. 
Duncombe, Hn, Col.Johnstone, J. 
Dundas, F. Keating, H. 8. 
Dunlop, A. M. Kendall, N. 
Du Pré, C. G, Kershaw, J. Ridley, G. 
Atherton, W. East, Sir J. B. King, Hn, P. J. L. Robartes, T. J. A. 
Bailey, C. Ellice, E. Kingscote, R. N. F. Rolt, P. 
Baines, Rt. Hon, M.Esmonde, d. hinnaird, Hn. A. F. Russell, F. C. H, 


Pritchard, J. 
Ricardo, O. 
Ricardo, Samson 
Rice, E. R. 
Richardson, J. J. 


Acton, J. 
Adair, H. E. 
Adair, Colonel 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Anderson, Sir J. 
Antrobus, E. 


Ball, J. Ewart, W. Kirk, W. Russell, Francis W. 
Baring, H. B. Ewart, J.C. Labouchere, H. Sandon, Viscount 
Baring, Sir F. Farrar, J. Lee, W Sawle, C. B. G. 


Lemon, Sir C. Scholefield, W. 
Lewis, Rt. Hn. Sir G.Scobell, Capt. 
Lindsay, W. 8. Scrope, G. P. 
Littletoa, Hon. E. R.Seymour, H. D. 
Lowe, Rt. Hon, R. Seymour, W. D, 
Luce, T Shafto, R. D. 
M‘Cann, J. Shee, W. 

M‘Gregor, James Shelburne, Earl of 
M‘Gregor, John Shelley, Sir J. V. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. Sheridan, R. B. 
Magan, W. Hi. Smith, Rt. Hn. R.V. 
Marjoribanks, D. C. Smith, A. 

Martin, P. W. Smollett, A. 
Massey, W. N. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Matheson, Sir J. Spooner, R. 
Milligan, R. Stafford, Marquis of 
Mills, T. Stanhope, 

Michell, W. Stirling, W. 

Moffat, G. Strickland, Sir G. 
Monck, Viscount Strutt, Rt. Hon, E. 
Moncreiff, Rt. Hn. J.Sturt, H. G. 
Monsell, Rt. Hn. W.Talbot, C. R. M. 
Montgomery, Sir G. Tancred, H. W. 
Morris, D. Thompson, G. 
Mostyn, Hn, T. E. Thornely, T. 
Mowatt, F. Thornhill, W. P. 
Mowbray, J. R. Tite, W. 


Feilden, M. J. 
Fenwick, H. 


Bass, M. T. 
Baxter, W. E. 
Beamish, F. B. Fergus, J. 
Berkeley, Sir M. Ferguson, Colonel 
serkeley, Hon. H. F.Ferguson, Sir R. 
Sethell, Sir R. Ferguson, J. 
siddulph, R. M. Fitzgerald, Sir J. 
Biggs, John Fitzgerald, J. D. 
Biggs, William Fitzroy, Rt. Hn. H. 
Black, A. Fitzwilliam, Hn. C. 
Blakemore, T. W. B.Fitzwilliam, Hn. G. 
Bland, L. H. Foley, J. H. H. 
Blandford, Marq. of Forster, C. 
jonham-Carter, J. Forster, J. 
jouverie, Rt. Hn, E.Fortescue, C, 8. 
Bramston, T. W. Fox, W. J. 

Brand, Hon. H. Freestun, Col. 
Brocklehurst, J, French, Col. 
Brotherton, J. Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Brown, W. Gladstone, W. 
Bruce, Lord E. Glyn, G. C. 
Buckley, General Goddard, A. L. 
Byng, Hon. G. H. C.Goderich, Viscount 
Cardwell, Rt. Hn. E.Gordon, Hon. A. 
Carnac, Sir J. R. iower, Hon. F. L. 
Castlerosse, Visct. aham, Sir J. 
Caulfield, Col. J. M.Greene, T. 
Cavendish, Hn, C. C.Gregson, 8. Mullings, J. R. Tomline, G. 
Cavendish, Hon. G. Grenfell, C. W. Muntz, G. F. Traill, G. 

Challis, Mr. Ald. Grey, Rt. Un, Sir G.Napier, Sir C. Uxbridge, Earl of 
Chambers, M. Grey, R. W. Newark, Viscount Villiers, Rt. Hn. C, 
Chaplin, W. J. Grosvenor, Lord R. Nisbet, R. P. Vivian, H. H. 
Cheetham, J. Grosvenor, Earl North, F. Waddington, H. 8, 
Cholmondeley,Ld.H.Gurney, J. H. Oakes, J. H. P. Warner, E. 

Clay, Sir W Hall, Rt. In. Sir B.O’ Brien, Sir T. Watkins, Coil. L. 

( ; 

( 

( 

( 

( 
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lifford, H. M. Hankey, T. O’Brien, J. Watson, W. H. 
‘obbett, J. M. Hanmer, Sir J. O'Connell, Capt. D. Welby, Sir G. E. 
‘obbold, J. C. Harcourt, G. G. Oliveira, B. Wells, W. 
ockburn, Sir A. J, Harcourt, Colonel Osborne, R. Whatman, J. 
oles, H. B. Hardinge, lin. C. S.Ossulston, Lord Whitbread, 8. 
sollier, R. P. Hastie, Alexander Owen, Sir J. Wickham, H. W. 
Colvile, C. R, Hastie, Archibald Paget, Lord A. Wilkinson, W. A. 
Headlam, T. E. Palmerston, Visct. Wilcox, B. M‘Ghie 
ee Patten, Colonel W. Williams, T. P. 
Heathcote, Hn.G. H.Pechell, Sir G. B. Williams, W. 
Peel, Sir R. Wilson, J. 
Peel, F. Winnington, Sir T. 
Pellatt, A. Wood, Sir C. 
Perry, Sir T. E. Wortley, Rt. Hn. J. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


Craufurd, E. H. J 
Crossley, F. Herbert, H. A. 
Currie, R. Heywood, J. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. Higgins, Colonel O. 
Deasy, R. Hindley, C. 


Deedes, W. Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Denison, E. Holland, E. 
Denison, J. E. Horsman, Rt. Hn. E 
Dering, Sir E Howard, Hn, C. W. 
De Vere, 8. Hughes, W. B. 
Dillwyn, L. L. Hughes, H. G. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. Hutchins, E. J. 
Drummond, H. Hutt, W. 

Ingham, R. 





Phillimore, J.G. 
Pigott, F 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, Col. 
Ponsonby, Hn. A. 
Portal, M. 
Portman, Hon. W. 
Price, Sir Robert 
Price, W. P. 


Wynne, W. W. E. 
Wyvill, M. 


Tellers. 
Hayter, Rt. Hn. W, 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
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Bignold, Sir 8, 
Blackburn, P. 
Bond, J. W. M‘G, 
Bowyer, G. 
Bramley-Moore, J. 
Bruce, Major C, 


Adderley, C. B. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Baring, T. 

Baring, Hon. F. 
Bellew, T. A. 


Buck, Colonel 
Butt, G. M. 
Cecil, Lord R. 
Cocks, T. 8. 
Cole, Hon. H, A. 
Conolly, T. 


Devereux, J. T. 
Dunne, Colonel 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. 8. 
Floyer, J. 
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Tempest, Lord A, V. | 
Thesiger, Sir F. | 
Tollemache, J. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vernon, L. V. 


Follett, B. 8. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H.Miall, E. 

Forester, Rt. Hn. Cl.Jolliffe, H. H. Murrough, J. P. 
Gibson, Rt. Hon, T.Kennedy, T. Naas, Lord 
Gla@stone, Captain Knox, Hon. W.S. Napier, Rt. Hn. J. 
Graham, Lord M, W.Liddell, Hon. H. G. Newdegate, C. N. 
Greene, Lindsay, Hon. Col, Pakington, Sir J. Waddington, D. 
Grogan, E. Lisburne, Earl of Parker, R. T. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Hadfield, G. Lockhart, W. Peacocke, G. M. W. Warren, 8. 
Hamilton, Lord C, Lovaine, Lord Roebuck, J. A. Wyndham, H. 
Hamilton, G. A. Lushington, C. M. Seymer, H. K. Wynne, Rt. Hn, J. 
Hamilton, Rt. Hn. R. Macartney, G, Smijth, Sir W. Yorke, Hon, E, T. 
Hanbury, Hn. C. 8. M‘Evoy, Ek. Smith, J. B. 
Handcock, Hn. H. Maguire, J. F, Somerset, Col. 
Holford, R. 8. Malins, R. Stafford, A, 
Hume, W. F. Meagher, T. Swift, R. 


Tellers. 
Moore, G. H. 
daillie, H. J. 








THE REVENUE. 
I. The following is an Abstract of the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended June 30, 
1856, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 


























QUARTERS ENDED 
30th Sept. 3ist Dec. | 3ist March | 20th June 
1855. 5 | 556. 856 
} £ £ 
6,018,487 5,707,101 | 5,540,132 5,864,724 
5,137,000 4,604,000 2,806,778 5,005,000 
1,652,723 | 1,749,769 | 1,858,683 
154,000 | 1,351,000 | 
4,594,858 | 1,335,373 | 
645,000 | 647,000 | } 
66,516 85,000 | 
188,557 345,317 | 298,502 | 
| 1 | 
} 





15,824,560 | 18,404,075 17,545,272 


18 457,141 | 
QUARTERS ENDED 






































il 1,150,064 


S seniatetnekdantin 


30th Sept. | 3lst Dec. | 3lst March | 30th June 
1854. 1854. 1855 | 855. 
£ £ £ | 
Customs ......... Creccccccvccvccsocess 5,654,927 6, 5,040,405 | 5,768,309 | 
Excise... | 4,722. 707 | 2,765,089 4,763,374 
Stamps 1,876,510 | 1,855,354 | 1, 
Taxes .. | 1,315,956 244,512 1 j 
Property Tax .. | $79,017 5,991,574 2 | 
Post-office ......+.++. eee 652,094 | 687 ,000 
wn Lands | 80,000 | 66,000 | 6 } 
| 178,177 } 243,361 | 325,772 | 
| 
Totals ..ccccccccscccces eoecesceecs 16,450,210 | 15,719,703 | 16,836,295 | 17,123,220 
| Year ended | Yearended | 
30th June 30th June | 
1856. 1855 | 
£ £ | 
DD ddcvecsccsccvccsesteespeccesoosscceceesccsacevececess 23,130,444 478 
Excise } 17,552,778 
Stamps. | 7,359,832 
Taxes....... 3,091,375 = | 
Property Tax | $ } 
Post-office . . . | 
PT Cid nch di cccaceedsaebuneutss uceesaceberes | 
| | 





SU slindiidiitinnavbithinentiandathinimienieessansssenieal | 70,231,048 66,129.428 





II. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter and Year ended June 30, 1856, 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 


























QUARTER ENDED YEAR ENDED 
June 30, 1856, June 30, 1856. | 
poe fl 
Increase. | Decrease. Increase Decrease. | 
£ | £ | | 
96,416 | a 651,561 
241,626 | —- —_—- 
| 13,895 — | 
—_ 3,005 5,651 
116,995 | -—— 3,522.663 
— | 9,000 49,152 
000 | ae 11,944 | 
— | 8,084 248,160 
456,036 | 33,984 | 4,489,131 387,511 
: Ie. 
£4,101,620 


ITL. An Account showing the Net Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended June 30, 1856; the Application of the same, and the 
Ch: of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 











































Surplus balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, fi | 

7 ~ Ag aha rg idate » for the Quarter £ 

Great Britain ... . 
Tweland ..ccvccccccccceccces Seweccecorecccccoceseecosecscocose 
647 831 
Balance of Money received under the Act for Funding Exchequer Bills ......... 159,000 
Income reeeived in the Quarter ended June 30, 1856, as shown in Account 1..... 17 545,272 
it received in the Quarter ended June 30, 1856, in full of First Loan , 
her ibsibses cubasesabtatoesiaeonscedsences ©: ceecevcececoes onan 1,499,000 
Ditto, im part of Second Loan of £5,000,000.............sccccceeeee = 2,500,000 
Money received in lieu of Exchequer Bills, in part of Funding of,3,000,000/. ..... 149,724 
Amount received in the Quarter ended June 30, 1856, in repayment of J 
Vances for Public Works, &C....seccecesercceeceesecenseses erececese cocecccece 374,471 
Ba 22,875,298 | 
lance, being the Deficiency on the 30th June 1856, upon the Charge of the 

Consolidated Pund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 

Charges payable in the Quarter to September 30, 1856, and for which Ex- 

chequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter ...........sssses0000 3,584,645 

26,459,943 | 
Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended June 30, 1856, to 
mp f Excheq Bills (Deficiency) for the Quarter ended March 31, 
a 1856, Teas — of charge transferred to Ireland.........00.sseccecsseeeccees 2,569,109 
q is, red: d with Money received under the Act for Funding Ex- 
Hi niskieidiualMemaacthiucdentadccacabinabenneacathaee cree ses 306,538 | 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services, in the Quarter ended | 
 itnitingcn0s0<cacceduanncsteoccevse lbntiasdadbbienenetesivwative + 15,508,133 
Chores cf the Consolidated Pund for the Quarter ended June 30, 
, a 
Interest of the Permanent Debt... .....+.....000++: 6 248,99: 
Terminable Debt - ‘sce ser 
Interest of Exch 10,633 
bo dee List... cccccccess POecesccsrccsoccccocceeesore 100,170 
Charges on Consol eeesccocccnsccesecsces 360,911 
Advances for Public Works, &c. ........000..00.000 eevee ececcceses 324,700 
7,734,304 
Balance of Money received under the Act for Fundi hy sss 
. — += ied to Revenue...... OnP ehabcnesenséccees eee ce re coccccce 2,186 
urplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, forthe ‘ 

Quarter ended June 30, 1856, viz-— — | 
Great Britain ........+.00seesssee eeveceroccccsees Cercece coccccoce | 
MEMES wan cecteccocceccccnccescoceccqacosoccoscee Ceececccccece ° 339,581 | 

—_— 339,581 
£26,459,943 | 





| with longing eyes across the At 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 

> . 

THE UNITED STATES. 

Tue rapid growth and grand destiny of the United States of 
America have been for many years a favourite topic of writers 
and politicians who for one cause or other are discontented with 
the institutions and manners of the older countries of Europe. 
‘We air a great nation, we air; and, I calculate we progress at 
a rate that makes you Europeans sick with envy and despair,” is 
a formula accepted almost as readily at Paris or London, and as 


| devoutly believed, as by the Yankee who gives frequent utterance 


to it in his improved English. And certainly there is much 
in the circumstances of the United States that may well cause 
the statesman and the peasant of Europe to sigh as he thinks 
on the difference. The one has his taxes to raise, the other has 
the no less disagreeable task of paying them; the former is 
always perplexed with the fearful problem of pauperism in the 
mass, the latter has a constant struggle with the difficulties of 
poverty. The real problem of European statesmanship has long 
been, how to make the material condition of the lowest class suffi- 
ciently comfortable to allow society as a whole to advance steadily 
towards its ideal ; and the European proletaire finds himself, now 
that most of his arbitrary fetters have been struck off, as de- 
pressed as ever by the necessities of unintermitting labour, and 
perhaps farther removed from any chances of a brilliant or joyous 
existence than his progenitors of five centuries back. American 
statesmen have not yet begun to encounter this primary 
problem in any appreciable degree of difficulty. A virgin soil 
everywhere offers abundant resources, upon which population does 
not even threaten to press ; a large family is a fortune to a poor 
man, and a life of freedom and plenty is open to all who have 


| strength to labour with industry and frugality to use their oppor- 


tunities, And the result is a rapidity of increase in the number 
of the people which only serves more rapidly to develop the mar- 
vellous resources of the land, its rich fertility of soil, its magnitfi- 
cent natural water communication, its variety of climate and pro- 
duction, its grand advantages of geographical position. No won- 
der that both the governing classes of Europe and the most nume- 
rous of the classes that make up our social scale should often look 

, fantic, and that to the latter Ame- 
rica should be the land of promise, offering to their imaginations 


| . . ‘sf . . 
all that is wanting at home to make life delightful, and to sweeten 


the toil to which they only object when in excess and without its 
natural rewards and consolations. 
We have been in England long accustomed to qualify the pic- 


| ture by the slight drawback, that not even the boundless re- 
| sources of the United States sufficed absolutely to prevent the suf- 


fering and humiliation of such poverty as arose from the incapa- 
city of individuals ; that the great cities of the Union presented 
that poverty in as squalid and debased a form as our own; and 
that the evil was on the increase, through the indiscriminate exo- 
dus of European paupers irrespective of their moral and physical 
fitness for the circumstances of the country. We have been long 
familiar with the fact that the manners aud social habits of Ameri- 
cans are not to our taste, and that few persons who could obtain a 


| respectable maintenance in Europe would find the change to 


the United States a change for the better. It has been known 
that the political institutions of America have not been favourable 
to the growth of that true freedom which allows tothe individual 
and to the minority the right of differing from the majority for 
the time being without repression or offence ; that faction has 
raged with an extreme violence unknown among ourselves ; that 
the personal demeanour of public men has been indecent and 
outrageous ; and that the republic which is founded on an 
equality of rights cannot tolerate superiority of fortune, of cha- 
racter, or of taste, but resents them as violations of its funda- 
mental principle, and logically excludes their possessors from any 
practical share of political power. We have seen the safeguards 
that the wiser statesmen of the Revolution thought necessary, 
one by one removed, the integrity of the judicial bench endangered 
in one State after another, the dons honesty of members of 
Congress and Senators rendered something more than suspicious, 
solemn Federal compacts set at nought by reckless majorities, 
and many other symptoms which were discerned in their early 
stages by acute observers, and have since assumed alarming pro- 
portions. All this, however, has been looked upon as the ne- 
cessary result of the gradual expansion of the territorial sway and 
of the full development of the political system of the Republic. 
Hopeful men have watched these symptoms as the growing pains 
in the expanding limbs of the youth or the mere awkwardness 
of hobbledehoyhood ; and political speculators have been rather 
interested than anxious, curious to note each new phase of growth 
with its characteristic birth-throes, never doubting that, whatever 
the perfect organism might turn out, a true process of growth 
and transformation was taking place before their eyes, and that 
Providence was shaping a mighty people for grand purposes by 3 
discipline necessary to evolve its peculiar powers an aptitudes. 

It is in startling contrast with our ordinary train of thought about 
the United States to hear it even whispered as a possibility, that 


| the race of men which inhabit the country is undergoing a process 


of physical and moral degeneracy ; that the symptoms we have 
been accustomed to consider as evidences of growth are really 
proofs of decay ; that the people are, like medlars, rotten before 
they are ripe ; and that a premature senility is the true charac- 
teristic of the great Anglo-Celtic Republic of the West. That such 
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a theory should have been started, gives one a shoek, which does | the practical exclusion of the class possessed of wealth and lei- 
. | sure from political influence or any sphere of noble activity ; the 


not pass off when the facts — which it professes to rest are 
calmly considered. It is said, for instance, that the bulk of 
Americans live thoroughly unwholesome lives; consuming inor- 
dinate quantities of spirituous liquors from youth upward and at 
all hours of the day, smoking aa chewing tobacco to excess, eat- 
ing greedily and giving themselves no time to digest their food, 
always ina bustle and excitement, enjoying neither quiet nor 
rational recreation nor domestic peace. And how few Americans has 
any Englishman known of whom he could say that they were genial 
or happy! what an anxious, nervous, haggard expression of face, 
is that by which we instinctively recognize a Yankee every- 
where! how completely the manner and countenance and figure 
of the typical Yankee answer to this account of the usual life of 
the people! Then their women, so remarkable for delicate beauty 
of tint and grace of figure in early youth, become prematurely 
old; and this is attributed, not without rational ground, to their 
mode of life quite as much as to any peculiarity of their climate. 
The fact at any rate is unquestionable, that the women of the 
United States cease to be attractive at the very age when English- 
women attain their highest and most perfect harmony of charms. 
What if the bad habits of men and women, acting with a climate 
that tends to exhaust vitality, should really in a few generations 
have produced’ a palpable inferiority of physique ? The positive 
assertion of this degeneration would indeed be most unphilosophi- 
cal on a basis of facts such as are patent to common observation ; 
but that these facts are patent is sufficient to excite the alarm 
and sharpen the self-watchfulness of all classes of Americans 
who can look forward to the tremendous consequences of a de- 
gradation of the national nerve and muscle through intemperance 
and bad habits of living. 

There are, unfortunately, social and political phenomena cha- 
racteristic of the United States, which, when the thoughts are 
once set on this track, only too plainly lend themselves to the 
theory that the country is not improving, however unquestionable 
may be its advance in numbers, in wealth, in territory, and in 
political influence. The increase of numbers has been attended 
with the admission of the lowest class to such a preponderance of 
political power, and their tastes and opinions prevail so much, 
that the exclusion of the class most distinguished for wealth, for 
leisure, and such culture as comes from these, is said to be prac- 
tically complete. A kindred tendency is also asserted to have 
shown itself of late years in the exclusion even of individuals 
from popular favour because of their eminent character and ta- 
lents. However exaggerated such charges may be, the tendency 
must be somewhat marked to have rendered their assertion and 
familiar repetition possible. And we know for ourselves, 
that the vast increase of the United States in wealth and 
numbers has not been accompanied by the rise of men in 
art, literature, or learning, who can take rank with the first- 
class names of Europe in those departments of activity. It would 
seem as if whatever genius the nation may have had been with- 
drawn to material pursuits, and all nobler excitements abandoned 
for the one excitement of making and spending fortunes, It fol- 
lows as a matter of course; that where fortunes are rapidly made, 
and rich men are jealously excluded from those spheres of action 
which employ so much of their energy in Europe, a low mode of 
expenditure should be common among them; and accordingly, 
the fashionable classes of American society are more notorious for 
their luxury than for their retinement or ambition. 

Then who can fail to note as a significant fact, when we are 
inquiring into the real progress of the Ameriean people, that 
crimes of violence seem to be held compatible with the character 
of agentleman? The mere oceurrence of such crimes as the late 
attack on Mr. Sumner would be nothing. Some of our own 
fast M.P.s would probably do the like if they were not restrained 
by fear of the certain consequences. But in America such acts 
are lauded by the whole of a great political party, if perpetrated 
upon an opponent. The ready use of bowie-knife and revolver is 
characteristic of a large section of the citizens of the Union. 
Such a phenomenon throws us back into a state of society at once 
more lawless and more cowardly than any period of our own his- 
tory. 
in those parts of the United States, and especially, it would seem, 
at Washington, would have been tolerated in England. Evidently, 
among the lessons the Americans have forgotten, is the habit of 
controlling their passions, and of regarding a bully, a ruffian, and 
a brawler, with instinctive abhorrence. 


We can recall no time when such outrages as are common | 


What, again, can mark political blindness and degeneracy more | 


strongly than a disregard of judicial integrity? To obtain courts 
of justice free from all extraneous influence, and judges who would 
administer the law with firmness and independence, has been the 
continual object of English patriots; and to have succeeded in 
this object is one of the glories as it is one of the main safeguards 
of the English nation. But the American democracy, in its 
eagerness to have all the powers of the state under its own imme- 


gradual predominance of the class composed largely of the pau- 
per emigrants of ~~ the depression of all powers in the 
state that could control even temporarily the will of the ma- 
jority for the time being; the alarming and disgusting pre- 
valence of crimes of cowardly and ferocious violence,—are 
symptoms of unsoundness impossible to be overlooked. Might 
we not indeed assert, especially when we consider the in- 
creasing complexity and embarrassment of the Slave ques- 
tion, that of all the progress that the United States has made 
since it has been an independent nation, its progress towards 
anarchy has been the most astonishing? Has the nation in fact 
solved by wisdom and courage any political difficulty? Has it 
not rather, by the or qualities, though placed in cireum- 
stances of peculiar advantage, fallen into a state in which friends 
and foes alike look forward to a dissolution of the confederated 
States’ Comparing it with France or England, can it be said to 
have shown anything like the same amount of political and social 
skill in meeting and conquering the difficulties, such as they were, 
of its position , 

It behoves those Americans who love their country to think on 
these things. Of course such a view of the United States is a very 
partial one. The question is, whether it is true as far as it goes; 
whether a worse state of culture exists in America today, in com- 
parison with that of Europe, than did at some earlier period; 
whether the manners of the people are worse and their morals 
worse ; whether faction is stronger and patriotism weaker; whe- 
ther a lower class—lower not alone in wealth and knowledge, but 
in moral tone, in self-restraint, in true courage—rules the policy 
and shapes the legislation of the country ; whether justice is not 
more uncertain and less cared for, right less respected and out- 
rage more familiar; whether the postponement of self-interest to 
the interest of the community is not more rare,—whether, in a 
word, while the country has been growing richer and more popu- 
lous, it has not lost much of the virtue that made it inde- 
pendent, and descended to a lower stage of organization ; whe- 
ther Americans as men are not worse men than their fathers 
and grandfathers. For our own parts, we have no doubt 
that if the evil is to be stemmed—if this great nation 
is to fulfil the ardent aspirations of its founders and of 
all lovers of liberty—the wealthy classes must gird them- 
selves up to take that part in political action, whatever be the 
difficulties they have to encounter, which the wealthy classes 
amongst ourselves take and ever have taken. We have no no- 
tion of the patriotism or virtue which will not put its hand to the 
wheel for fear of soiling its white gloves. A nobler task cannot 
be put before the jeunesse dorée of any country than lies before 
the ‘“ upper ten thousand” of the United States. Let them at 
least try to conquer the dragon before they sit down in despair 
and see their country sink lower and lower. As a mere excite- 
ment, it would be better than the salons of Paris; and surely, to 
turn the destinies of a great republic, to save it from itself, to 
make it a nation of men instead of a mob of demagogues and their 
tools, would be glory and honour enough for the most arduous 
efforts of self-sacrifice. If not, some Cesar will know what use 
to make of demagogues and tools, and faineants too, when the 
hour strikes. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY COMMISSION, 

THE question of the permanent site for the National Gallery will 
no longer be settled in the official closet, without a proper consi- 
deration of the subject by some of the responsible servants of the 
public. The inquiry which in our last number we pronounced to 
be the one thing necessary before any further step, is to take 
place under a Royal Commission, which the House of Commens 
has demanded at the instanee of Lord Elcho. We presume that 
Lord Eleho himself will be appointed a member of that Commis- 
sion. It would be a great advantage to the public if Lord Elles- 
mere also were a member. His brief letter to Lord Elcho shows 
that he has well considered the subject. ‘‘ There are many ques- 
tions,” he says, ‘which seem to me to deserve mature considera- 
tion before a brick is laid for a National Gallery, or for any 
manent building” ; and he gives examples of the questions whieh 
have so to be determined before we commit peach, ee to any aet 
which cannot be reyoked, There is no hurry on the subject. It 
may be desirable to remove the National Gallery; but we cannot 
bring it back in 1857, if it be removed without sufficient consi- 
deration in 1856, 

Although it is true that many things connected with this sub- 
ject have to be considered before we act, it is most desirable that 


| the Commissioners should not suffer their view to be distracted by 
| the great multiplicity of collateral questions which will arise as 


| would be the best site ? 


diate control, has struggled to undermine this safeguard of | 


liberty ; and in the large majority of States the judges are elected 
only fora short time, and chosen by popular suffrage. The om- 
nipotence of the majority is the one prineiple for whieh the pre- 
dominant class in the Union care: and when the principle is fully 
developed, the most consummate tyranny the world ever saw wi 
be the result. 

The facts to which we have thus briefly alluded,—the absorption 
of the best energies of American society in material pursuits, with 
a consequent enfeeblement of its purely intellectual faculties ; 


thick as gnats. The primary considerations are comparativel 
few. The first is, What, if the National Gallery is to be meme, 
This is not a case where opportunity 
should go for much, The National Gallery belonging to a great 


| empire like this is not like a private person who is “ —— 
t. 


and who goes to Brompton, or Kensington, or Clapham, or 
John’s Wood, because he has the opportunity of obtaining a con- 
venient house or an eligible piece of ground. If we can pro- 
nounce what is the best site, of course we can have it by help of 
that which the nation can command—money. If Kensi 
Gore is not the best site, undoubtedly we ought not to ledge 
there merely because some persons have purchased a tract of land 
on the presumption that we must accept their offer when they 
please to make it to us, 
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But is it necessary that the National Gallery should be moved | 


at all? This question has really not been settled. Possibly Tra- 
falgar Square is not the best site; but unquestionably it 
would be so if the pictures were free from injury by the smoke of 
the Metropolis. Bills have been brought into Parliament for the 
suppression of smoke, and still further legislation is to be had upon 
the subject. None of the enactments have been effectual; but is 
it because they are not sufficiently stringent, or is it because no 
sufticient premium has been offered for the best suggestion of a 
practicable means of extinguishing the smoke ’ Possibly, if a re- 
ward were offered for the best suggestion on this head, we might 
find a means of freeing the atmosphere of the Metropolis from the 
blackness that encumbers it. We believe, in truth, that very 


from that date there was nothing, except superior business capa- 
city, to distinguish the Conservative leader from the Whig leader. 
The agreement destroyed the faculty of party to obstruct good 
measures, A fraction of the Tory party remained ‘true to its 


| colours,” distinctively identified itself with obsolete bad measures, 


| and rendered the very ghost of faction ridiculous. 


There was a 
chance that this residuary abortion of a party would obtain pos- 
session of power in 1852; all the notables united to strangle 


| the superannuated embryo; and it died hysterically amid the 


simple, cheap, and practicable modes might be found for this | 


enormous improvement. 


that class of refuse which we now permit to go upwards through 


Modes have been suggested by which | 


the chimney into the atmosphere might be turned down through | 


descending channels into the drains. 


aids in the operation. If practicable for a single house, it would 
be still more practicable to create a downward draught for every 
row of houses, with a shower of water condensing the smoke into 
soot and carrying it off in the drains. There is therefore no rea- 
son why the metropolis of the British empire should be under a 


It is not difficult to secure | 
a downward draught, especially when a stream or shower of water | 


cloud, or should not be as clear to the sky as Florence itself, al- | 


ways saving and excepting the mists belonging to our insular 
position. This question of smoke-suppression is anterior to that 
of removing the National Gallery. If there were no smoke, there 


would be no place so suitable as Trafalgar Square,—the present | 
h | the apathy of the public places representative machinery out of 


site, the very centre of the Metropolis, “‘ the finest site in Europe ” ; 
where art itself would fairly preside over the picturesque aspect 
of the whole scene. 

If the site is the best, why then remove the Gallery ? 
building is said to be bad ; but it does not necessarily follow that 
we are to erect another in another place. Admit the unfitness of 
Wilkin’s Folly to be the National Gallery of the British empire, 
and it only follows that we should pull it down and put up a pro- 
per building in its place. Some say that there is not sufficient 
space. Not sufficient space on the North side of Trafalgar Square ? 
—it is a contradiction in terms. There is the barrack-ground 
behind, quite available for imperial purposes; and no insuperable 
difficulty could be found in securing the house property behind 
the Eastern end of the Gallery. In fact, the building might be 
both enlarged and thrown back, opening St. Martin’s Church 
more freely to the view. 


Censington Gore. 
There is no room in the present building for the National Gal- 
lery and the Royal Academy of Arts. To this objection there are 
two answers: there might be room in a larger building; but 
there is no necessity to retain the Royal Academy of Arts as a 
tenant in the same building with the National Gallery. We all 
remember that the Royal Academy is a tenant at will. It has 
very good property ; the annual exhibition is an excellent specu- 
lation. Ifthe Royal Academy“were obliged to move from Tra- 
falgar Square, it could have no difficulty in placing itself where 
the annual crowds would follow it. In the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden there are many spots of ground where the artist- 
corporation could procure a site; and the Duke of Bedford would 
be glad enough to let such eligible tenants increase the value of 
his property by the erection of a handsome building. If the 
Royal Academy did not make that removal pay by increased at- 
tractions for the summer crowds, the Royal Academy would dis- 
play much less than its wonted keenness of eye for the main 
chance. There ought to be no difficulty, therefore, with the 
Royal Academy. 
Jpon these questions the Royal Commissioners will have to 
concentrate their attention. 


The | 


It appears to us that this would be the | 
vee mode for disposing of 150,000/. or so, asked for the land at | 





Perhaps they will find that the | 


uestion of a site settles itself on the conclusion that the National | 
allery is already in its proper site ; and that for the question of | 
removing the National Gallery we may substitute the question of | 


removing the Royal Academy. 
Commissioners may have to conduct, they should fasten their at- 
tention upon these primary points, and not suffer it to be diverted 
by an embarras des richesses, in a choice of many sites where 
there is no necessity to make any choice at all, 





RESURRECTION OF PARTY. 
Mr. Gtapstone looks back to the days when Party divided the 


Whatever collateral inquiries the | 
| justified by his 


financial romances of its chief and the electioneering witticisms 
of W. B. and A.S. We sang the song of triumph, that party was 
‘very dead indeed.” 

And now Gladstone revives the hopes of restoring party— 
Gladstone, who has done as much as any man to kill party, by 
neutralizing differences yet regenerating doubts! And there is 
‘much to be said on that side of the question.” While party 
domineered, we felt the abuses of party. Since it has been dead, 
we discover that the dear departed had some virtues; and in its 
absence we perceive the want of those impulses which origin- 
ally banded men together. The theories, indeed, which form the 
life breathed into party at its birth, are intelligible and present 
only to the few. Men obtain adhesion to those principles by 
illustrating them in practice: they are loyal, chivalrous, generous 
with Tories ; or outspoken, patriotic, freedom-loving with Liberals. 
To keep their infiuence, they must preserve high spirit, and do 
good work. Party abolished, political emulation dies ; there is 
nothing for any number of men to “rally” round; the many 
become listless, indifferent, heedless; the political initiative, 
and the political determination, are left to the Executive; and 


gear, leaving us to a bureaucracy. Higher principles go to sleep ; 
expediency rules the day; and men of zo distinctive political 
principles—cosmopolitans—dispose of affairs by the philosophy of 
diplomacy, without municipal energy or nationality of feeling. 

Party principles delayed religious equality, Parliamentary re- 
form, free re a the want of party organization debars us from 
the full fruition of those great measures, from adding to them 
administrative reform, and from securing beyond our own con- 
fines the outposts of Liberal policy where our own interests if not 
our security are at stake. 





BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE-ENTRY. 

‘* PorTIcAL justice ” is for poetry, not for real life ; there it is the 
unjust which becomes romantic and picturesque. Let a man be 
strictly conscientious, and that shall not exonerate him from the 
offence of failure. We have seen several instances of extra- 
ordinary leniency and protracted impunity granted to dashing 
fellows who made enormous debts ; there are still those who be- 
lieve that some of the men expiating the most outrageous vio- 
lation of common probity as well as of the commercial and 
criminal laws of this country have been hardly used. When, 
however, a gentleman who suffers from the misconduct of others 
is called to account before a Court of Bankruptcy, and when there 
is nothing in his ease of the dashing or picturesque, it goes hardly 
with him. Look to the case of Mr. Richard Greene, who 
came for judgment before the Birmingham District Court of Bank- 
ruptey on Friday last. The bank was formerly managed by 
Mr. Palmer, who died in 1850; that gentleman had become 
senior partner on the death of Mr. Scott ; and Mr. Greene, the 
son-in-law of Mr. Scott, was a junior in the firm. When Palmer 
died, in 1850, Greene caused the books of the bank to be over- 
hauled: he found that there were debts owing by it to the 
amount of 239,000/., and that the assets were 70,000/. 
short; the firm being hopelessly bankrupt. What did Mr. 
Greene do ? He took the advice of friends, who recommended him 
to continue the bank. He did so, and before the gone | 
he succeeded in reducing the amount of its debts to 188,000/, 
But in the same period the assets diminished in very nearly the 
same proportion, = now 118,000/. In fact, the concern was 
gradually dwindling away. Mr. Greene had been keeping up a 
private expenditure, 3000/. a year or more, which — to be 

yosition. When he discovered the deficiency, he 


uce this expenditure, but found that it would at- 


attempted to me 
, 


tract notice if he did so, and that for the sake of ‘‘ appearances’ 
he must persevere. Not long before he failed, a Mrs. Hussey in- 
structed him to invest 1000/. in Exchequer Bills, and some of the 


| creditors appeared to have considered this a fraudulent prefer- 


House of Commons—when Sir Robert Peel was on one side and | 
Lord John on the other; and he looks forward to the day when | 


rty combinations shall be restored. Many will agree with 

im. While party spirit was dominant, it sacrificed everything 
to itself, and we could trace to it the denial of many public be- 
nefits. Its breaking-up was the good effect of a good cause. We 
have had coalitions—the combination of individuals sacrificing 
party trust for personal promotion; but the Whig and Tory sec- 
tions were not thus assassinated by the chosen leaders. They 
lost their distinctive antagonism, because they came to a con- 
scientious agreement on the most important questions that moved 
the country. By his exhortation to “register,” Peel accepted 
the enlarged constituency, and identified Conservatism with 
a step in that extension of the franchise the necessity of 
which he saw in his early days. Afterwards he agreed 
with the Liberals on the merits of free trade, and went 
before the official Whigs in perceiving its practicability; and 





ence; but Mr. Commissioner Balguy held, and we believe all sen- 
sible men will hold, that in abiding by the instructions of his 
customer, Mr. Greene only did exactly the same-thing that he 
would have done if she had sent a check for the same amount, 
which would of course have been honoured. The investment ori- 


| ginated with herself, and did not involve any hint from him that 
| she had better reduce her large balance. 


Just before his failure was announced, Mr. Greene did endeavour 
to obtain assistance; and the circumstances are important to the 


| ease. Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, held securities against his 


bank, producing a surplus in their favour of about 18,000/, ; and 
he asked what assistance they could give? They refused any, 
unless he could give security ; to which he firmly replied ‘ No.” 
He had discovered the precarious state of the establishment; he 
was told by his London correspondents, the great bankers, that 
they would help him through the difficulty for the time if he 
would give them security—that is, if he ve transfer the chance 
of loss for them to somebody else: but, although he knew the im- 
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mediate consequence, he declined to do it; and he telegraphed to 
his clerk at Lichfield to stop the bank. 

In all these transactions Mr. Greene acted with fairness and 
straightforwardness. It does not appear that any greater pro- 
portion of injury was inflicted in 1855 than would have been 
sustained in 1850; indeed, the extent of it was diminished by 
the diminution of the debts. It is true that it would have been 
more mathematically exact for him to have stopped in 1850; but 
the bank had been for some time in the same condition ; and it 
is seldom that men can make up their minds at once to extinguish 
a lurking hope of retrieving a balance the wrong way. It re- 
quires much resolution to extinguish anything so imposing in its 
very name and nature as a bank, but especially a bank of old 
standing. The circumstances of that day were not worse than 
they had been for a very long while; there was no necessity to 
act in a hurry; Greene had the advice of friends, perhaps not the 
very best advice, but undoubtedly well-intentioned. By his re- 


fusal to accept assistance on terms which would have been in- | 
has | 
some personal property, which will of course be merged in the 


jurious to others, he attested his honourable feeling. He 
liabilities of the bank; and he passes from the state of a sub- 
stantial banker—one of the highest consideration in this country 
—to that of a man without means. There are many circum- 
stances in the case which claim consideration. 
terms demanded by the London house, said Mr. Commissioner 
Balguy, entitled the bankrupt ‘‘to that credit which every 


man ought to have when he is influenced by high motives of | 


honesty and integrity.” He is unfortunate; he has been upright ; 
he has exerted himself to diminish the injury which his mistor- 
tune will entail upon others. And what is the amount of allow- 
ance meted out to this man?—He obtains a second-class cer- 
tificate, suspended for a year. 

Far are we from saying that the Commissioner has dealt with 
the case otherwise than as he was compelled to treat it. A first- 
class certificate can only be given in cases where the bankrupt 
sueceeds in avoiding disastrous consequences, where he has wit- 


tingly incurred no risk, and where he has from the moment of 
his bankruptcy done everything that is exact in rule and in | 
| cessity for multiplying the paper that passes through the 


judgment. 

What is the moral, however, taught by this case, in conjune- 
tion with others? Many a trader will say that Mr. Greene was a 
fool for his pains; that if he had been a little less fastidious, a 
little less careful for the interests of others, and a little more 
courageous, he might at least indefinitely have postponed his 
bankruptcy. He might have enjoyed the repute of a banker for 
the rest of his life; might have settled his children in a much 
higher position ; and he might after all have only ‘let in” 
persons who could very well afford it. 
might have succeeded. 
Bank, instead of the Tipperary—any balance such as 70,0007. would 
have presented to a Sadleir the raw material for prosperity itself. 
Are there not railways? Are there not shares to be bought and 
sold? Are there not speculations in Austria? Does the Crédit 
Mobilier offer no opportunities for an active man who has actual 
assets to the amount of 170,000/, to work upon ? Why, if Greene 
had run a little risk for himself and clients, he might at this 
moment have been a rich man, with a genuine balance in his 
fayour. It was only for him to speculate; he would have shared 
the risk, his clients would have shared the chance of prosperity. 
No doubt, in strict morals a banker is bound to run no risk ; he 
is a trustee for every penny: but bankers do run risks. 

One condition is essential to this kind of operation—it is the so 
arranging of books that on inspection by the outsider they have 
a fair appearance. ‘This of course would not necessarily have 
misled 
books to correct the more sunny view. Fastidious men might say 
that this would not be honourable. But it is only a usage of 
trade. John Sadleir was quite right when he acted on the 
presumption that such things are done. Nor is the trick con- 
tined to bankers: we have instances of it in joint-stock companies 
of various kinds. Nor is it confined to joint-stock associa- 
tions: we have heard it stated, on the authority of a most re- 
— witness in the trade, that in one branch of business in 
t 
the bookselling trade—men have kept two sets of books, one for 
their own information and guidance, and the other for the 
authors ; in order that writers might not expect too high a pay- 
ment, and that where there was a question of sharing ‘ pro- 
fits,” too large a share might not go to the literary man. 
Such practices, it has been admitted by men who adminis- 
ter to the London fashions, are not confined to any branch 
of trade. Whether it is in keeping two sets of books, or in some 
other dodge, it is very usual to give an aspect of prosperity in the 
countinghouse for those who suppose themselves privileged in 
Visiting it, while keeping a more accurate set for those to whom 
the business really belongs. The device is the same in spirit, 
though it differs in the different trades. The very usages of the 
higher class of customers, who demand extremely long credit and 
do not always fulfil their obligations, throw the tradesmen upon 
desperate resources. Let us suppose that the tradesman is a 
tailor, and that the three-years bills of one or two noblemen and 
gentlemen prove to be fictitious in the books, with no prospect of 
“realizing” them: the tailor is a ruined man. He sup- 


plies the immediate want by borrowing money, by selling | 
stock, or by some device that is not exactly tradesmanlike : 


The refusal of the | 


| us annually its operations and condition. 


But by boldness he | 
Anything so genuine as the Lichfield | 


| whether for public service, 


r. Greene, because he might have kept a separate set of | 


1e metropolis, in which the most intelligent men are engaged— 





brought into the Gazette, his desperate courses are disclosed, 
and he is blasted for ever. But the trick may succeed ; 
the difficulty may be got over; the failing customers may pay in 
recommendation, if they do not in cash: then, the tailor gets over 
the trouble, extends his business, is a flourishing man, becomes 
wealthy, enjoys spotless credit; and he may lay his hand on his 
heart, conscientiously declaring that he owes his avoidance of 
bankruptcy with all its social degradation, and the attainment of 
prosperity with all its honour, to that system of bookkeeping by 
double-entry. If people tell him that it is a dangerous and not a 


| strictly moral course, the smiling tailor, who has perhaps retired 
to the West-end, poits to his well-furnished drawingroom, and 


to the judgment on Richard Greene reported in last Monday’s 
Times, 





PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS, 

A SECOND session is passing over, and no effectual step has beer 
taken to check the abuse of superfluous and futile printing in the 
House of Commons, or to cut off the root of that abuse in checking 
the orders for superfluous and useless returns. It would of course 
never be proposed to debar the House of Commons from the right 
which it exercises of pursuing its inquest into details by means 
of such instruments. But one consequence of the abuse is, that 
valuable information which the public might obtain is cut off. 

It would be to defeat our own purpose if we laid the 
blame exclusively on the House of Commons, All who are 
parties for procuring the returns share in the blame of frus- 
trating the function by misconduct. If the public depart- 
ments gave that information which they might supply spon- 
taneously, great numbers of inquiries would be needless. The 
Post-office has voluntarily assumed the task of setting before 
We know what 
change has taken place in its staff, what have been its move- 
ments, what the cost of improvements, what the obstructions to 
further improvements; and indeed there are few returns could 
be framed to fetch out information respecting the Post-office that 
would not prove to be anticipated by the annual book. If other 
departments were to follow the example of this one, the ne- 


House of Commons would be materially diminished. Some de- 
partments, however, go upon the very opposite principle. A 
Member moved for a return setting forth the names of all officers 
who had received commissions within a certain period,—the date 
of the commission, whether obtained by purchase or otherwise ; 
and where it was not obtained by purchase, the reason why 
the commission was given? If there had been any difficulty 


| in understanding the terms used by the Member, Mr. Peel, Under- 


Secretary at War, might have pointed out the obscurity and 
have had it cleared up. For some reason or other, however, 
be abstained from doing this. The order went to the department 
in its original form, and it was filled up with the name of the re- 
giment, and of the officer, the statement whether the commission 
was given by purchase or otherwise; but the reason why com- 
missions were given without purchase was stated to be ‘‘ death- 
vacancy,” “augmentation,” or some other occasion of the kind. 
That is to say, the person who made the return professed to regard 
the House of Commons as asking why the commission was given, 
not the reason for which the particular officer received it, 
hereditary merit, favour, or such 

the document was equivalent to 


cause. This mode of treatin 


| annulling the return; since there was no answer to the very ob- 


ject for which it was moved, and the whole proceedings both of 
the Commons and of the department were stultified. If the de- 
partment made the return, it might just as well have been ren- 
dered perfect ; but if the Minister in the House of Commons had 
been master of the facts, he would probably have suggested that 


| the Member who asked for the information could compile it him- 


self out of Hart’s Army List. 

Sometimes, however, the motives for making the return are not 
such as justify the trouble, waste of time, or expense. A most 
respectable Member recently moved for a statement of the names 
of all the officers serving in the Crimea, with various particulars 
tending to show the length of their service on the spot. Now, the 
peculiar adyantage to be obtained by this tabular report is not 
perceptible ; though it is expected to show that a gallant relative 
of the Member is among the very few who have been in the Crimes 
from first to last, undisturbed in the execution of their duty by 
‘‘urgent private business,” promotion for home service, or any 
other cause. It is very just that any such distinction which an 
oflicer has earned should be displayed to the public; but means of 
authenticating the fact might surely be found without calling 
upon the clerks of the public departments, whom it might occupy 
for several days in making a very elaborate return, that probably 
could be compiled from external resources, 

The departments do not always dislike this work. When the 
grant of 8,000,0007, was made for the assistance of the Irish peo- 
ple, all the propositions for work had to receive the sanction of 
the Board of Works. The famine came to an end, and with it 
the duties of the Board. But a Member called for a return of a 
very extensive and detailed kind, showing how the money had 
been distributed. Now some very curious information might 
have been given on that point. The Board of Works might have 
exhibited the oddities of the labours executed under their com- 
mand. One of the forms of work most common was roadmaking, 
which was sometimes sanctioned when the road was much required 


he is found out before the stratagem is completed ; he is | by the neighbourhood, and sometimes when the people were 
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starving though the road might not be so requisite. This diver- 
sity of motives led to curious results. 
between two towns, but the intense starvation would probably be 
found half-way between the two. The grant was made for the 
relief of the starvation, and the work therefore began in the 
mean district; the famine was over before the road was 
finished, no more money was forthcoming; and in remote 
parts of Ireland the traveller will discover neat fragments 
of road leading from nowhere to nowhere. The returns, how- 
ever, were not so informing; but they contained a _pecu- 
liarity which was not perceptible to the naked eye. In all 
cases the local ratepayers were called upon to suggest the expendi- 
ture; the Board of Works then had to sanction it, and the ex- 
penditure had to be made: the returns were to state the proposed 
grant, the amount sanctioned, and the outlay. Now, it happened 
that in several cases the engineers laid out more than the amount 
sanctioned, though probably not more than the original grant. 
The irregularities were very numerous, but there were many ex- 
euses for them. The clerks who made the returns felt a little 
perplexity in formally recording apparent irregularities, of which 
so much might be made, although everybody knew that no valid 
objection should have been taken. They referred for instructions ; 
and were instructed to make the figure in the column of amount 
sanctioned tally with the figure in the column stating the amount 
of the outlay ; and thus the Board of Works gave an ex post facto 
sanction, which in literal truth frustrated one purpose of the re- 
turn. Another purpose, however, was not frustrated: the return 
Was so minute, so complicated, and so extensive, that it probably 
caused the clerks of a half temporary department to be retained 
in their services some six months longer. There is a cooking of 
returns as well as of commercial accounts; and it is a manufac- 
ture which is not always disagreeable or unprofitable to the ma- 
nufacturer. 

In all cases, however, the object is to put the House of Commons 
in possession of information; not to reprint in an imperfect form 
information which any intelligent and industrious man can collect 
for himself, nor to print formal equivocations. Recent experience 
has revived the suggestions that all motions for returns should, 
as a matter of course, go before a standing Committee on Orders 
of Returns; the Committee to have the power of checking the 
order, and referring it back to the House of Commons, where the 
form was incomplete, the information itself already attainable, 
or inaccessible, or where, from any other cause, the order was 
inexpedient. In some cases the duty thrown upon a public de- 
partment calls off the clerks from their practical business, creates a 
great expenditure of time for which the public pays, and this con- 
stitutes an outlay which never presents itself in the money form. 
This might be saved in some cases by giving access, under proper 
rules, to the person requiring the return. Or a still better machi- 
nery would probably suggest itself. If there were a standing Com- 
mittee of Returns, that Committee would have permanent officers, 
who would acquire no small conversance with the information 
needed, the proper sources for finding, and the proper forms for 
presenting it. Who are likely to possess so much capacity for 
making such returns as thesayery clerks ? All they would require 
would be, access to the public departments. That access, too, 
‘would supply them with the means of informing and guiding the 
members of the Committee as to the practicability of obtaining 
returns, or the preéxistence of the information. We should be 
better informed, with more certainty, and less cost. 








“LA BOURSE.” 

Tue special letter of compliments addressed by the Emperor Na- 
poleon from his palace at St. Cloud to M. Ponsard, the author of 
a serious comedy, La Bourse, recently produced at the Odéon 
with much success, constitutes the author the dramatist to the 
ae theatrical poet-laureate of Napoleon. The Emperor par- 
ticularly hails the devotion of M. Ponsard’s talent, ‘“‘ under the 
inspiration of the most noble sentiments,” to the work of de- 
nouncing and counteracting ‘‘ the deplorable mania of the day,” 
avaricious and ruinous speculation; and he exhorts M. Ponsard 
to “ persevere in that path of morality,”—‘ perhaps,” he adds, 
“ too rarely followed by authors that enjoy, like yourself, a great 
reputation.”” Napoleon thus accepts the stage as an auxiliary of 
the pulpit; appoints M. Ponsard to the chief place; makes him, 
as it were, Archbishop of the Theatre ; and also makes everybody 
run to read ‘“‘ La Bourse, comédie en cing actes, en vers, par 

Francois Ponsard, de |’ Académie Frangaise.’ 
ings and Emperors have before now used the man of letters 
as the instrument for carrying out their policy. No doubt, there 
have been more instances than those which we have known, for 
the obvious reason that these ministers of monarchs must usually 
keep out of sight. Kings, Emperors, Popes, and Queens, have 
all employed such aids. Our Henry the Eighth was assisted 
by Sir Thomas More in some of his theological books. The em- 
= of Casaubon by James the First in writing against the 
apist Baronius was a more distinct instance of literary employ- 
ment in state work. The Council of State under the Common- 
wealth employed Milton to write against Salmasius; Salmasius 
ing the agent of Charles the Second, while in exile, to write at 
the icides. When Charles came to the throne, the crowned 
Stuart set Dryden to write against the Whigs; as George the 
Third’s Ministers employed the Tory Johnson to write against the 
Americans; and if that good old Sater did not directly engage 


Burke as a writer against the French, he did so indirectly by 
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praise and pension. To say nothing of more general employ- 
ment, therefore, the penman has frequently been used by 
monarchs in that cause which the veo thought to be “ mo- 
ral’; and it will be seen from the list that these employés have 
not always been men of mean capacity. It cannot, however, be 
affirmed that all the clerks in the Writers Department of State 
have been great men. Their poet-laureate has not always been a 
Tennyson ; he has sometimes been a Pye. Indeed, state matters 
have so great a tendency to run into averages, that the littérateur 
of state may usually be presumed to be a mediocre person. 

The certificate of Napoleon does not raise our expectations ; 
and on opening Za Bourse, therefore, we are not disappointed. 
The ‘‘ comédie” is a sign of the times, rather than of divine in- 
spiration. It implies a good deal of power and vigour in the 
writer, but no genius. The process by which such a work could 
be constructed is easily ioiiatend. If any man who is ae- 
quainted with the City would make out a list of the chief classes 
of persons who are likely to be engaged in vehement speculation, 
whether in stocks or still more in joint-stock shares, or in getting 
up companies; if he will enumerate the different situations in 
which such persons are likely to be found,—the puffed-up capi- 
talist who has enormously magnified his fortune, the journalist 
and the poetaster who puff the capitalist, the stockjobber who 
knows how to benefit by the turn of the market, the stockjobber’s 
footman who has dealings of his own, the miserable clients who 
come crowding to Capel Court or to the more private offices 
which are the appendages of that resort; if he will reckon up 
the types of persons who are dragged into the speculation,— 
young men in search of sudden wealth to obtain the means of 
marrying, fathers of families who hear of instant fortune and 
cannot repel the temptation to double their means by selling their 
lands and buying shares, domestie servants and farm-servants 
who embark their savings in shares of bubble companies, footmen 
who rise to be owners of a plum, figure for a day, with equivocal 
ladies, in the gayest haunts of the West-end, and then are swept 
away in the general crash; if the dramaturgist will but employ 
common industry in making out an inventory of all these his raw 
materials, arrange them with a tolerable degree of verisimilitude, 
and make the ‘* parties” talk the sort of things they would 
talk,—he will execute just what M. Ponsard has accomplished. 
Forging into verse a language which has no prosody, M. Ponsard 
finds difficulties in mounting to the summit of Parnassus; but the 
verses count; the vice is real, present, living; and the pen that 








just presents it in the literal retlection of the mirror snatches by 


force of truthfulness all the effect of satire. There is no wit in 
the description which Dubois the stockjobber’s seryant gives to 
his fellow-servant, Pierre from the country, of an “ agent de 
change ”’— 
* Ah! et qu’est-ce qu’il change ? 
Dvnotrs (the footman.) 


Quelle simplicité! ga n’a vu que sa grange. 


——lIl change .... 41a minute, et d'un coup de crayon, 
En un million rien, en rien un million. 

PIERRE. 
C’est un escamoteur ? 

Dvsors. 


Mais qu'il est done candide!”’ 

There is no wit here ; but the matter of fact tells for wit, it is 
so pregnant. Again, when Dubois’s partner reports that a 
Siellecustiedlie Rose has been caught borrowing from her master’s 
drawers the money which she had to invest in shares, and Dubois 
exclaims, ‘‘ La maladroite !” the exclamation might have been 
taken out of a police-report ; but it tells. ‘‘ Il se faut garder des 
epigrammes,” says one of Delatour’s titled ladies of Capel Court ; 
but M. Ponsard would be in no danger of epigrams, if they did 
not arise out of the situations. The author cannot help them; he 
has no share in them, except that of industry. ‘‘ The comedy in 
five acts and in verse ” is a compilation from the newspapers. 

But when a man takes hold of a truth which it is extremely 
needful that the public should feel at the hour, and when he trusts 
entirely to that truth, then, however limited his own powers may 
be, he does acquire a power inherent in the truth itself. Nor is 
M. Ponsard merely a repeater from the stock exchange : he fastens 
also upon another living principle. Amidst all the characters who 
are hurried away in the base passion of stock-gambling,—the 
young genius hurried into the vortex to find a fortune for the 
satisfaction of his love, the father of the family risking his lands, 
the lady of title risking her reputation, the poet forfeiting his 
laurels, the journalist his independence, the countryman his 
simplicity,—amidst this general prostitution we find one young 
girl sustained by the wisdom of her own healthy instinct, 
and firmly repelling, and castigating by the force of her 
ower as a woman, every form of the vice as it approaches 
Re. Here again we feel that there is an immortal truth in 
this commonplace coup de théatre; and we cannot refuse to the 
author the respect which is extorted from us by a man who speaks 
in the name of truth and nature. Nor does Louis Napoleon him- 
self miss some of the influence that he seeks. It is true that a re- 
tained press becomes enslaved, loses its hold, its inspiration, and 
tends rapidly to Grub Street; true that a press can never be in- 
fluential unless it be full-grown and therefore free. There is an 
inconsistency, too, in the Emperor, who has sanctioned Pereire, 
father of the Crédit Mobilier, but wishes to put restraint on the 
excesses of Place, son of the Crédit Mobilier, the man that lately 
held a feast and gave ten-guinea presents of jewellery to every 
lady there the night before G. bankruptey. But there is truth in 
Ponsard; Louis Napoleon has identified himself with it, and so 
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far he retains its infiuence for his own purposes. Such is the 
power of truth that it shall serve even the despot as well as the 
tree man when it is used in good faith. 


Tetters to the Editor. 








PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION—FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH SYSTEMS, 
Heath House, Stapleton, Bristol, 30th June 1856 | 


Stmr—The calamity which has afflicted France by the overtlow of her | 
great rivers will not be without its alleviating consequences. Doubtless, 
the sympathy evinced in England for the sufferers must strengthen the 
bonds of alliance between ourselves and our neighbours. The very in- 
teresting letter which you published last week narrating the services ren- 
dered by the youths of Mettray in aiding to protect the city of Tours against 
its threatened destruction by the floods, will, I trust, cause many a mind to 
reflect on the value and efficacy of the Reformatory principle. To the 
French, the cireumstance that an important body like the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Tours should have struck a medal in honour of these poor lads, so 
lately worse than outcasts, will speak in language calculated to produce a 
very strong lmpression 

On our side of the Channel, we consider ourselves as less affected by demon- 
strations of this kind than by the facts which draw them forth ; but surely an 
examination of the facts themselves can only deepen any impression pro- 
duced by such a testimonial. The zeal, courage, devotedness, and power of 
endurance, manifested by these lads, their cheerful submission to discipline, 
and th if all attempt to use the position in which accident had 
must be received wherever the 





bsence ¢ 








placed them to advance any sinister objects, 

narrative is read as a conclusive proof that Reformatory institutions are 

not the toys of sentimental visionaries; that they hold out no incentives 

either to crime or to indolence ; but that in whatever light they are con- 

templated, whether in that of a wise benevolence or in that of the nar- 

rowest economy, they are equally to be approved, supported, and multiplied. 
With regard to system of Mettray, in particular, what has occurred 





will disabuse the of many excellent persons of a belief that the mi- 


minds 





litary observ ch are practised at the Colonie are useless and even 
perniciou t ire not useless, may, I think, be fairly inferred from 
the success with which three hundred lads combined their labour, and, whil 








not shrinking from danger, avoided accident. That they are not pernicious, 
is an inference to be drawn from eve ry circumstance of the case 

The inventors of military discipline were driven by a cogent necessity to 
adopt and to perfect the principle of order and consentaneous action as 
illustrated in their drill; but this principle is not essentially connected with 
the military spirit, and when divorced from it becomes a valuable assistant 
whenever large bodies of human beings, old or young, are called upon 
to act in harmonious combination. An army is and must be a many- 
handed, many-footed animal, directed by a single head. Therefore, to teach 
the individual soldier to keep his will in very close subjection to that of his 

> } 


of the 


commander, is a lesson essential to the very existence body of which 
he is a member ; but the object in view at Mettray, as at every other well- 
conducted Reformatory, is to devel in its inmates the power of self-go- 


lop 
vernment—that is to say, of putting the will under the control of its owner 





—the owner being so taught and so trained as to acquire the faculty of 
using this power to his own permanent advantage and to that of the com- 
munity to which he belongs. 

In writing thus, I am far from meaning to disparage our armies, of whom 
no man thinks more highly. Butthe end in view being different, there is 
and must be a corresponding diversity in the means, 


The concluding remarks in M. Verdier's letter seem to call for some notic 

M. Verdier deplores the fate of English juvenile offenders in their being 
subjected to condemnation, or as we should say, in being convicted ; and con- 
trasts their treatment in this respect with that which the same class meets 
with under the law of France. There, if the jury believe that a prisoner 
under sixteen years of age has committed his offence from thoughtlessness or 
want of knowledge, he is acquitted, as having acted ‘ sans discernment,’’ just 
as in England a person of unsound mind who has committed an offence is 
found ‘not guilty on the ground of insanity’’; and as with us the lunati: 
thus acquitted is detained in confinement, so the courts of France have the 
power of detaining the juvenile offender until he is twenty years of age, or 
for any less period of time. But as regards all other penal consequences his 
acquittal is considered to be unqualified. Condemnation, however, in Franc« 
and in England, with regard to such of its attributes as press on the kind 
spirit of M. Verdier, differs materially. In France, a convicted offender suf- 
fers *“‘la dezradation civique,’’—which, among other privations, excludes 
him from voting at elections; prevents him from wearing any decoration— 
an incapacity very galling to French nature ; he cannot bea juryman; as a 





witness his evidence is received with many restrictions—for instance, he 
can attest no instrument; he can take no = in the family-« ouncil, a do- 
mestic forum endowed with important privileges and much considered ; ex- 


cept to his own children he cannot fill the office of guardian ; he is deprived 
of the right to carry arms; he can neither serve in the National Guard nor 
in the Army or Navy ; he cannot keep a school, and cannot be employed in 
one except in servile offices. This is a fearful catalogue of disabilities, and 
is evidently regarded by M. Béranger, the President of the Court of Cas- 
sation, from whose valuable work De la Repression Pénale I extract it, as 
by no means creditable to the French code. 

In England both the law and the habits of thinking prevalent among the | 
om place all offenders, and more especially the juvenile class, in a far 
etter position. Nevertheless, although I am unable to view the con- 
sequences of a conviction in England in the light in which they naturally 
strike a Frenchman, yet I should be glad to see our law made to conform as 

regards juvenile offenders with that of the Code Napoléon. 
Iam, &e. M. D. Hix. 





RHONE FLOODS, 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 30th June 1856. 

Sir—Your correspondent “‘ X.’’ doubts my hypothesis as to the source of 
the Rhone floods being the too rapidly thawing snows. Will he assign any 
other reason for the occasional floods of late years, Which reach to the mud 
houses—formerly out of reach—of Lyons, and the droughts which usually 
succeed? He assumes that because Lyons is inundated, therefore Geneva 
should be inundated also, on account of the narrow outlet; but, if I mis- 
take not, this narrow outlet, the “blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone,”’ is 
also a very deep outlet. The lake of Geneva is a very large surface, and it 
can expand greatly without overflowing its banks at the town, though the 
pressure may greatly increase the volume of water discharged through a 
given space. It is of the nature of a mountain ravine, which takes no da- 
“= from the flood which swamps the valley. 

ere are, no doubt, other circumstances at work. All rivers have a ten- 

dency to raise their beds by deposits. The Mississippi bears large vessels 
high above the roofs of the houses in New Orleans, restrained by artificial | 
banks. The Po is in the same condition, and is a source of constant anxiety 
to Italian engineers. X. speaks of the Valais, but he forgets the rocks that 
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arise in the direction of Chamouni and Mont Blane, and that a mountainous 
country provides against floods by natural channels not found in flat coun- 
tries. If Switzerland be, as X. asserts, more heavily timbered than before, 
and that the snows are still covered by trees, and vegetable swamps and bogs 
preserved, stil] it is quite clear that circumstances are at work not formerly 
known, and which will compel people to build houses of burnt brick in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons where formerly mud sufficed. If the floods be pro- 
duced by rain in France, and not by the watershed of Switzerland, building 
up high dikes to the Rhone will not help the matter. It is aknown fact that 
timber is decreasing in the lake districts of the United States by the pre- 
sence of population, and unless the population of Switzerland be decreasing, 
it is hardly probable that the timber will increase. 

am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Bripors ApaMs. 
[For Books, Statistics, &e., see the accompanying 
Monthly Supplement. } 


BIRTHS, 

On the IMith May, at Jackatalla, Madras Presidency, the Wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Douglas Patten, of the Seventy-fourth Highlanders, of a daughter. 

On the 26th June, in Mansfield Street, the Wife of C. M. Lushington, Esq., M.P., 
of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Trafalgar, the Countess Nelson, of a son 

On the 28th, at Guildford, the Wife of Captain Henry 
Royal Surrey, and of West Horsley Place, of a son. 

On the 28th, in Eaton Square, the Viscountess Malden, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, Mrs. Loftus Tottenham, of Glenade, of a son and heir. 

On the 30th, in Paris, Lady M‘ Mahon, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 8th Ma.ch, at Christchurch, New Zealand, George, eldest son of the late 
Rev. George Dunnage, to Louisa, eldest daughter of G. Bowron, Esq., Heywood. 

On the Lith June, in Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island, by the Rev. A. G. 
Mercer, Randolph Latimer, Esq., of Baltimore, Maryland, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Ralph Randolph Wormeley. 

On the 23d, at the British Consulate, Boulogne-sur-Mer, and afterwards at the 
Upper Town Church, Arthur Chichester, youngest son of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Crookshank, K.H., to Bertha Jane, youngest daughter of the late Rev, 
Allen Whitmore Lechmere, of Fownhope Court, Herefordshire 

On the 25th, at the Catholic Chapel, Holme, on Spalding Moor, Sir James George 
Fitzgerald, Bart., of Castle Ishen, Cork, to Blanch Mary, daughter of the Hon, 
Philip and Mrs. Stourton, of Holme Hall, Yorkshire. 





Weston, of the Second 















On the 26t at Little Torrington, E. W. Brydges, second son of Humphry Wil- 
lyams, anton, Cornwall, to Jane, youngest daughter of Sir Trevor 
Wheler, t., of Leamington, Hastings, Warwickshire. 


On the lst July, in the Church of St. Andrew, Westland Row, Dublin, Robert D. 
Lyons, second son of Sir William Lyons, High Sheriff of Cork, to Marie Pigot, 
eldest daughter of the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron of her Majesty's Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland, 


DEATHS, 
On the 18th June, at Kirouchtree, Lady Heron Maxwell, of Heron; in her 80th 
year 
On the 19th, at Pinner, John Randall; in his 94th year 


On the 24th, at the Rectory, the Rev. John Rich, M.A., Rector of Newtimber, 
Sussex, fourth son of the late Rev. Sir Charles Rich, Bart., of Shiley House, Hants; 
in his 66th year 

On the 2ith, at Wakefield, near Montrose, Mrs. Cloudsley ; in her 95th year. 

On the 24th, at Alderton Rectory, Suffolk, the Rev. William Addington Nortoa, 
M.A., Rector of Alderton and Eyke, in that county ; in his 61st year. 

On the 24th, at Rosebank, Fifeshire, James Ballingal, Esq 
On the 26th, at Southampton, Viee-Admiral Wm. Ward ; in his 74th year. 
On the 27th, in Union Street, Southwark, George Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A., F. 

; in his 82d year 
On the 28th, at Middleton Lodge, Leeds, 
On the 28th, in Dover Street, John E. Blunt, Esq., 


R.A.S8., 
“x _ 
Colonel Brandling; in his 59th year. 

4.,of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge, and Lincoln's Inn, Master in Chancery; in his 59th year. 
On the 29th, in Hamilton Place, General the Earl of Cork and Orrery, K.P.; in 
his 89th year 


On the 2d July, in Dover Street, the Countess of St. Germans, 
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Corps of Royal Marines—Genutlemen Cadets to be Second 
Servante, E. O’D. Powell, J. A. Morice, D. T. 


ApMIRALTY, June 23 
Lieutenants—G. M. Vivian, C. E. 
Woodriff, W. Younghusband. 
Apmrranry, June 27.—Breret.—Corps of Royal Marines—Lieut.-Col. P.T. M. 
Payne, having been allowed to retire on full-pay, under the provisions of her Ma- 
jesty’s Order in Council, Sept. 13, 1854, to be Col. the rank being honorary only. 


Apurrauty, June 28,.—Corps of Royal Marines—Capt. A. 8. 8. Walsh to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Payne, retired ; First Lieut. F. H. Noott to be Capt. vice Walsh, 
prom. ; Second Lieut. D. Connor to be First Lieut. vice Noott, prom. 

ApMIRnALTy, July 2.—Breret.—Corps of Royal Marines—Lieut.-Col. J. C. G. 


Courtis, having been allewed to retire on full-pay, under the préwisions of her Ma- 
jesty’s Order in Council, Sept. 13, 1854, to be Col. the rank being honorary only. 


Crate. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 1, 

Partnerships Dissolred.—Rider and Co. Pernambuco, merchants—Ryder and 
Tetley, Liverpool, and Ryder and Co. Bahia, merchants—Lee and Medland, Teign- 
mouth, linen-drapers—Hanslip and Conworth, Hatton Garden, attorneys—Abbott 
and Son, Bow, brewers—Tegg and Co. Queen Street, City, booksellers; as far ag 
regards F. Tegg—White and Green, Sheffield, milliners—Hodgetts and Smith, 
Exeter, saddletree-makers—Mascall and Mills, Southampton, drapers—Carwardine 
and Co. Bristol, soap-manufacturers—J., W., H., and F. Browning, 8t. John Street, 
oil-merchants; as far as regards F. Browning—W. and 8. Osbiston, Fakenham and 
Great Ryburgh, Norfolk, corn-merchants—Montgomery and Co.—Ducher and 
Artault, Gerrard Street, Soho—J. and W. Hooton, Cannon Street, merchants—Shaw 
and Sons, Wolverhampton, and Thompson and Co. Calcutta, hardware-merchants ; 
as far as regards J. Shaw—Leach and Astin, Bradford, Yorkshire, dyers—Brown 
and Rimmington, Nottingham, drapers—R. and R. Penson, Tidmington, Worcester- 
shire, farmers—Kensit, Brothers, George Street, Shoreditch, walking-stick-manu- 
facturers—Smith and Burra, Leeds, linen-drapers—Toplis and Son, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, auctioneers—J. and J. Bacon, Dover, jewellers— The Permanent Way 
and Greave’s Patent Sleeper Company, Manchester ; as far as regards J. Adshead— 
Bentley and Co. Cheapside, warehousemen—J., T., and J. Bacon jun. Horsleydown, 
tanners; as far as regards J. Bacon jun.—Oxenham and Sons, auctioneers; as far 
as regards 8. Oxenham—Brown and Co. East Street, Walworth Road, manufac- 
turers of compressed leather—Marquis and Co. Liverpool, brokers—Witherby and 
Hanson, Mincing Lane, fruit-brokers. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Rosert Lampert, Etham Place, Dover Road, draper. 

Bankrupts. Lewve. BrockLeBank, Willesden, naphtha-manufacturer, to sur- 
render, July 10, August 14: solicitors, Linklaters and Hackwood, Sise Lane ; official 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Tueoporr Drepricn Wienetw Caristian Sryp, Finsbury Square, and Wilson 
Street, hotel-keeper, July 14, August 18: solicitors, King and George, King Street, 
Cheapside ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Rosert Hvpson, Southampton Street, Strand, ship-broker, July 14, August IT: 
solicitors, Norton and Co. New Street, Bishopsgate; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street. ft 

Joux Hewrrr jun. Helvergate, Norfolk, miller, July 11, August 15: solicitors, 
Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Henry Avevsrvs Hore, West Street, Smithfield, and Oxford Read, Isli . 
hay-salesman, July 8, Aug. 6: solicitor, Wood, Bow Lane, Cannon Street West; 
official assignee, Stansfeld. 

Epwarp Younee, Holt, Norfolk, stationer, July 16, Aug. 12: soliciter, Goddard, 
King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Graham. . 

Samvrt Newman, Lee, Kent, builder, July 9, Aug. 6: solicitors, Linklaters and 
Hackwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, Graham. 
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Isaac Tuomas Rocers, New Oxford Street, 
12, Aug. 12: solicitor, Daniel, Albion Chambers, 
signee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Georee Joserpn Greex, Birmingham, glass-manufacturer, 
solicitors, Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, 
mingham. 

Tuomas Goorp, Birmingham, 
licitors, W allington and Wright, Leamington ; 
official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 





importer of American clocks, July 
Adam Street, Adelphi; official as- 


July 14, 
Whitmore, 


Aug. 6: 
Bir- 


military-ornament-manufacturer, July 12, 31: so- 
Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; 


Wiutuiam Tyson, Liverpool, corn- -deale r, July 14, Aug. 11: solicitor, Dodd, Liver- 
pool ; ; official assignee, Cazenove, L iverpool. 

Dividends.—July 22, Inhersole, Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire, brewer—July 
23, Hawthorn, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, shoe-m« reer—July 22, Purdy, Great 


22, Tickell, 
Staffords hire, 


Mark Lane, brewer—July 25, J. and 


Yarmouth, wine-merchant * July : 
boiler-mi ukers—July 24, Sewell and 


T. Monk, Prince’s End, Tipton, 


Pattinson, Ne weastle-upon-Tyne, che mists—July 21, Holmes, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
worsted-spinner—July 21, Hammond, Leeds, flax-spin: 1er—July 30, Moore, Hull, 
joine r. 


Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.— —July 23, Aspin junior, Stoney Lane, carrier—July 22, Striffler and Alger, 
Inworth, Cogge shall, Essex, steam-engine-makers—July 24, Watson, Carlisle, cur- 
rier—July 24, Jones, Live rpool, merchant—July 24, Williams, Wolverhampton, 
paper-deale r—July 24, Davies, Shrewsbury, printer—July 24, Shirley, Hedensford, 
Staffordshire, livery -stable-kee per—July 29, Stevenson, Leicester, butcher— July 
29, Hopkinson, Nottingham, dealer—July 28, Johnson, York, furniture-broker 
July 30, Jenkinson, Hull, china-dealer—Aug. €, B. and H. Casson, Hull, tanners. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Mottershe oad, M: ucclesfield, builder; first div. of 
1s. 5d. July 15, orany subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Wilson, Hull, 
stone-mason ; final div. of 34d. any Thursday; Carrick, Hull—Squire, Hull, mer- 
chant; first div. of 20s. on the separate estate, any Thursday; Carrick, Hull 
Vause, Hull, merchant; first div. of 18s. 3d. on the separate estate, any Thursday ; 
Carrick, Hull. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Gibbon, Glasgow, 


. miller, July 9—Little, Glasgow, 
ironmonger, July 15—Macfarlane, Perth, . 


commission-agent, July 10 
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ips Dissolred.—_W. and A. Morris, Halifax, worsted-spinners— Mann 
ifax, brick-makers—Kirk and Furniss, Liverpool, merchants—Day and 
Blomfield, Chimney Mills, Suffolk, corn-millers—Beveridge and Co. Preston, iron- 
founders— Monies ‘and Simpson, Manchester, commission-agents—Scott and Ste- 
vens, Manchester, commission-agents—Bignell and Bryer, Great Windmill Street— 

Peckover and Ferrand, Bradford, York, wool-merchants ; as far as regards B. Fer- 
rand—Brewer and Walton, Liverpool, merchants—Adams and Co. Leicester Square, 
drapers— Montgomery and Co. Great Winchester Street—Moore and Co. Sunder- 
land, butchers—Walker and Co. Wolverhampton, cut-nail-manufacturers—Branker 
and Co. Liver 001, stock-brokers— Misses Parrys, Brecknock Place, CamdengTown, 
milliners ; as far as regards J. Parry—Revely and Co, Newe wt tener wy grocers 
—Cuming and Basset, Mortimer Street, auctioneers—Crook and Watson, Preston, 
eotton-cloth-manufacturers—C odd and Wills, Plymouth, auctioneers— Blackburn 
and Co, King Street, Cheapside, woollen- factors- —Whitfeld and Paine, Ashford, 
surgeons—Miles and Thomas, Stroud, grocers—Barber and Worthington, Manches- 
ter, contractors—Neilson and Co. Liverpool, stock- a Allen and Co, Plough 
Court, Lombard Street, chemists; by the retirement of J. Barry—Levy and Co. 
London Wall, merchants—Morison and Skafte, Liverpool, ship-chandlers Gill and 
Waddington, Barnsley, dyers—Clegg and Imray, Liverpool, brokers—Michell and 
West, Tavistock, surgeons—Coulston and Co. Boweram and Lancaster, tanners. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Hewrrr junior, Halvergate, Norfolk, miller, to surrender 
July 11, Aug. 15: solicitors, Lawrence and Co, Old Jewry Chambers’; ; official assig- 
nee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

WinuiaM Warine, Crown Street, Walworth Road, chemist, July 16, Aug. 12 : so- 
licitor, yom Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Henr ECK, St. Leonards-on-Sea, linen-draper, July 14, Aug. 12: solicitors, 
Langham, Bartlett's Buildings ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Juuius Roserts, Poplar, engineer, July 14, Aug. 12: solicitor, Wyatt, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn ; official assignee, Aldermanbury. 

Sreruen Marcetrs, Birmingham, victualler, July 18, Aug. 8: solicitors, Hodg- 
son and Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham, 

Joun BRINDLEY, Chester, brick-maker, July 15, Aug. 12: solicitors, 
Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Epwarp Ger, Blackrod, Wigan, coal-dealer, July 15, Aug. 19: 
ton, Wigan ; official assignee, Pott, Manc hester. 

WituiamM Harrop, Bingley, Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturer, July 7, Aug. 21: 
solicitors, Rawson and Co. Bradford ; Bond and Barw ick, Leeds ; official assignee, 
Hope, Leeds. 

Josuva CLayton, Bradford, Yorkshire, commise?-u-agent, uty 9 22, Aug. 21 : so- 
licitors, Bentley and Wood. Bradford ; “48s and Cudworth, Leeds ; official assig- 
nee, Hope, Leeds. 

Dividends.—Aug. 15, Owen, Salford, baker—July 31, Cruse, Glastonbury, auc- 
tioneer—July 26, Plimsoll, Sheffie ld, coal-merchant—July 26, Clayton and Crookes, 
Shefield, grocers—July 2 25, M‘Kinne'l and Smith, Liverpool, and Huyton Quarry, 
manufacturers of waterproof-fabrics—July 25, Rennie and Co, Liverpool, ship- 
wrights—July 25, Christian, Liverpool, ship-broker. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—July 25, Giscard, King’s Lynn, cabinet-maker—July 25, Broers, East 
India Chambers, Leadenhail Street, metal-merchant—July 25, Frost, Wimborne 
Minster, inn-keeper—July 25, Wise, St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, fishmonger— 
August 5, Davis, Merthyr Tydvil, general-shopkee eper—July 25, Hyde, Stockport, 
spindle-maker—July 25, Roberts, Holyhead, ship-builder—July 28, Hill, Cleobury | 
Mortimer, Salop, timber-merc hant—July 28, Jones, Whitchurch, scrivener. | 

Declarations of Dividends.—Byles, Gosport ; first div. of 6d. Oct. 2, or any sub- 
sequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambe rs—L. A. and W. Bardgett, Old Broad 
Street, merchants ; ; fourth div. of lld. and div. of 20s. on the separate estate of L. 
Alexander, Oct. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
Doddington, Aldersgate Street, manufacturer of lace falls; second div. of 1ld. Oct, 
2, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Goldsmith, Queen 
Street, Cheapside, merchant; second div. of ls. 6d. Oct. 2, or any subsequent 











Evans and 


solicitor, Darling- 





Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Wyatt, Aldermanbury, stationer; first 
div. of 3s. 4d. on the separate estate, Oct. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers—Fairweather, Norwich, upholsterer; first div. of ls. 10d, 


Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Homersham, 
Russell Street, Bermondsey, wool-stapler; third div. of 24d. Oct. 2, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Overbury, Frederick’s Place, Old 

ewry, woollen-warehouseman; second div. of ls. 6d. Oct. 2, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Bavin, Wisbeach, Cambridge, draper ; 
fourth div. of 7d. Oct. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
Chapman, Boughton Malherbe, Kent; third div. “of 9d. Oct. 2, or any subsequent 
Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Maude, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, 
and elsewhere, wharfingers ; first div. of 2s. 10d. Oct. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Turner, Ludgate Hill and Birmingham, draper ; first 
div. of 5s. 9d. Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman 
Street—Hale, Ware, Saiasemaaes first div. of 8d. Thursday next, and three following 
Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Frasi, Pembroke Wharf, Caledonian Road, 
and Golden Lane, iron-founder ; first div. of 8d. Thursday next, and three following 


Oct. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 














Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Bluck, Bucklersbury, wine-merchant ; 
second div. of 2s. 8d. Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, 
Coleman Street—Maybery, Earl’s Court, Old Brompton, boarding-housekeeper ; 

first div. of 2s, 2d. any Wednesd: ay; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—West, Fleet 
Street, and St. James’s Walk, Clerkenwell, bookseller; third div. of 23d. any Wed- 
nesday ; ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Perkins, Warnford Court, Throgmorton 
Street, stock-broker ; first div. of 9s. 6d. and first div. of 2s, 8d. on the joint estate of 
Perkins and Son, any W ednesday; Whitmore, Basingh« all Street—Bridge jun. Warn- 
borough, butcher ; second div. of 2}d. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Bas inghall Street 
Thomas, Catherine Street, Strand, publisher ; first div. of Ls. 10d. any Wednesday ; 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Room, Birmingham, metallic-bedstead-manufactu- 


rer; second div. of ls. 6d. any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham— Fisher, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, grocer; first div. of lls. 8d. on Thursday next, or any subsequent 
Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham—Best, South Shields, spirit-merchant ; first div. 


of ls. 7d. A Saturday ; ; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Brockett, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Whickham, money-scrivener ; second diy. of 24d. in addition to ls. pre- 
viously declared, any Saturday ; ; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Tregenza, Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees, shoe-dealer ; second div. of 2d. in addition to 2s, previously de- 
clared, any Saturday ; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Ward, Harrington, Cumber- 
land, alkali-manufacturer ; first div. of 9)d. on new proofs, being part of former div. | 
of 1s, 6d, previously declared, by creditors who have proved since 23d Nov. 1855, \ 





THE SPECT ATOR. 


any Saturday ; Baker, Newe 


chant; third and final div. 


ton, tanner ; 

any Saturday; Baker, 

facturer ; 

Saturday ; Baker, Neweastle-1 
Scotch Sequestrations,— Keay 


wine-merchant, July 16—Arms 


of ls, 
previously declared, any Saturday ; 
third and final div. of 5 
Newcastle-upon-T yne—Carlton, 
third and final div. of 24d. in addition to 3s, 8d. previously declared, any 


PRICES CURRENT. 
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astle-upon-Tyne—Holmes, 
Baker, 
Darlington, 
ipon-Tyne. 


junior, Perth, 
strong, Castle Douglas, grocer, 


jeweller, July 
July 16. 
















































































































11—Christie, 

















Sunderland, timber-mer- 
5d. on the separate estate, in addition to the 17s. 6d, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Dove, 
3-5d. in addition to 1s. 83d. previously declared, 
coach-manu- 


Darling- 


Tain, 




















BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols .. shut | — } -_— —_ _ -—— 
Ditto for Account 95} 953 953 954 95, 
3 per Cents Reduced | } 955 | 96 964 964 96 
New 3 per Cents . 96} 963 963 964 96$ 
Long Annuities .... | _— 3} —_ —_— 
Annuities 1885 .... | — | 18 1& 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent — | «== 217 218 218 2184 
Tndia Stock, 10} per Cent eeces shut —_ Or a 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. perdiem .. I5pm.; 15 |; 12 |; 3 18 18 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ....... sf |>— 1004 | 1003 —— —— 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent 15pm 15 _ 15 — 
FOREIGN FUND 
Last Official Quotation during the Week e cai Friday Evening.) 
Austrian 5 ST ae rere 44 p.Ct.| 94f. 5c 
Belgian | —— | Mexican —— 223 
Ditto |_- | Peruvian 4 &2 
Brazilian _- 1024 | Portuguese............. 3a— — 
Buenos Ayres ....... 5S — S6 MUGSIAR 2. cece sccccccccccs 5— 113 
Chilian a | Sardinian .. t= 923 
Danish PES 105 | Spanish : 3 — | 462exd. 
Ditto 3—-),— Ditto New Deferred . 3 — | 25 exd. 
Dutch (Ex. 12 G uilder rs 23— | | Ditto Passive .........00.ceeeeeee 63 
ccnecuuends wanes .— | P BOEM ..c.cccescescseene 8 = 105 
French es FT ' Vemezuela.........+.+. .43— 30 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— , Banxs— 

Bristol and Exeter . | 97 } Australasian ........c.seeecees } 104g 
Caledonian ° ° 62} | British North American... _ 
Chester and Holyhe: ad os | 173 | GF occccccoccccces ° 74 
Eastern Counties............++ | 103 Be ” ~~ weesqecemanescce: 22 
Edinb urgh and Glasgow. oa 633 Comme reial of Lon :don ° 
Glasgow and South-Western .. —_ Engl. Scotsh. & Austra Ing 
Great Northern ..... 95 London . | 2 
Great South. and West. Lre land 110 London a -| 
Great Western...........+000+ 638 | 
Hull and Selby....... oat London Joint Stock......+.+ coef 312 
Lancashire and Yorkshire..... | 98} London and Westminster } 50 
Lancaster and Carlisle........ -| 74 National Bank . ° _ 
London, Brighton,& South Coast} 110 National Provincial . ‘| —_ 
London and Blackwall ......... | 7a New South Wales... ° 472 
London and North-Western. |} 1094 Oriental ......+-+++. +| 42 
London and South-Western....| 107 Provincial of Ireland |_—=— 
Manchester, Sheftield & Lincoln.| 353 Royal British «| 46 
Pree | 84} South Australis .| Bhexd 
Midland Great Western (Ir —_ Union of Australia -| 74) 
North British........ nese 39} Union of London...... | = 
North-Easter rn—Rerwick. whee | 8S4 Western Bank of London. eesces! 512 
North-Eastern—York . 63} Docxs— } 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve rhampton| 33 | East and West India... j; — 
Scottish Central .........++44 109 London oe 
Scottish Midiand......... St. Katherine _ 
South-Eastern and Dover Victoria 24 

Eastern of France........... MiscELLANEOUS— 

— India Guaranteed...... Australian Agricultural ........ 313 
Geelong and Melbourne .. | British American Land. |— 
treat Indian Peninsular ..... } Canada .. -| 1303 ex d. 

Great Western of Canada .. | Crystal ae a 24 

Paris and Lyoms ......... see | Electric T ap a 924 

Mixes— | General Screw Steam.... ° 144 
DEE 0055 cccsesesesecesss — | General Steam............000+ 27 
Brazilian Imperial .. 28 | Peel River Land and Mineral .. 3} 
Bitte St. John del Rey. 23 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 67 

eeccscess od Rvye! Mail Steam,.......+0+++- 
Rhy mney ‘Tron. i | South Austra:: Bs. 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS any ” Per ton. 

; . - Co Tr, Brit. Cak es £107 . 0. 000 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 Tree Welsh Bi Be a a ae 
Mexican Dollars ........++++++ - 0 00 Lead, British P = see 26 4 0.. 2610 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard. - 000 Steel, Swedish Keg 000. 000 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 4. 
s & & ° 

Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... ’ Fine...... 75 to 80 } Indian Corn. Soto 33 7] 
Fine ..... 0— 0| Foreign,R. 73—82 | Peas, Hog... 37—39 | Oats, Feed.. 23—24 
Red, New. 65-70 Ww hite F. § Maple .... 40—41 | Fine.... 25— 26 
Fine 72— 0} Rye .....06 White . 43—46 Poland .. 

White Old 0— 0 Barley oo & Blue ..... 7—49 | Fine .... 
o— 0 Malting .. Beans, Ticks — 3a | Potato... 
New...... 69—71 Malt, Ord. Harrow. 42—44 | Fine .. 
AVERAGE | “WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. ({mperis | For the Week ending June 28. 
Wheat .... 69s 72s. 6d. | Rye 
Barley .. 3 | 38 COG Beans 





Oats 
FLOUR. 

Town ‘mad 

Seconds 


Essex and Suffolk, on board ship °s 








sacecoes per sack = to 71s. 


25 9 | Peas...... 





PROVISIONS. 
Carlow, 5/. 6s. to 0/. 0s. per cwt. 


— 62 Bacon, Irish ..........+. per cwt. 7 


— 6 









































142 9 


* Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 


6s. 78s. 


Norfolk and Stockton — 60 Cheese, Cheshire, fine . — 86 
American ....... T : 34 — 44 Derby, pale .... . — 72 
Canadian . > — & Hams, York 80 — 90 

Bread, 8}. to 104d. the 41b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. “ed. to 5s. 9d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoatt ano LEaADENRALL.” CATTLE- MARKET.“ | Heap or CaTTte AT THE 
s. d s. d. 8. @ s. d s. d. s. d. | CATTLE-MARKET. 

Beef... 3 t4to4t Otod 6 4 dtoil0to5 2 Monday Friday. 

Mutton 3 8—44-—5 0 44—-5 0—5 4 Beasts... 3,207 ..... 989 

Veal 3 6—4 O—5 0 48—-5 0—5 4 Sheep ..23,240 ..... 11,530 

Pork... 4 0—4 8—5 4 42—48-—5 0 Calves.. 448 ..... 725 

Lamb. 4 8-5 4—510 . 410— 5 6 0 Pigs... 510 ..... 310 

- To sink the o offal, "per r 8b 
HOPS WOOL. 

Kent Pockets ........sceeeee Os. to Os Down Te@s .....-+0-0++ per lb. 15d. to 16d, 

Choice ditto. 0 — oO | Wethers coccscces © = O 

Sussex ditto.... 0 — © | Leicester Fleeces M— 15 

Farnham ditto o— 0 | Combing iz — 16} 

HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
CUMBERLAND SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, Good ....seeeees 120s. to 1308. ......0006- 112s. to 115s 
Inferior - 100 —112 — 90 
New 70 — 2 i 0 
Clover.. 120 — 130 — 130 
Wheat Straw. evcccces — 28 


GROCERIES. 












MISCELLANEOUS 








Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s. 8d.to 5s. Od, 
Congon, fine ......+0.00+ 1é—2 3 Brandy ....... - 9 3 —10 3 
Pekoe, flowery ........++ 9 —3 6 Cotton, N. Orleans. per - © & 

In bond—Duty Is. 9d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 36 0 — 36 6 

Coffee, fine ‘in bond) cwt. Gis. Od. to 86s. 0d Guano, Peruvian.per ton.220 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary saeeaune 52s. Od. to 54s. Od Tallow, P. Y. C...percwt. 48 3 — 48 6 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 56s. Od. to 58s. Od. Town... 9 o 

tice, Carolina........... 30s. Od. to 35s. Od. | Rape Oil, Pale .. — 51 0 

Sugar, Muscovado .... 30s. 53d Brown . - @6 

West India Molasses .. bls. 6d. to 235. Od Linseed Oil....... —s 0 

POTATOES Cocoa-nut Oil . - S ° 
( 


Kent and Essex Regents...ton 0s.to 0s 
Shaws ........ 0 


York Reg nts 
Scotch 








Palm Oil. 





— 0 Linseed Oil-cak 
— 75 Coals, Hetton .. ° 
— 0 Oe Vaart 6 


», per ton 1909 0 —195 0 
. 1 








ot 











atm aa 


on 


oo aot ee’ &. oe oe ae, A 
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ER MAJESTY’S ' THE ATR E.—FIRST 





I 


NIGHT OF THE NEW BALLET Lt CORSAIR} 
Madame Alboni, Madame Rosati. On Trespay xe Jey 
8th, LA CENERENTOLA Angelina, Madame Alboni; Don 
Magnifico, Signor Rossi, (his first appearance Dardini, 
Signor Beneventano ; and Don Kamiro, Signor Calzol 





onclude with an entirely New Ballet, LE CORSAIRI 
The Music by M. A. Adam. Principal Characters: Conrad, 
Signor Ronzani; Seyd, M. Dauty; Yussuff, M. Venafra 
Suimea, Madlle. Clara; Gulnare, Madlle. Rosa; Dilare, | 
Madille. Lizereux; Medora, Mad. Rosati. The Scenery by 
Mr. C. Marshall 

TRAVIATA 
MADLLE. PICCOLOMINI’S BENEFIT 

On Tuvaspay xext, Jviy 10, 1856, when, by general de 
sire, will be presented Verdi's Opera, LA TRAVIATA 
Violetta, Madile. Piccolomini; Alfredo, Signor Cals atari 
Barone Dauphol, Signor Vairo Dottore Grenvil, Sign 
Baillou ; and Germont Giorgio, Signor Beneventano Wi 
other Entertainments, particulars of which will be duly an 
nounced. To conclude with an entirely New Ballet, LI 
CORSAIRE. The Music by M. A. Adam. Principal Cha 
racters: Conrad, Signor Ronzani; Seyd, M. Dauty; Yussuff, 
M. Venafra ; Sulmea, Madile. Clara; Gulnare, Madlle. Rosa 
Dilare, Madlle Lizereux ; Medora, Mad. Kosati Th 
Scenery by Mr. € Marshall 


YCEUM THE 


Last Appearance but three of Mad 


ATR E— 


RISTORI 


L 





Monpay, Juty 7, MORNING PERFORMANCE of MEDEA 
Medea, Mad. Ristori 

Monxpay Eveninc, EXTRA NIGHT—NORMA Mad. Grisi, 
Madile. Marai, Herr Formes, and Sig. Gardoni ro con 
clude with EVA. Eva, Madlle. Cerito 

Teespay next, IL TROVATORE Leonora, Mad. Bosio 
(first time in England Manrico, Sig. Mario (fourth tim« 
in England 

THURSDAY NEXT, SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT, in licu of Sa 


first time this season 


THEATRE, 


August 9—I PURITANI 


OLYMPIC 


turday, 


] OYAL 





Under the Management of Mr. Atrnep Wieawn 

Monday, THE JEALOUS WIFE, A CONJUGAL LES 
SON, and A FASCINATING INDIVIDUAL Tuesday, 
and during the weck, the performances will commence with 
t New Farce, entitled A FASCINATING INDIVIDUAI 
supported by Messrs. Emery, F. Robson, G. Murray, Dan 
vers; Miss Marston, and Miss Castleton. After which a new 
and original romantic Drama of Modern Life, entitled RI 
TRIBUTION, in which Mr. Alfred Wigan will appear To 
conclude with a Comic Scene, inculcating and entitled A 
CONJUGAL LESSON Mr. Lullaby, Mr. F. Robson; Mrs 
Lullaby, Mrs. Stirling 

POYAL SURREY GARDEN 

vu nder the pumeage of her ~~ Gracious Majesty 

the QUE! 

GRAND INAUGURATION F ASTIN AL for the opening 
of the Colossal Concert Hall, to commence on Tvespay, Jt cy 
15, 1856, and terminate on Sarvanvay, Jcry 19 (inclusive 

Por this Grand Inauguration Festival the principal vocal 
ists, instrumental soloists, chorus, and orchestra, will con 
sist of 1000 performers 

The Inauguration Ceremony will take place on Tuesday 
Morning, July the 15th, at 2 o'clock, when will be performed 


Handel's Oratorio the 
by Madame Clara Novello, 
w 


MESSIAH: the principal parts sung 
Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. , and Mr. Sims Keeves. To commence with 

* God Save the Queen " ; the solos by Madame Clara Novello, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Reeves ; conducted by Mons 
Jullien. To be followed by the Old 100th Psalm, to be sung 
by 800 voices, and conducted by Dr. Wesley 

The FIRST EVENING PERFORMANCE 






will take place 


mm the same day, at 8 o'clock ; the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth, will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, with Miscellancous Concerts, to commence at 7 


o'clock every evening, in which the following artistes will 


ippear—Mad. Alboni, and Mad. Clara Novello, Mad. Ruders 
dorff, Miss Dolby, Mad. Amadci, Fraulcin Jessy Rols, Miss 
Kate Ranoe, Madlle. Beyer Zerr, Signora Romani, and Mad 





Gassier; Mons. Gassier, Mons. Du Laurens, Signor Ferrari, 
Mr. Weiss, Herr Rokitansky, and Mr. Sims Reeves 

The Evening Performances will be arranged as follows—On 
Tuesday Evening, a Miscellaneous Concert ; on Wednesday 
Evening, a Miscellaneous Concert ; on Thursday Evening, a 














Miscellaneous Concert; on Friday Evening, will be per 
formed Mendelssohn's “ Elijah on Saturday, a Miscel 
laneous Concert i F 

Solo Performers—Sig. Sivori, Sig. De Bazzini, Sig. Piatti, 


Sig. Bottesini, and Herr Koenig 

Solo Pianoforte— Miss Arabella Goddard 

Solo Pianoforte Harmonium—Mad. Dreyfus 

The Programme for cach performance will be shortly pub 
lished, and will include, during the Inauguration Festival, 
Beethoven's Symphony in C minor, No.5; Mendelssohn's 
Symphony in A minor, No. 3, known asthe Scotch Sym 
phony; Heethoven's Pastoral Symphony; Haydn's Sym 
phony in C major; Mozart's Symphony in E fiat; Selec 
tions from Weber's Operas, Oberon, Freyschutz, Preciosa, 
and Euryanthe ; Heethoven’s Ruin of Athens ; 
Joseph ; Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream; Ros 
sini’s Stabat Mater; Wagner's Tannhauser; and Felicien 
David's Desert 

The following Overtures will be performed—Weber's Ju 
bilee and Euryanthe, Beethoven's Egmont and Leonora, 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo and Massaniello, Mehul's Jeune Henri, 
Meyerbeer'’s Struensee, and Rossini's William Tell 

Also a new composition, written expressly for the Inaugu 


ration Festival, by M. Jullien, entitled La Paix, Grande 
Marche Symphonique pour double orchestre et double 
cheeur, avec accompagnement de harpes. 

Conductors—Mr. Balfe, Mr. Benedict, Dr. Wesley, Dr 


Wylde, Mr. Amott, (Organist of the Cathedral, and Conductor 
of the Festival, Gloucester,) Mr. Done, (Organist of the Ca 
thedral, and Conductor of the Festival, Worcester,) Mr. T 
Smith, (Organist of the Cathedral, and Conductor of the 
Triennial Music Festival, Hereford,) Mr. Mellon, (Leader 
and Conductor of the Ballet, Italian Opera, London,) and 
Mons. Jullien 

Further particulars, including the names of the members 
of the chorus and the orchestra, will be duly announced 

Each Evening Performance will close with a grand display 
of Fire works. 

The prices for the Inauguration Festival will be as follows 
Tickets of Admission to the Gardens and the Ground Floor 
of the Hall, forthe Morning or Evening Concert, 3s. 6d. cach, 





if purchased on or before Monday, July 14; if purchased on 
the day of the inauguration, 5s. each ; on Wednesday, Thurs 
lay, Friday, and Saturday, July 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th, 
Admission to the Gardens and the Ground Floor of the Hall, 
2s. 6d. each day; Stalls and Reserved Seats extra, which 
may be secured only at J en and Co.'s, 214, Regent Street 





Tickets to admit to every Performance during the Festival 
Week, (two Oratorios and four Miscellaneous Concerts, 
10s. 6d. 

Season-tickets, to admit to the Garden and the Body of the 
Hall during the entire Summer Season, with Subscribers 
Privileges, 1/. 1s 

Tickets of Admission to the Gardens and the Body of the 
Hall'to be had at the principal L ibraric sand Musicsellers 


OY AL SURREY GARDENS.— 
IN-TICKETS, One Guinea, to be had at Jvuiiren 
‘8, 214, Regent Strect; and at the Royal Surrey 


ee 
IK v7, 

CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
\) WATER.—Having leased the Holy Well Spring, at 
Malvern, renowned for its purity, J. 8. and Co. can now pro 
duce a Seltzer Watcr with all the chemical and medicinal 
Properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so cele 
brated. They continue manufacturing Soda, Magnesia, and 
Potass Waters, and Lemonade, at London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Derby. Every bottic is protected by a Red Label bearing 
their signature 











und bs ‘oO 
Gardens. 
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ECTATO R. 


THE SP 


M. W. TURNER, 
NAVAL PICTURE by 
to apply at 6, 


Church 
ME: . BARKER’S GRAND PICTURE of 
the ALLIED GENERALS.—Messrs. PAUL and DO 
MINIC COLNAGHI and CO. beg to announce that the PRI 
VATE INSPECTION of the above picture will be continued 
until the 31st instant, at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond 
Street, when the painting will be positively removed rhe 
invitation cards will be admitted irrespective of their dat 
until the exhibit ic 


HE HORSE-FAIR.—LAST WEEK.— 
Messrs. LI HAYWARD, and LEGGATT, 
inform their Friends and the Public that the Exhibition of 
this — PICTURE will positively 
—Auction Mart, Bartholomew 
d. each . each per rson, from 9 a. m 


mission, 


Qoc QOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
‘ COLOURS.—THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNI 

BITION NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, 
East, close to Trafalgar Square, from 9 till dusk 
tance Is. Catalogue PH J. JENKINS 


[THE HARROW FREEHOLD LAND 
TONTINE, tot Deed of Setth 
ment, Ned in the Capi 
tal s4, 


instal 
ments 


R. A. - 


at artist 
iceadilly, 


A tine 
for SALI 


St. James's 





this 





For cards 


n closes 


CLOSE on Sarcrpay, 
Lane, 


Bank Ad 











WATER- 
AL EXHI 
Pall Mall 

Admit 


sex 


is 


iblished under a 
High Court of Chancery 
s of 211. each, payable by 


est 
to be enre 
»ina 


O00 Shar 


ral Committee t 


| Alderson 


re of Managemen 
Edward Samu Esq. 2, New Square, Lincoln's 
Inn 
Vice- Admiral 8 
Street, Buck 
Joseph Henry Good 
John's Woor 
Jasper Wilson J 
non Street 
William 
Hyde 
George Henry Smith, 
Hyde Park 
Frederick Hal 
Edmund Whit 


Andrew Peliett Green, K.C.H. 9, James 





pper Hamilton Terrace, St 


ns, Lawrence Pountney Hill, Can 


Esq 


Kell 112, Westbourne Terrace, 


Ghrimes 


Park 





Esq L.C.S. Cleveland Square, 
Esq. 4, Clarges Street, Piccadilly 
York Terrace, Regent's Park 

fudit 


13, Old Jewry Chambers 


Thomson, 
Esq. 59, 


William Turquand, F 





Joseph Radford, Esq. 22, Gloucester Road, Regent's Park 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank 
Architect—C. Octavius Parnell, Esq. 50, Pall Mall 
Surt 


Messrs. Chinnock and G ulsworthy, 28, Regent Street 
Se 


” 





M Picke Tompson, anc 4 Co. 4, Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln's Inn 

etary—John Bennett, Esq 
Temporary Offices: 35, Ludgate Hill 

ImmMepiate ADVANTAGES WiTHouT Risk 


The promoters of this tontine have secured a valuable 


ssrs 


es 








tate, consisting of 168 acres of very superior freehold land, 
in the county of Middlesex, forming part of the Headstone 
domain, 11 miles from London, and contiguous to the Har 
row station, on the London and North-Western Railway, 
with the view of building thereon villa residences, of the 
yearly value of 50/. each, and upwards, fit for the reception 
of wealthy residents and res table families of moderate 
incom whereby it is estimated a return of 9/. per cent per 


annum will be se« 
Residents will 
Harrow School, 


ured upon the capital employed 
be entitled to the valuable privileges o 
which is within an easy walk of the estate 


f 


and the London and North-Western Railway Company offer 
to those persons who shall erect houses of approved eleva 
tion on this estate, and of the annual value of 50/. each, and 
upwards, one first-class free pass between the Harrow station 
and Euston Square, for the occupier for the time being of 
each of such houses, during a period of 11 years 





Water in abundance, and of most excellent quality, is ob 

within very few feet of the surface of the land 

rs will be entitled, during the lives of their 
to share in the annual profits of the 
l seven-eighths in number of the lives ori 

xinally nomin i shall have fallen in, when the entire pro 

perty of the Tontine will be divided among the then remain 

ing shareholders , and until such division each sharcholder 
will have a chance (if he shall think fit) of becoming an oc 

cupier, at a moderate rent, of a villa to be erected on the 


tainable 

The sharehol 
respective nom 
undertaking, u 














estate, and of obtaining, without cost, the possession of a 
free railway-pass as before mentioned, and likewise of enjoy 
ing the privileges of Harrow School 


Every shareholder will be entitled to nominate one life, of 


any age, for each share subscribed for by him, or he may sub 
scribe for several shares on the same life, and the directors 
will be restrained by the deed of settlement from incurring 


liabilities beyond the amount of the funds for the time being 
available for the purposes of the tontine, whereby the share- 
holders will be secured against all risk beyond the amount of 
the shares subscribed for 

Applications for shares may be 
or to the Solicitors of the Company, 
nexed, and a deposit of 1/. for every share applied for must 
at the same time be paid into the Temple Bar Branch of the 
London and Westminster Bank, which will be returned to the 
applicant with respect to such shares as shall not be allotted 
to him, and should all the shares in the tontine not be al 
lotted, the whole of such deposits will be returned without 
any deductions whatsoever 

The residue of the sum payable on the respective shares 
shall be paid by monthly instalments of l. each, to be cal 
culated from the date of the allotment thereof. 

Arrangements have been made with most respectable and 
responsible insurance offices to insure the lives of nominecs 
at a moderate annual premium ; and which insurances may 
be effected at the offices of the Tontine—whereby Share- 
holders may ard against the possibility of loss, while they 
will enjoy the chance of gaining a large profit upon their in 
vestment 


FORM OF 





directed to the Secretary, 
in the form hereto an 





APPLICATION FOR SHARES 
THE MADR »W FREEHOLD LAND TONTI 
Re pleased to allot me shares of 21/. each in the above- 
ntioned Tontine ; upon which I have paid a deposit of 1/ 
Temple Bar Branch of the London and 
And I undertake to accept such shares, 


me 
per share into the 
Westminster Bank 





or any less number that may be allotted to me, and to ac 
1int you with the names and full particulars of my 
nominee or nominecs upon receiving notice of such allot 
ment 
Dated this day of 





1856 
To the Provisional Committce of Management 





Name in full 
Address 
Occupation eee e eee tetenene 
Post-office Orders and Checks may be made payable to 
Cuances Warp, Esq. the Manager of the Temple Bar Branch 
of the London and Westminster Bank, 217, Strand ; and pro- 


tained, and the reports of the 
inspected at the Company's 


spectuses, with plans, may be ol 
architects and surveyors may be 
Office 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS — ‘superior to all 

other remedics for Stomach Complaints.—Mrs. Baker, 
of Addington Street, Rochdale Road, Manchester, had suffer 
ed for many years from a weakness in the stomach anda 
renerally debilitated constitution; although she had the 
best medical advice and tried eve available remedy, yet 
she derived no permanent benefit ; but by the use of Hollo 
way's Pills a perfect cure has been effected, as she now enjoys 
the best of health; and in gratitude for which she desires 
publicity should be given of her case. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Hotcowar's 











Establishments, 244, Strand, ndon, and 80, Maiden Lane, 
New York; by A. Srawra, Constantinople; A. Guipicy, 
Smyrna ; and E. Mcir, Malta 


VHURCH-RATE 


= 


‘ 


21 


ABOLITION BILL. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of 
of RELIGION from 
held July 3, 1856, it 








4 Ata MEETING of the 
the SOCIETY for the LIBERATION 
STATE PATRONAGE and CONTROL, 
was resolved— 

That, looking to the advantageous position secured for Sir 
William Clay's Church-rate Abolition Bill at the time when 
her Majesty's Government voted in favour of its principle, 
and proposed to amend it in Committee, this Committee 
deeply regret that the friendly professions of her Majesty's 
Ministers have served only to prevent the further progress of 
the Bill this Session, and to disappoint the just expectations 
of its supporters both in Parliament and in the country 

That the Committee hold themselves released from all 
further responsibility in regard to the amendments proposed 
by the Government, and hope that any measure hereafter 
submitted to Parliament will be restricted in its scope and 
provisions to the simple and unconditional abolition of 
Church-rates. 

That the system 
which the experience 
characterize as having boen, 


thus for the present continued is one 
of this Committee requires them to 
toa large extent, sustained by 
systematic breach of law on the part of clerical and other 
Chairmen of Parish Vestrics ; and the Committee will be 
prepared to afford increased aid in the vestry contests now 
everywhere so ably conducted by the opponents of Church- 
rates, and which may be expected to go far towards cx 
tinguishing them without the interference of the Legislature. 

VILLIAM EDWARDS, Chairman 

J. CARVEL WILLIAMS, } 

EDWARD 8. PRYCE, ) 
ergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street 


frok SALE by AUCTION, 
DEPARTMENT in the 


Jucy 1856, at Eleven o'clock in the 
following 


Secretaries 


2, & 


at the WAR 
Tower, on Wepwespary, *th 
forenoon precisely, the 


STORES, viz 
about 30,000 sets, 
including about 
iron-work, 


of various patterns; a 
12,000 linen shirts ; 
and various miscel- 


Accoutrements, 
quantity of Cloth 
old tents ; 200 brass kettles ; 
lancous articles 

May be viewed from Ten till Four o'clock, four days pre- 








vious to the sale. Catalogues may be had at the War De- 

partment, Tower 

(JONTRACT FOR HONDURAS 
MAHOGANY TIMBER 


Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, 30th June 1856 

The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do hereby give Notice, thaton Tuespay, the 29th JuLy Next, 
at two o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons 
as may be willing to contract for supplying her Majesty's 
Dock yards during the years 1457 and 1858 with 

5000 LOADS of HONDURAS MAHOGANY TIMBER. 

A Distribution and Form of the Tender may be seen at the 
said Office. No tender will be received after two o'clock, on 
the day of treaty, nor will any be noticed unless the party 
attends, or an agent for him duly authorized in writing 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten- 
der for Mahogany Timber,” and must also be delivered at 
Somerset Place, accompanied by a letter signed by two re- 
sponsible persons, engaging to become bound with the person 
tendering, in the sum of 5,000/., for the due performance of 
the contract 


. , r , Area TON 
THE LONDON AND WES STMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10l. each, payable 

at every important place in Europe.—These Notes are issued 
without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of com- 
mission. The Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters ot 
Credit on all the principal Cities and Towns in Europe. The 
Letters of Credit are issued only at the Head Office in Loth- 
bury 

The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office in 
Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz.— 

Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square 

Bloomsbury ditto, 214, High Holborn 

Southwark ditto, 3, Wellington Street, Borough 

Eastern ditto, 87, High Street, Whitechapel 

Marylebone ditto, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Strect 

Temple Bar ditto, 217, Strand 

The rate of Interest allowed on Deposits of 5007. and up- 
wards, at the Bank, or any of its Branches, is now 34 per 
Cent J. W. GILBART, General Manager 


y , +A > + T ; 

] OWARD’S ENAMEL FOR THE 
TEETH, raice One Suiiitne, for stopping Decayed 
Tecth, however large the cavity It is placed in the tooth ina 
soft state without any pressure or pain, and immediately 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE L; it will remain in 
the tooth many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, and 
arresting the further progress of decay. Sold by all Medi- 
cine Ve *ndors in a the Kingdom. Price Ox Saituine 


PRIZE MEDAL, P. ARIS EXHIBITION 18 N 
METCALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.’s NEW 
4 PATTERN and PENETRAT ING TOOTH- BRUSHES, 
Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, Improved Fiesh and 
Cloth Brashes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every 
description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet. 
The Tooth-Brushes search thoroughly between the divisions 
of the teeth and clean them most effectually,—the hairs 
never come loose. M., B., and Co. are sole makers of the 
Oatmeal and Camphor, and 


Orris Root Soaps—sold in 
Tablets (bearing their names 


and address) at 6d. each; of 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box ; 
and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 130» and 
131, Oxford Street 


, second and third doors West from Holle 
Street, Lo London 
ta ONG 
| IGHT BROWN COD- ‘LIV ER OIL, 
4 entirely free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is 
—— red with speedy and marked success in ca 


Ds 0 
ASTHMA, GOUT, 








a7 


















ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
RHEU MATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS 


INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBIL ITY, 
And all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 
Specially rewarded for its purity and efficacy by the Govern- 
ments of Berorum and Tue NerHeacanns, and expressly 
sanctioned by the Rova. Sanrrary Ponice or Pavussia 
REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL SANITARY POLICE OF PRUSSIA. 

In answer to your letter of the 2d ult. requesting permis 
sion to sell Dr. De Jongh's Cod-Liver Oil in bottles, accom- 
panied by his stamp and signature, the Royal Police of Prus- 
sia (Kénigliches-polizei Praesidium) has the honour of in 
forming you that it has caused the Oil to be submitted to an 
official investigation, and that the result of such investiga- 
tion has proved it to be not only the genuine Cod-Liver Oi), 
but, still further, that it is of a kind which distinguishes it- 
self from the Cod-Liver Oil in ordinary use alike by its taste 
and chemical composition. Considering, moreover, that it 
has come to their knowledge that physicians generally re 
commend the use of Dr. De Jongh's Oil in preference to the 

Cod-Liver Oil in ordinary use, the Royal Police accedes te 
your request, 
Kon iGiicues-Porizei Paagsipivm, 1° 

Berlin, Jan. 23, 1851 

Sold Wholes: le and Rets sil, in bottles capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. pe Jonon's Stamp and Signature, without which 
none are genuine, by Ansan, Harrop, and Co. sole British 
Consignees, 77, Strand, London; and by many respectable 
Chemists and Druggists throughout the United Kingdom. 

Half-pints (10 ounces) 2s. 6¢.; Pints (20 ounces ds. Od. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces) 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


OFFICIAI 


AsTuriILcNo 
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i ANWELL COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX, ‘(HE SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST. | r 
—The School will REOPEN on the 21st ivsr Colnaghi’s Authentic Series.) By Wri NE V W ORKS. 
ae oak 2 © ae Stupson. Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. | 
| ans ( ATI IN.—A Clergy man residing Now completed in Two Series, 81 Plates. Price, each 
4 in Senne, es - aad ee angen in howe Series, neatly bound in cloth, 6/. 12s. plain ; 10/, 12s. | ——$—_——- — 
tion, receives a limited number of PUPILS, to prepare them -O red : alf- “wa 7 9 ; . 
for the Public Schools and Universities, or to fit them for per ang half-bound, elegant, 7/. 12s. plain; 11/. | 
Professional and Mercantile pursuits. Modern Languages, if “ P “3 i a J . q | 
required, by Native Professors. Address, Z. Post-office, AUT, ane Dominic Cotnacut and Co. 13 and 14, I, 
Henley-on-Thames I all Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty. BOTHWELL A POEM 
ODERN LANGU AGES = an Eac- Dedicated, by Permission, to H.R.H. the Duke of | ° . 
lish family, many years resident in a central city in On J 30, in Mo tly Par ape. 6d.: and Weekl By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Germany, ONE OR TWO YOUTHS, brothers preferred, can B CURSES, BS ey Swe, a ™ re ——s . : 
ibers Author of the “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. 


be received for the purpose of acquiring the German and ¥- 
French languages, combined witha superior English educa MHE BRIT ISH SOL DIE R : an Anecdo- 
— ~— ~~ antage: ae aiient, She terms are in = tal History of the British Army, from its Earliest | To be published in July. 
portion, but inclusive. Ample particulars given on applica- | Formation to the Present Time. By J. H. Sroce : 
tion by letter, to H. F. care of Messrs. Lucas and Suo : is orem 
Tents Stnee. euienhann roading . a E Author of ** The Life of the I Duke of Wellington,’ os It. 

* The Military Encyclopedia,” ** The British Officer,” | 


VIOLETS.—BRIEDENBACH’S WOOD | $e. aes ‘omer: sold by an | ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGI- 


VIOLET SCENT presents a bunch of Violets fresh from | London: Wrttam 8. Orr, Amen Corner; sold by a 


the fields, is very lasting, and does not stain the handker Booksellers. | NATI VE. 


chiefs. Price 3s. 6d. 157, New Bond Street, facing Red- " a = | 
recremsor NAPIER’S PENINSUL AB WAR IN MONTHLY | Contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine. 


I ARVEY’S 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested be comple ted i in 12 Monthly Parts, price 5s. e3 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the ISTORY of the WAR in the PE NIN- In continuation of 
name of Wittam Lazensy on the back of each bottle, ir 
SULA and the SOUTH of FRANCE. Un- THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 


dition to the front label used so many years, and = 
Evizasern Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square abridged, and with all the 55 Maps and Plans. By 























AUC E.— —The a admire: ‘TS ms of On July 1 will be published, Part II. of Seem, to | By Professor WILSON. 








a General Sir Wriutam F. P. Naprer. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- | _,T. and W. Boose, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, Professor FERRIER. 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety | °! whom may still be had, Complete Copies in 6 vols. 


of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street cloth, price 60s. and some odd volumes to pertect Sets 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine ot former editions. 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, Now re ady, price 1s, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of — - " Ill. 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description Export and ) E M A R Ki 5 ON = H E LA W OF 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street ; 1 MARRIAGE and DIVOR 
iE CE, suggested by the > 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. E stablis he d 1807. Hon. Mrs. Norton’s Letter to the Queen. HE SKETCHER. 
OR GENTLE | ** A certain admirable, wise, and witty pamphlet, of By the Rev. JOHN EAGLES. M.A. Ox« 

| Reever NIC ‘OL L employ the BEST | which we will say no more in the way of criticism than y ; 
2 ; ont MATERIALS to~-be met with in Eng that it is worthy of Sydney Smith.” 
nce, and Germany ** Let those who doubt and those who do not doubt, 

“ALLIE D SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, | consult the vigorous and manly writer, with a head as 
ONE GUINEA. sound as his heart, whose pamphlet has supplied these 


A Volume will be published on Ist August. 








Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 








In One Volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Now published. 





NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS ble illustrs a cas ss * s 
NICOLL'S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA | Warde 3 ag era DICKENS'S Household 
TMA TES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- | James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. IV. 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries. This d: : Ronnie ee ales Sto aie " _ ‘ —_— 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill This day is published, price 5s. 6d. cloth lettered, A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION O} 





“omen Sig Ng a aaa ae RACTICAL ASTRONOMY, NAVIGA- 
= MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.— P TION, NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, AND ME- THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF 


This new Patent Toilet Glass retiects the back of the | TEOROLOGY. Being a Guide to the Scenery of the 
he -4 as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at 7 ‘ ber ; » . r NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


Heavens, the Planetary and Stellar Movements, the 











the same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with . a r. - > en 5 | 

test ease and precision; it is the most unique and a re ~— rac .— "Professor Yo and = ~~ of By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON. F.RS.E. 

» article ever introduced into the dressing-room ; | the mosphere. y t rofessor LOUNG; HAUGH DRIEN, , 
prices 24s. and upwards. The patent can also be affixed to Esq. ; Joun Scorrern, M.B.; and J. E. Lowe, Esq. Consisting of thirty-five large and seven small Plates 
any good toilet-glass. Drawings and pricessent free by post F.R. A 8S. F.G.S. Being Vol. \ Il. of ORR’S CIRCLE printed in Colours; one hu ed and for tive 
To be seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs. HEAL & SON, OF THE SCIENCES. pages of Descriptions ineludi in Index contain- 
whose warerooms also contain every variety of Toilet Glass London: Hovistox and SToxem AN, 65, Paternoster ing upwards of 16,000 References. 


that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment of > ‘ - @ . . Sake nk 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE Row ; and W. 8. Ozr and Co. Amen Corner. 
HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed 
steads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 
of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by Post. HEAL and SON, 196, Price : Be “rea 


Tottenham © vurt Road. r HE AU STRI AN DU NGE ONS OF 
TOU RIS AN D TRA V E LLE RS, ITALY. Sy Fenice Orsryt. \ Narrative of v. 


exposed to va co eaeeiios of the sun, and heated | Fifteen Months’ Imprisonment in the Castle of St. LADY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD 


particles of dust, will find ROWLANDS'’ KALYDOR a most Georgio. 


In imperial folio, half-bound in morocco, price 12/7. 12s, 





ORSINI’S ESCAPE F ROM THE AUSTRIAN 
mw NGEON Vow published. 











refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the | “°Tis only by a chance revelation like that which , - wend , 3 . 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irri- | poaehed us the other day. when Felice Orsini escaped By EDWARD BRUCE H — , Capt. R.A, and 
tability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation Anes = a Ag oe Lieut.-Col. 

attending restored elasticity, and healthful state of the skin from the dreary stronghold of Mantua, that we can 

Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discolorations, | form any idea of the « ‘tions which weigh upon the A New Edition, complete in One Volume, with 

fly before its application, and in cases of Sunburn, or Stings rich plains of Lombardy.” — The Times. , Engravings. 

of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price London : Grorer Rovrieper & Co. 2, Farringdon St. 

4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR ya ; ; A aT To be published in July. 

OIL, a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for SKE l cH ING I ROM NATU RE. - f 

the Hair, and as an invigorator and purifier beyond all pre- | In Half-a-Crown Parts, 24 Coloured Plates, 200 

cedent. ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI Examples, VI. 


} 
FRICE, bestows on the Teeth 3 sarl-like whiteness, frees TATERC "DPD “4 7 
them fom eta an imparts ce eu wean rm. | WY Tren, Separate Objects in Landscape: | ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
SIERK. Separate yects sandscapes 


ness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity.— 











Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, Lon shown under Various Tints, and afterwards Composed " 
don ; and by Chemists and Perfumers into Pictures. By Tuomas Harton. | By EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. 
mani AT PPD ar | London: Reeves and Sons, 113, Cheapside. | 7 E 1 66 
NQ’ > — . . . of Eide Anamremce + ’ . 
YOMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- | «rhesc' average tate are-'at it were, the Nouns in | Axthor of ‘Life Assurance and Annuity Tables.” “A 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved | the Language of Colour, and it would be as absurd to . . - > 
is ane ane rec png by any ‘. a —— sit down and copy Nature without knowing these as it This Treatise is intended to supply the great deside- 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and | \. » ten eines =a oan a foreis , . : andl a a ngeeecsraged 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un- | — - = anne ty Seems, . oa — 787 | ratum of an intellectual instead of a routine course ot 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- anguage with the mere knowledge of a few verbs.”— | Instruction in Arithmetic. 
lowi ing is amongst the many in testimony of its high value Atheneum. 
Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. | - ote . Re | Post 8vo. price 5s. 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your | ™ Just published, post Svo. cloth, 5s. 6d. % j Vow published 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for | N SI INAL IRRI T A TION, the Source | OW FUSER. 
riginally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its of Nervousness, Indigestion, and Functional De- 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so | 8 > . : rs } - 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom- Cae Milas of the I he j ipal Organ 3 on aia Ww = | VII. 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through ases, Mlustrating the importance of attending to the in F Vol ; ice 24 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &€. Yours, &c. peculiar P emperature of the Patient, and _ most Complete in Four Volumes, price 24s. 
To Mr. Commans. Wa. Everest. | successful Mode of Treatment. By Evans Riapore, ’ 
Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s. M.D. F.R.C.S. PROFESSOR WILSON § NOCTES 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale | London: Joun CuvremiLt, New Burlington Street. 
Agents, Rare g g ; AMBROSIANZ. 











ay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 
iF Edinburgh. 





lin, Dunes 











Edited by Professor FERRIER 





——— PRAMPTe IN’S PILL OF HEALTH.— | 
RUPTURES —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
\" TVR TPIS | the possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be 
7 HI T E’ 8 MOC -MAIN LEV ER T RU SS resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to | temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less every 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of | day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. For HISTORY OF GREECE 
effects, is here avoided ; asoft bandage being wornroundthe | FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all ob- : rs a 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the | structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with | UNDER OTHOM.: ~ AND VENETIAN DOMI- 





viii. 






MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so | the sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous ATION, 

much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may | Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 

be worn during sle A descriptive circular may be had, and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by Provr and Har By GEORGE FINLAY, Esq. LL.D. 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on SANT, 229, Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine, price > 

the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Author of “‘ Greece under the Romans,” &c. 





ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly +> hol NS > 
)LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS \URES (without physic) of CONSTIPA- | 
> iinaninh 2 names waesaellon J TION, Indigestion Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phlegm, Now published. 
a ia “pated a ogo << Ww —— all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery, diar- | f 
poeta tem nig sLLING of the m § AINS, &. They | rhea, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria, 
are porous, light in texture, and ine xpensive, and are drawn neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea - 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 1s. each ; oe, ¢ ae he te » Spe . entinan: IX. 
ostage 6d. MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. | Sronchitic consumption, also children's complaints, by DU 
P - iat aan cae eee: bronchitis, consumption, also children’s complaints, by DU ETAPHYSIC e 
ca BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which INSTITUTES OF M . 
yO. 1 3, OL D BU RL INGTON STRE E ee restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 2 ™ » - IN 
BOND STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE and DA- | as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the | THE THEORY OF KNOWING AND BEING. 
VIS, Surgeon-Dentists, patentees of the pneumatic palate, most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and salieri 
and inventors of the composition gum, continue to be con- | dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous | By J. F. FERRIER, B.A. Oxon. 
sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial and muscularenergy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 4 . * mae : 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Po Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart | Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as most skil- | de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major- | St. Andrews. 
fully natural, they were proved by the most powerful | General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, | a M ‘ait 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all other Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 10s. 6d 
composition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- | means of cure had failed. In canisters, Lib., 2%. 9d.; 2Ib., 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings ; and, while 4s. 6d.; Sib., lie. ; 121b., 228.; the 12ib. carriage free, on 
forming a natural skin over gold pr bone plates, and supply | rec eipt of post-office order —Barry du Barry and Co. 77, Re- 


8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
















ing all interstices, it renders jculation and mastication | gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picca- . J “we . ‘eh and 
perfect. This invention can be applied to decayed sets and | dilly; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street ; 63 and 150, W. BLACKW OSS 08 Sore, Edinburg 
misfits. Attendance from 10 to 5. Oxford Street ; 330, Strand. vondon, 
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NEW PU 


PUBLICATIONS. 


in “TIME of WAR. 
vw of ** Balder,” and “ The 
clotl 


ENGLAND 
y Sypyey Dope 
Roman.” Crown Svo 


price 5s 


SIGHT-SEEING in GERMANY and 
CYROL, in Autumn of 1855. By Sir Jonn 

Author of “A Physi Holiday,” Xe. 

with Map and price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


ORBES, lan s 


t Svo,. View 


ithe Dangers to Relig berty in the Present 
Day By the ¢ “hev vlier Bunsex. Translated by Miss 
Susanna WINKWoRTH | vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth 


* An investigation of the religious principles at work 
: fat 











in the Christian world; t as modern poli- 
extend, the action of pr ociations, and 
secular decrees et emas. It is the 





fore 
st remarkable Yr 
s from the pen 
A valuable work 
und upon 


ippeared in moder 
Leader 

consummate 
in interest and 
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The CHINESE 














ones with an vilization. By THomas 
ravtor MEAvows ‘" thick vol. 8vo. with Maps, price 
Iss aan. 
‘In this book is a vast amount of valuable in- 
rmation respecting Cl ud th statements it 
ntains bear on them the fac ftruth. Mr. Meadows 
ias produced a wo wh deserves to be studied by 
lwho would gain at n of Chinese cha- 
veter. Informati« through every 
ave.” —Atheneun . 
THE POLITICAL. LIFE of SIR R. 
PEEI jy Tuomas Do } the ** 
nan ial History of J nF “Tru Law of Pc - 
tion,” &e. 2 vols. 81 price 30s. cloth. 
Let all readers, before they take in hand the per- 
sonal memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, 1 ise these volumes 
Mr. Doubleday This biography is a work of great 
it, conscientiously prepared, plain, clear, and prac- 
y interesting.” —/ / 
‘A very striking production the work of a deep- 
iking ‘and large-minded in.” — West minste? - 
‘In presentiny a vlid and truthful picture of the 
cal career of t Conserv e statesman 
Mir. Doubleday has " ly ssful.”"—Dai 
\ s. : 
‘ The work possesses a good deal of interest. The 
wer is enabled to t the leading events of the 
part of fifty vea rhea is plain, shrewd 
ely, and generally sound in his opinions and j - 
nt Spe 


THE EUROPE AN REVOLUTIONS 









SIS, Isy Es 2 vols. crown Svo 
18s. cloth 

\ graphic, compendious, and popular narrative of 

far the most ies of events that 

" occurred in our which no collective 

sumé can anywhere else be und which is at once 

so condensed and so readable that here supplied by 





Mr. Cayley. Daily News 
* Mr. Cayley has evidently studied his subject tho- 
whly ; he has quently uced an interesting 
id philosophic history of important epoch ” Neu 


Quarterly Reriew. 





Pew Nobels. 


ERLESMERE; or Contrasts of 











aracter. By L. 8. Lavent In 2 
* Erlesmere’ belongs to the alana novels as 
ories of Miss ¥ Che Heir of Redelytfe,’ &e. 








ior is it inferior to them yility and in the exhibi- 
on of internal c« t, ugh the incidents are more 
tormy. It is cle ) nes eccentric, and in parts 
xtremely poetical, and there are many passages of ex- | 
traordinary force; tragi cumstances being revealed 
mentary flashes of dramatic force.”— Press. 


‘ Thoug rht 





iid to exhibit power, will be found in the book; and 
ere are scenes of passion, though injured by vio- 
nce.” Spectator. 


or the Causes and 


A Tale for the Times. In 


_ PERVERSION ; 


nsequences of Infidel ity. 
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‘This is a good and noble book. It is indeed a 

* Tale for the Times,’ and is the production of a gentle- 

an, ascholar, and a Christian. The great charm of 

book, and we believe its element of usefulness, is 

its truth and honesty It is the best-timed and most 

seful book which has appeared for years.”—Nen 
Quarterly Revie 

* The plot is worked out with details ably conceived, 





and which have the rare merit of holding the reader 
ng in suspense rhe characters are sharply and 
learly, though somewhat roughly drawn; the tone is 
good and healthy ; the religious feeling sound and 
true, and well sustained.” —(Guardian. 

““* Perversion’ is powerful as a composition. An 
nflagging energy sustains the writer from first to 
ast.”"— Spectato 

‘A novel written with a strong sense both of what 
18 amusing and what is right Itis a religious novel, 
free from dullness.”’— Examiner 

“The story has a touching interest, which lingers 
with the reader after he has closed his book.”—Athe- 
“Pum, 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 


Now ready, 


~ 


in post 8vo 


Barris 


and natural 





* Anagreeable 
and the book shows not 
to many pleasures of 
helpful to many Engli 
at home.”—Eraminer. 


London 


may 





shmen who travel With thei 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


with Four 


IN THE HIGH ALPS 


ALFRED WILLS, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
ter-at-Law. 
days among our neighbours, the 


families, 


Tilustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


Alps, in which a lady had her part ; 

enjoyed, but how easily cess may be found for ladies 
- beyond their powers of achievement. It will be 
as well as very cheerful reading to those who stay 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty 
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THE NEW NOVEL, 


the Author 
Marston’ a< 


ind nce 


By of 


wv has made in * Evelyn 


of her tak 


* The auth 
anew field for the subject 








all the Libraries, 


EVELYN MARSTON.” 
f “EMILIA WYN 


onsiderable 
1 her prine 


in 3 vols. 


‘DHAM,” 


udvance ever her later fictions. 
ipal actors with her pristine skill, 


She has chosen 
as well as exe- 


ited them with her pristine finish Spe : 
* There is in ‘ Evelyn Marston’ such a loftiness of purpose, such a thorough heartiness of social and domestic 
feeling, and such an opposition to false and morbid sentiment, as entitle this work to rank among the best pro- 
ductions of the author.” 
‘Evelyn Marston better class of this writer's novels. It has less of the carelessness observable 
n them lately, while it rd ll in narrative and invention, in suggesting g subjects for reflection, in 
1e treatment of pathos, « in the sket ig of hackneyed character.”—Eraminer. 





re WYNYARD. By the Author THE SORROWS OF GENTILITY. 


ind the force ful style of writing which is | 





By Miss Jewssury. 2 vols. 























of ** Alice Wentworth.” 3 vol 2 
Iso, just dy 
VEILED HEARTS. By the Author Also, just ready, 
- Che Wife's Trials , 
iled He tte he wi i tia! _ THE YOUNG LORD. By the Author 
ly es... ed Sunday Time of ** The Discipline of Life 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 5 sors to Mr. COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
Seventh Thousa ice 2s. 6d. clot post-free, CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY C. D. 
= E, B.A 
NDISPE SGA L E LIV E and LE AR} N. \ New Edition, in 1 vol pont ito. price 21 
[Pe coi F all who wish to Speak and Write | 4 x” “ENGLISH - GREEK LEXICON: 
- Fa at Learn n excelk b WwW ‘ik | containing all = >< : rds 5 Vy w — 
spon it as ¥ ’ isnensabl W ders of good authority by ) ONGE, . Seconc 
pa “esd , ipl p ire t ell it | Edition, thoroughly revised 
not at any price Educational Gaze By the same Author, 
London : Joun F. Suaw, Southampt Row and \ NEW LATIN GRADUS, Fourth Edition, price 9s, 
’aternoster Row DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, price 3s. 6d. 
mn . London: Lonemax, Brown, Greex, Lonomans, and 
— Edition, feap. Svo andsomely - ind - Free RowpeRrts 
¥ post on t of tl 10unt in postage stamps ————————— - —EE 
» ’ oT mT ” CLASSICAL WORKS “fl EDWARD 
TEW TON ‘GOODRICH’S i TOO, WALFORD, M 
4 ‘He might a ve fan vi’'s Mag Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
he dé , ta 4 7 a « ‘4 r 7 
vy Pome geteeta. Poker ny weer a ANDBOOK of the GREEK DRAMA, 
We hen penn po ye aon. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. late Scholar of 
dan Tinos. ; cn Balliol College, Oxford ; and formerly Assistant-Master 
Solidity, beauty, and delica ught, presented | % Tunbridge School 
in language terse, euphonious, & ~_Wesley- Also by Mr. Walford, New Editions, 
an Times HINTS on LATIN WRITING, royal &vo. ls. 6d, 
ul manly to standing t in bold GRAMMAR of LATIN POETRY, 12mo. ls. 
audlin effusions of these degenerate PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE, 
7 Vail 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
s sufficient merits of its own to force PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN ELE- 
s Guardar GIAC VERSE, First and Second Series, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Townsenp Hampuin and Co. 421, Oxford | each.—KEY to the First Series, (for Teachers only, 
Street kal Booksellers 24mo. 5s. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the Earl of Clarendon, ri . . = 4 hy ans 
K.G ‘ 0 - . Es Ss. 
1) 2. oT , ; ) of GREEK PROSODY, Is. 
Just published, price 3s. Third Edition, with CARI 
lit CARD of LATIN PROSODY, ls. 
TH GREAT CITY FR AUDS, FULLY — of the GREEK ACCENTS, Fifth Edition, 
“s oe " = — price 6d, 
EXPOSED. By Mr. Seron Larne, London: Loyemax, Brown, Greex, Lonomans, and 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss Roserts 
*Mr. Seton Laing has discharged a duty to the — 
mereantile community, by publishing a history of the RIDDLE'S — “+= + aoe ARIES AND 
entire cas¢ * But for the determination of Messrs. ex! 
Laing and Cat - ll, the whole affair would have been New and Cheaper Edition, in 8vo. price Is, 
hushed up.’ June 10. ; COMPLETE L ATIN- E NGLISH and 
* The book is full of painful interest, and if it did f ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY By the 
not at every page reflect so much discredit on all the | Rey, J, E. Rippie, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
parties concerned in the frauds, and thror igh them on | New Edition. 
the general community, of which they were for the § The Latin-English Dictionary, price ls. 
time distinguished members, it might be read with as | Separe ately } 2 The English-Latin Dictionary, price 7s 
leasnre as a romance.”—Economist, June 7. : 
"Publis bed by = - mi an ate pate rata Also in 1 vol. square 12mo. price 12s, bound, 
39, Cornhill an ton hod of ail Meche RIDDLE’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENG- 
— == : os = LISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New 
Now ready, in post Svo. vols, handsomely printed and | Edition, 
bound, with 2 Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. each, (ex- | es The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s. 
cept Bulwer's eparately | The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s. 6d. 


TLEYS STANDARD NOVELS. 


YEN 


1, THE PRAIRIE BIR D. . By Hon. C. A. Murray. | 

2. ELLEN WAREHAM. By Lady Dacre. 

3. EMMA. By Miss Avsren. 

4. MARRIAGE. By Mise Ferrier 

5. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Miss Avsrex. 

6. ROOKWOOD. By Harrison Arxsworrn. 

7. SELF-CONTROL. By Mrs. Bruytor 

8. NORTHANGER ABBEY By Miss Austen. 

9. THE COUNTESS OF NITHISDALI By 
Lady Dacre. 

10. INHERITANCE. By Miss Ferrer. 

ll. ECGENE ARAM. By Buiwer. 

12. PAUL CLIFFORD. By Buiwer. 

13. LAST DAYS OF POMPEII By Buiwer 

14, MANSFIELD PARK. By Miss Avusren 

15. DESTINY By Miss Ferrier 

16. DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. Bruwtrox 

17. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, By Miss Avstex 

18. THE LEYCESTERS 

19. THADDEUS OF WARSAW. By Miss J. 
Porter. 

20. and 21. THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Miss 

ORTE! 
wom AN’S LIT E, by Eire Carte, will form 

the 22d Volume of this Collection, and the 


Series will contain the best Works of Fiction 
by the best Writers of the day. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burling 


London: ton Street. 


Also, New and Cheaper Edition, in 4to. price 
31s. 6d. cloth, 

RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin 
Dictionaries of Dr. W. Freund. Seeond Edition. 

Also, New Edition, in royal 32mo. price 4s. bound, 

RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY 

London: Lexomay, Brows, Green, Loromans, and 

Roperts. 


In | thick vol. 8vo. _ 8s. 6d. cloth, , With 1 early 1000 


Illustrations, 
HE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
ANIMAL 


KINGDOM. Being a Systematic and 
Popular Description of 


the Habits, Structure, and 
Classification of Animals, 





from the Lowest to the 
Highest Forms of Organization By W. 8. Dautas, 
F.L.S 


Also, nearly ready, uniform with the above, price 8s, 6d. 


clot 
NATURAL HISTOR Y OF THE IN- 
d ANIMATE CREATION. Being a Guide to the 
Scenery of the Heavens, Atmospheric Phenomena, the 
Structure and Geological Features of the Earth, and its 
Botanical Productions. By D. T. ANSTED, M.A. 
F.G.S.; Epwarp Surra, M.B. LL.B. and B.A. ; Hvex 
Brien, Esq. Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; i. Scor- 
rernx, M.B.; and J. B. Lown, F.R.A.S. and F.G.5. 
London: Hov.istoyx and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster 
Row ; and W. 8S. Orr and Co, Amen Corner, 
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On Saturday next, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. cloth, 

HE 

ANCIENTS DISCOVERED. By Joun Wirson. 

London: Loneman, Brows, Green, Lonomans, and 
Roverts. 


LOST SOLAR SYSTEM of the 





Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HE DAISY CHAIN; or Aspirations. 

A Family Chronicle. By ‘the Author of “* The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘‘ Heartsease,” &c. 

London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SYL- 

VANUS URBAN, Gent. His Birth and Parent- 
age, with some Notes of his Contemporaries. Vide 
the New Number of the ‘“‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
— 2s. 6d. 
London, 377, Strand : 





Joun Henry and James PARKER. 





iis day, price ls. 
HAMES REFORM. A New Plan for 


the Drainage of the Metropolis, combined with 
Practical Suggestions for Public Convenience, Health, 
and Recreation. With an Explanatory Map. By Sir 

Wittiam Worstey, Bart. M.A. 
E. STAN} FORD, 6, Charing Cross. 











12mo. price ls. 6d. 
HE GREAT FEASTS; Four Sermons. 
By the Rev. Francis Ganpax, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Queen’s College, London, and Curate of 
St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place. 





This day is published, 8vo. price ls. 
LETTER by GEORGE SAND, upon 
her Adaptation to the French Stage of Shak- 

=— s ‘*As You Like It.” Translated by Turoposia 
Lady Monson. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 





Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 7s. 

HE WIFE; ; or LOVE and MADN VESS. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts, dedicated to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, Chancellor of the University. By the 
Rev. Joseph SumNeR Brockuvurst, formerly of St. 

John’s, and now of Emmanuel C college, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: Dricnron, Bett, and Co. 
London: Betr and Daupy. 


This day is a Lead 3d. to be continued 
MMNHE CHEMISTRY. OF FOOD. By 


Dr. Epwarp Bronner. From the German of 
Professor Motuescuorr of Zurich. With a Chapter on 
its Adulteration, by Dr. Scorrrrn. Being the Current 
Number of ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 

London : Hoviston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster 

Row ; and W. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 


This day, Thira Edition, revised 
E NGLISH: PAST and PRESENT, 
4 By R. Cuexevix Trencu, B.D. Examining Chap- 
lain to ‘the Lord Bishop of Oxford, Professor of Divini- 
ty, King’s Cog, London. 
the same Author, 
ON THE stt bY OF WORDS. 
3s. 6d. 


ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. 
tion. 3s. 
London: _Joun W. PARKER and Son, Ww est Strand. — 


JAMES GRANT'S: 8 ORIGIN AL NOVEL. 
ABBY OGILV TE; : “Or the Black 


By James Grawr, Author of the ** Ro- 
mance ra Var.” “Frank Hilton, % &e. 

“A new work by the author of the ‘Romance of 
War’ is always looked forward to with great interest, 
for he has fairly won a yam | that now makes him 
perhaps the most read of living authors.” 

London : Georce Rovttepee and Co, 2, Farringdon 

Street. 
Second Edition, now ready, 

AKE NGAMI; or Explorations and 
Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in 
South-western Africa. By Cuartes Jonn ANDERSSON. 
Royal 8vo. with Map, and upwards of 50 Illustrations 
of Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, 

&e. 30s. handsomely bound. 

** One of the most interesting books of travel that 
have ever been written.” —Standard. 

Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


is day is published, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, 
EVELATIONS of PRISON. LIFE. 


By Grorcr Lava CuEsTEerton, 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correction 
at Coldbath Fields. 

** Mr. Chesterton has had a rare experience of hu- 
man frailty ; and at the end of a quarter of a century 
of command in the largest English prison, he believes 
in human virtue like a youthful poet. He has lived 
with the felon, the forger, the lorette, the vagabond, 
the murderer; has looked into the darkest sepulchres 
of the heart, without finding reason to despair of man- 
kind. In his belief, the worst of men have still some 
of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quar- 
ter, is full of novelty as it is of interest. As a curious 
bit of human history these volumes are remarkable. 
They are very real, very simple ; dramatic without ex- 
aggeration, philosophic without being dull. In deal- 
ing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. Ches- 
terton was wise in making his treatment personal and 
incidental. General descriptions, however accurate, 
interest only a few; but stories of crime, anecdotes of 
criminals, may attract all readers.”— Atheneum. 

Hverst and LACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 

SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPEL- 
LING-BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 196th Edition. 
Price ls. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING and 
SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original plan, 
by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy Ae Mono- 
syllables. 41st Edition. Price 1s. 6d. boun 

BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engra- 
vings. 35th Edition. Price 6d. 

London: Smipxiy and Co. ; 








Sixth Edition. 


Third Edi- 























Warrrakrr and Co. ; 


Loyeman and Co. ; Hammron and Co, Edinburgh : 


his day, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HE LORD'S DAY. By 

Farquuar Hoox, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Svo. 2s. 6 

ELIX MENDELSSOHN 

DY ; a Sketch of his Life and Works. 
Benepicr. 


Joun Mcrr AY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
AITH AND PRACTICE: 
Duties of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
chiefly intended for Popular Use. 
Rose, M.A. 
Joun Mvrray, 
PR. ABERC ROMBIE’S WORKS. 
Now ready, Fourteenth Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
NQUIRIES concerning the 
LECTUAL POWERS, 
Truth. By Joun Abercrombie, M.D. 
By the Same, Tenth Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


l = INI’'S WORK ON TURKEY. 
1is day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

ETTE RS on TURKEY ; 
the Religious, Political, 
Condition of the Ottoman Empire, 
stitutions, Army, Navy, Ke, ‘ 
French of M. A. Usicrni. By Lady Easrnore. 
“*M. Ubicini has long resided in the East, 


By Rev. 


Albemarle Street. 





Social, 
the 


generally accessible ; 


more than ordinary attention.”—John Bull, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LABARTE ON MEDLEVAL ART. 
Now ready, with 200 Illustrations, 8vo. iS8s. 
AX ILLUSTRATED 
the ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES 
NAISSANCE, as applied to the Decoration of Furni- 
ture, Arms, Jewels, &c. By M. Jutes Laparre. 

“*M. Labarte’s manual is virtually the medieval his- 
tory of ornamental sculpture, painting, metal-work, 
and pottery—the history, indeed, of refined luxury. 
The illustrations are remarkably varied, representing 
every form of ecclesiastical furniture, of arms and 
armour, of crowns, thrones, and jewels, of cameos, 


dles.”— Leader. 
Joux Murray, 


LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. 

Now ready, a New Illustrated Edition, with Portrait, 
many Wood-cuts, Coloured Borders, and Illuminated 
Titles, dto. 42s. 

NCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, His- 

t torical and Romantic. Translated, with Notes, 

by the late Joux Grason Locknarr. 

**A revised edition has just appeared, even more bril- 
liant as it seems to us with gold, colour, and the 
daintiest embellishment, than heretofore, of 
hart’s Spanish Ballads,’ a volume that has long ranked 
with the most beautiful of all gift-books,—one of the 
first, indeed, in the class of illustrated books. A bio- 
graphical sketch and portrait of Lockhart is prefixed 
to the volume. Of the noble ballads thus collected and 
adorned, it is needless now tospeak. Their reputation 
is firmly established.”—Eraminer. 

Also, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A POPULAR’ EDITION of 

SPANISH BALLADS. 

Joun | Murray, 


MURRAY’S MODERN COOKERY, 
Price Five Shillings. 


Albemarle Street. 





LOCKHART’S 


Albemarle Street. 














Now ready, the — es, with Wood-cuts, 


JODERN poM ESTIC COOKERY, 
\ 22 


founded upon Principles of Economy and Prac- 
tical Knowledge, and Adapted for the Use of Private 
Families. 
** Unquestionably the most complete guide that has 
yet been given to the world.”— John Bull, 
“ Full of sage instruction and advice.”—Builder. 
** We may heartily and safely commend to English 
housewifery this cookery-book.”— Express. 

‘ The best work extant on the subject.” —Atlas. 
“A new edition, with a great many new receipts, 
that have stood the test of family experience.””—Spec- 
tator. 
** As a complete collection of useful directions, 
*Modern Domestic Cookery’ can scarcely be 
passed.””— Economist. 
Joun Murray, 


this 
sur- 
Albemarle Street. 


MR. HALLAM’S HISTORIES. 
Now ready, Eleventh Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
}T ISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES, 


il. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
OF ENGLAND, from the 
to the Death of George II. 
8vo. 30s. 


HISTORY 
Accession of Henry VII. 
Seventh Edition. 3 vols. 


TIT. 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF EU- 
ROPE. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


LITERARY ESS 
TERS. Selected from the 
circulation. Fifth Edition. 

Also, now ready, 
A POPULAR EDITION 
LAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


above Work, for popular 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


OF HAL- 


Complete in 10 





@raver and Born. 





Joux Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 
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Number must be forwarded to the 
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By JuLes 


an Exposi- | 
tion of the leading Principles and corresponding 
and of the 
Reaction of the Practice on its Principles; a Treatise 
Joun PEN- 


INTEL- 


and the Investigation of 


FEELINGS. 


; an Account of 
and Commercial 
Reformed In- 
rranslated from the 


and has 
derived his knowledge trom sources of information not 
and he produces throughout his 
work so much unimpeachable evidence in support of 
the statements which he makes and the opinions which 
he advances, that he deserves to be listened to. with 


HANDBOOK of 
and RE- 


goblets, vases, urns, and ewers—even clocks and sad- 
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* Lock- | 
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IV. 
AYS AND CHARAC- | 
London: 


London : 





No. CXCVII. 
the forthcoming 
Publisher by the 


~~ and BILLS for insertion by the 7th Jury. 

, Albemarle Street, London, June 26, 1856. 
\ EW QU ARTERLY REV IEW. 
a No. 19, for Jury, is NOW READY, price 2s. 6d. 
containing the usual Digest of Current Literature. 
London : Bosworrn and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 


[Quant {TERLY REVIEW, 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for 














oni RGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 


4 JOURNAL, New Series. No. VII. for Jury, 
price 6s. is now ready. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Loneman 
and Co, 
REVIEW. No. CC CCXI, 


Ep pures 
a Will be published on Tuurspay Next. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Lewis}on the Credibility of Early Roman His- 
tory. 

2. Diary of General Patrick Gordon. 

3. Growth of the Map of London. 

4. Samuel Rogers. 

5. Cavallier and the Camisards. 

The Coins of Greece. 

7. Heinrich Heine. 

8. Supreme Courts of Appeal. 

9. Remains of William Archer Butler. 





10. Memoirs by Sir Robert Peel: the Catholic 
Question. 
11. Great Britain and the United States. 
Note on the Suez Canal. 
London : Longman and Co. ; Edinburgh: A. and C. 
BL ACK. 
REV IEW. New 


W ESTMINSTER 
Series. No. XIX. Jury 1856. 


CONTENTS : 
their Principle and Prac- 


Price 6s. 


1. Christian Missions : 
tic : 
The Natural History of German Life. 
3. Smith’s Latin-English Dic tionary. 
4. Froude’s History of England, 
5. Hereditary Influence, Animal and Human. 
6. Popular Amusements. 
7. Ministerial Sneiiey, 
Contemporary Literature : 
losophy. — } 2. Politics a Education — :3. 
Science —} 4. History, Biography, Voyage 3, 
and Travels—} 5. Belles Lettres and Art. 
London : Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


No. V. of the 
REVIE W. 
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BOOKS 
FERRIER’S CARAVAN JOURNEYS." 
Tue author of this volume is a French militaire, who about six- 
teen years ago was selected with others to drill and organize the 
Persian army, when the English corps of officers supplied for that 
purpose had left the country in consequence of ——— ditfer- 
ences. M. Ferrier rose to the honorary rank of Adjutant-General 
in the Persian service; but subsequently lost his post, he be- 
lieves through the Russian Ambassador. Il] supported by the 
French representative, and not supported at all by M. Guizot to 
whom he appealed, M. Ferrier resolved to proceed to Lahore and 
endeavour to find employment in the disciplined army of the late 
Runjeet Singh. His unsuccessful attempts, through little-known 


countries and amid great hardships and dangers, are narrated in | known ; but it was known that he was an infidel; which exposed 


the present work. It has been translated by Captain Jesse from 
the unpublished manuscript, at the recommendation of Mr. Sey- 
mour, who met M. Ferrier in Persia on his return from his at- 
tempt, and subsequently at Pondicherry, where he holds some 
Government appointment. Mr. Seymour has also edited the 
work, and been assisted in his revisal by Colonel Rawlinson, and 
by Dr. Sir John Login, who was surgeon to the Herat mission 
under Major Todd. These authorities not only bear testimony to 
the apparent truth of M. Ferrier’s narrative, but add some de- 
scriptive and illustrative notes of considerable value. 

M. Ferrier’s journey began at Bagdad. As he conceived he 
was unacceptable to the Persian Government, he started in dis- 
guise, and so travelled through a large portion of the Persian ter- 
ritories; but as he approached the pa 
pilgrimage Meshed, he appeared in his real character. It was 
perhaps the best thing he could have done; for in Herat, Aff- 
ghanistan, and Beloochistan, the life of a native is of no value 
whatever: but M. Ferrier’s European character exposed him to 
detention and circumvention. Nothing could persuade the late 
Yar Mahomed of Herat and the rulers of Candahar that he 
was not an Englishman bent upon spying the nakedness of the 
land and scattering dissatisfaction, or charged with a diplomatic 
mission to some ruler further South than themselves. Hence, he 
was watched, imprisoned more or less closely, and, in the opinion 
of his annotators and of some of the natives, designedly thwarted, 
by Yar Mahomed, who professed to forward his objects. In Can- 
dahar he was robbed by a son of the chief ruler ; but dread of the 
English preserved his life, and that under circumstances where 
he would probably have lost it had the men in power clearly com- 
prehended the case and European diplomatic usages. At Herat 

e first started to reach Cabul by the way of Balkh, against 
the advice of Yar Mohamed. A war that broke out in those 
parts barred his advance beyond Khoulm; and, after some un- 
successful attempts in bye directions, he was compelled to return 
to Herat, by ground in part untrodden by European foot. Yar 
Mohamed then sent or professed to send him by way of Can- 
dahar; but Sirdar Kohendil Khan, brother of Dost Mohamed, 
refused him permission to advance beyond that city. Though 
under a sort of honourable custody, M. Ferrier was well treated 
at Candahar ; and the Sirdar protected him, at some risk to him- 
self, it would seem, against a fanatical insurrection caused by the 
Moollahs. The Sirdar’s son, Mohamed Sedik Khan, Governor of 
Girishk, treated our adventurer cruelly. He imprisoned and 
care. him, besides exposing him to the insults of his fol- 
owers. M. Ferrier, however, was not yet daunted. On regain- 
ing the dominions of Yar Mohamed, he made an effort to reach 
Shirkapoor through the more barbarous and unsettled country 
of Beloochistan. This project was defeated through the fiery im- 
prudence of Assad Khan, the commander of his escort, among a 
tribe where he had a blood-feud. A running fight was the con- 
sequence, with the loss of several men. Being cut off from their 
line of retreat, the party were compelled to return by a circuitous 
route, which led them round Lake Seistan through a country little 
if atallknown. The commandant of Furrah still proposed sending 
M. Ferrier on; but times had changed. Rumours of the Sikh dis- 
turbances had reached him ; and he was thoroughly sick of travel 
in the countries between Persia and the Indus. Fatigue, exposure, 
and common privation, he was not the man to shrink from; they 
are, indeed, inseparable from journeying in the wilder countries of 
Asia, But for months he had been exposed to thirst, excessive 
heat, and continual anxiety of mind ; he had been imprisoned, at 
times half-starved, several times very ill, and frequently exposed 
to insults which his flesh and blood could seareely bear, yet which 
it was riskful to resent. He was moreover suffering from con- 

* Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, Afghanistan, Turkistan, and 
Beloochistan ; with Historical Notices of the Countries lying between Russia and 
ar me FAS Ferrier, forine rly of the Chasseurs @ Afrique, and late Adjutant- 

" ersian Army. Translated from the Original Unpublished Manu- 


script by Captain William Jesee, Edited by H. D. Seymour, MP. With Original 
Map and Wood-cuts, Published Ly Murray. 
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tinued fever, brought on, he thinks, less by hardships and cli- 


mate than by endless worry and sleeplessness; for he frequently 
had to sleep with both his eyes open, stretched upon the top of his 
property,—which he did not save after all. 

The Wanderings of M. Ferrier may be divided into four see- 
tions. His first journey, from Bagdad by Teheran, and thence 
along the Eastern frontiers of Persia to Meshed and Herat, was 
with caravans. His second journey, to Khoulm, with its return 
through Hazarah, was made part of the way with an envoy of 
Yar Mohamed, and afterwards with two attendants to whom he 
been committed. On these occasions, he was exposed to nothing 
more than the usual hardships of Asiatic travelling, except that 
for part of the time on the fast journey, concealment not only of 
his character but his purpose became necessary ; and that in- 
volved avoidance of people as much as might be. Through a large 
part of Persia, as we have said already, his exact position was not 


| him to many insults, especially from Teheran, where he joined a 


ebrated place of Persian | 








caravan of pilgrims. When all things are taken into consider- 
ation, we are not sure but that his complaints on the score of 
fanaticism are exaggerated. In the first place, he appeared a man 
in indifferent cireumstances, and the humbler classes everywhere 
‘* chaff’ one another, much more a stranger and infidel. He ad- 
duces the following story as a proof of his fellow travellers’ dis- 
position to molest him : it seems to us that it is rather an ex- 
ample of Mahometan justice. We doubt whether a Mussulman 
in Europe, under similar circumstances, would have got off so 
well, In some religious meetings they turn a man out for 
suspected difference of opinion, without hearing what he has got 
to say. 

‘Tn the afternoon I heard a great clamouring of voices in the distance, 
which made me for a moment think of the Turcomans ; but in a few minutes 
the brawlers approached my encampment, and I found myself surrounded 
and insolently interrogated by a crowd of the pilgrims, at the head of whom 
was the chief Syud. ‘See,’ said this worthy descendant of the Prophet, 
dragging a drunken fellow to the front, ‘see the effects of your infidel 
habits! the Koran forbids the use of fermented liquors at all times, and you 
give a bottle of brandy to a Mussulman pilgrim. Shame upon vou! are we 
to eat your dirt?’ 

***T admit, Syud,’ T replied, ‘that I drink brandy ; but my religion does 
not forbid it; and I cannot acknowledge your right to prevent me from 
doing so, any more than we Christians have a right to interfere with you 
for having several wives. Every faith has its fasts and festivals; keep your 
own, and leave me mine. It is true that I have some brandy in my trunk; 
but I have never given any to this drunkard; and to prove this I will show 
you the bottle.’ We instantly looked, but no brandy was there; the fellow 
had stolen it, and several other things in the trunk besides. The Syud, 
seeing this, believed; and, applying the stick to the rascal’s back, he con- 
fessed the crime. The blows were now redoubled, and I was not inclined to 
interfere in mitigation of punishment, nor were they, though he entreated 
by the Prophet, by the bowels of Omar, to be released.”’ 

The caravan journey in Persia, and the attempt to reach Cabul 
by way of Balkh, owe their interest to the freshness and variety of 
subjects. The landscapes, arid or rocky, with occasional tracts of 
verdure and fertility, are unlike anything to which we are accus- 
tomed ; the modes of life, and the different characters encountered, 
especially in the caravans—the little adventures—the singular 
society of which the reader has glimpses—the ruins connected with 
classic but more frequently with a primeval history—are all fresh, 
and the greater part entirely beyond the observation of the official 
or ofticially-recommended traveller. It is in the last two sections 
that the travel of real adventure begins. From Herat to Girishk 
M. Ferrier was accompanied by servants of Yar Mohamed ; who 
behaved so exceedingly ill, in neglecting their duties, fleecing the 
traveller, and subjecting him to insults, that their conduct forms 
the strongest evidence against Yar Mahomed: it is conceived they 
never would have dared such behaviour had the ruler of Herat 
meant honestly. When M. Ferrier got into the power of the 
rulers of Candahar, he underwent a species of traveller’s martyr- 
dom, at the hands of the chief ruler’s son, Mahomed Sedik Khan. 
It cannot be denied, however, that suspicions naturally hung over 
him. The spirit of adventure that animates Europeans is utterly 
unknown to the Orientals. Nor is the journey intelligible except 
on this principle, and that of cheapness, since Lahore could have 
more easily been reached from Bagdad by the Persian Gulf and 
India or Kurrachee. Then the native mind was full of the Eng- 
lish interference to save Herat from the Persians, and the then late 
occupation of Candahar and Cabul. We may know that the sus- 
picions were ill-grounded, but the chiefs of Candahar, not making 
out the truth, were naturally lost in mysterious conjecture. This 
appeared in the first interview with the young Sirdar when M. 
Ferrier had been cross-examined, and treated harshly. 

‘‘ The repast over, the visitors retired ; and I was going to do the same, 
when the Sirdar made me a sign to be seated. Directly we were alone, he 
dropped his surly manners, and seemed desirous of showing himself to me 
in more favourable colours. ‘ Forget,’ he said, ‘ the severities I have shown 
you; it was impossible for me to act otherwise in the presence of the fana- 
tics who were about me. You see in me now a friend who will preserve you 
from every danger: but in return, I have one service to ask of you. You 
are English, I am certain, and your denials will not affect my opinion on 
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At the death of my father Kohendil Khan, there will be twenty pretenders 
to the sovereignty of Kandahar, and he whom the English favour will be 
sure to succeed ; therefore, to obtain their support, there is no sacrifice that 
I am not ready to make; I would take up arms against my father, my bro- 
thers, my uncles; I would do it without hesitation ; I would be the devoted 
slave of the English, and ask nothing in return but their influence to assist 
me in maintaining my hold upon the sovereign power.’ 

** Possibly I might have been beguiled by the air of sincerity assumed by 
this miserable wretch, if I had not detected something in his expression 
which warned me to put no faith in him. I also saw that, being in the 
hands of an ambitious villain, I must make use of his vices to secure my 
own safety. I assured him that, though positively a Frenchman, it was 
not out of my power for me to make known his wishes to the British Go- 
vernment of India. After a long discussion on that subject, therefore, he 
assured me it was impossible for him to treat me publicly with the respect 
he was disposed to show me, but he promised faithfully that no harm 
should happen to me. ‘If they are harsh to you, shut your eyes to the bru- 
tality of my people; they look upon you with distrust and hatred, and would 
not forgive me if I manifested any consideration for you.’ ” 

The young Sirdar, though utterly without conscience or any 
substitute for it, was a man of great ability, and, for his position, 
without prejudices. He had picked up a good deal of irregular 
knowledge trom Europeans or Indians in our employ, and among 
other things some acquaintance with English. Unluckily for M. 
Ferrier, an Englishman imprisoned at Zumeendawer had heard of 
his coming, and sent him a letter by a Sepoy, who took an oppor- 
tunity of slipping it into his hand. 

“*T opened it with impatience, thinking to learn the story of the unhappy 
writer’s sufferings, and to prepare to bear with resignation those which were 
probably reserved for myself: but what was my vexation, my grief, at find- 
ing that I could not read a single word! It was written in English! 

** While endeavouring earnestly to make out the sense, a pich-khid-met 
of the Sirdar’s came up, and seeing the paper in my hand, and the Sepoy 
near me, suspected some mystery, and informed his master. Mohamed 
Sedik questioned me most severely ; and my denials were useless, for the 
unfortunate letter was found under my felt carpet. As he could read and 
understand a little English, he proceeded to do so, and therefore learned 
more or less what unhappily it could not reveal tome. Then ensued a most 
violent scene. He accused me of coming into Kandahar to revolutionize it, 
and overwhelmed me with invectives. I believed my last hour was come ; 
but nothing happened beyond remanding me to my prison, to be more care- 
fully watched. The unhappy soldier was seized, bound, and bastinadoed in 
a fearful manner ; and though he fainted, the executioners did not leave off 
until his feet were reduced to a bruised and bleeding mass. 

‘**From this moment I was incessantly the object of insults from my 
guards, despite the representations that I made to the Sirdar.” 

Kohendil Khan was a better man than his son, and with greater 
responsibility had more caution; he would probably be swayed, 
too, by his brother the Dost, who knew the English so well. His 
treatment of the traveller was very good, especially under the 
circumstances; but it is evident that he would not have been re- 
strained by scruples. On his first interview with M. Ferrier, he 
had a long discourse on a variety of things, among others the 
principles of government. 

‘“*The Sirdar took much interest in the details that I gave him respecting 
the different countries of Europe, and their respective riches and power. 
He had heard much of France, and talked a long time about it ; making me 
specially repeat all that concerned her commerce, manufactures, and modern 
inventions worked by steam. The Asiatics believe everything; they ima- 
gine that in an hour they can be made to understand arts and sciences of the 
most complicated character, and which it has required ages to bring to their 
present perfection. He was also quite surprised that I could not make easy 
to him the political economy of the nations of the West, nor enable him 
clearly to understand by what means the population had been brought under 
obedience to the laws without coercion by physic al force. 

** ¢T have confiscate d, bastinadoed, torturs d, and cut heads off,’ said the 
wise and merciful Kohendil Khan, ‘ but I have never yet been able to bring 
my savage Afghans to obey my decrees; and there is not a Sirdar in my 
principality, not excepting even my brothers, my sons, or my nephews, who 
would not seize with joy a chance of wrenching the sovereign power from 
my grasp, if they thought it at all probable they should succeed in the at- 
tempt. Here might is right; why is it otherwise in Europe >’ 

* ¢Tt is,’ I answered, * because with us the governments act for the bene- 
fit of the people, without regard to their personal interest. All the acts of a 
government are subordinate to the law, while yours are regulated only by 
your good pleasure.’ ‘ies 

** * But,” he replied, ‘ what is the use of power if it is not to enable one to 
get rich? What is a government without absolute power? What is a king 


who cannot, when he pleases, bastinado one of his subjects and cut off his | 
| Mahomet was the man. 


head? It is turning the world upside down, the most terrible thing that 
can be seen: it must be permanent anarchy—I know it; I can judge by my 
Afghans. They are like other men, but they respect me because they fear 
me; and it is by constant oppression that I succeed in inspiring this fear. 
If God had not inspired men with terror, by pointing out the torments with 
which they would be punished, would they obey the dictates of his holy book 
the Koran? I think despotism, therefore, appears the best form of govern- 
ment for doing good: nevertheless, if you can teach me a better, I will has- 
ten to put it in practice.’ 

«©The system,’ I said, ‘ was shown you by the English when they were 
in your country: do as they did; regulate everything according to justice 
and equity, encourage commerce and agriculture, carry out works of public 
utility, make your roads safe from robbers, repress the tyranny of subordi- 
nate agents, let the people know what they owe to the state, and be exempt 
from extortion when they have paidit: fear not then that your country 
will be rich and prosperous; the population will increase instead of emi- 
grating, and venerate the prince who shall first teach them the value of 
order, justice, and abundance ; and their gratitude to him will be the best 
security for the endurance of his power.’ Kohendil Khan listened, but it 
was plain that he thought me a chortsighted Utopian visionary, devoid of 
any real idea of the science of good government.” : 

The last division of the journey, the period between leaving 
the territories of Candahar and finally returning to Herat, was 
the wildest of the whole. Tyranny from Government was hardly 
to be apprehended, for there was no government. Robbery from 
Beloochees, or death from chance medley in a skirmish, are the 
social risks, This is a sample of the natural evils. 

‘We marched eleven parasangs through an arid and uninhabited country, 
and in advancing towards the South and away from Furrah, the soil was, 
if possible, more arid ; scarcely a trace of vegetation was to be seen, except 
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steppes, and the wild ass was the only living creature that we saw. The 
travelling days are long in this part of Seistan, and there is no possibility of 
shortening them, for it is absolutely necessary to halt at some well or spring, 
where alone water can be found; between the two stages not a drop is to be 
obtained, there is nothing but the burning sun overhead and the fiery sands 
beneath the feet. As the Belooches know that travellers must stop at these 
wells, they frequently lie in wait for them there, and, if they are not in 
force, rifle them without mercy : every one, therefore, is on the qui vive, and 
ready for them with loaded arms. = 

‘* In debouching from the defile I have just mentioned, we moved, as if by 
hazard, over an immense sandy plan: my guides, however, who had tra- 
versed it at least twenty times before, with native instinct evidently knew 
their road, and by signs which an European would never have noticed ; the 
colour of the ground, a little mound, &c., were the marks by which they 
recognized the route. The heat was intense; the hot wind blew from sun- 
rise to sunset, and the great god of the Ghebers darted upon our heads its 
scorching rays, while the sands beneath our feet reflected others scarcely less 
hot; our very throats seemed on fire; and as for the poor horses, I thought 
they must drop at every step. On arriving at Khoospas, they immediately 
lay down as if never to rise again. This was a complete desert, with a small 
marshy pond of fetid water concealed among some reeds. By the side of 
that muddy and tainted water, however, I threw myself down, drank eagerly 
and with bated breath one long continuous draught, and blessed Heaven for 
having sent it me; as to the taste, I never noticed that: but half an hour 
after my stomach rejected the water, and for the future I repressed my burn- 
ing thirst until I had boiled it with some wild mint and subsequently fil- 
tered it.” 

The adventures and sufferings of the author, the pictures of 
the country and of the daily life and manners of the people, will 
ve best read in the volume, which is one of the truest books of 
be best read in tl lume, whicl f the truest books of 
travel since the work of Conolly. The author wants Conolly’s 
buoyancy of style, and he looks at things, especially at politics, 
from the French point of view, attributing to English diplomacy 
objects and a subtilty which hardly characterize it. In a sup- 
plementary ¢hapter he estimates the possibility of a Russian in- 
vasion of India, and pronounces it not only feasible but easy, so 
far as natural obstacles are in question. The occupation of 
Lahore has in some degree changed the strategical situation since 
he wrote; the experience of the Crimean war has shown the difli- 
culty of moving large bodies of men in thinly-peopled countries ; 
and we think General Ferrier underrates the military power and 
resources of British India, when he thinks an army of 40,000 men, 
one-third Persians, could march through countries such as he 
describes, and be in a condition to conquer India. 


FREEMAN’S CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS.* 
THE accepted facts of history are well known. A chronological 
table gives dates and results: particulars may be found in re- 
ceived works, so far at least as we are able to ascertain them. 
Yet every age will bear a new history, because each age looks 
upon facts with its own eyes, from its own point of view. The 
particulars of early Mahometan and Saracenic history were nearly 
as well known to scholars a century or two ago as they are now, 
and the pith is readily got at from Ockley and other writers. But 
it was not the custom of those times to bring the facts of history 
so continually to the test of philosophy; and political economy, 
the most important branch of philosophy as a test of history, was 
unknown. More than all, religious feeling was widely ditterent. 
We had not arrived at that sounder appreciation of the strength 
and weakness of the human mind which allows enthusiasm, con- 
scientiousness, and beneficial results, to a man with a creed op- 
posed to our own. Nay, those who a century ago did not enter- 
tain any religious feeling against Mahomet might equally look 
upon him as an “‘ impostor” or a “ hypocrite.” From the Re- 
storation till the present century it was the fashion to consider 
Cromwell in a similar light. 

The more liberal mode of judging Mahomet and his successors, 
without falling into religious laxity, is a leading feature in Mr. 
Freeman’s Lectures. He also brings other and peculiar qualities 
to his task. His preliminary survey of the state of the world 
just before the appearance of Mahomet explains to the reader the 
causes of his success. Arabia was yearning for a reformer, and 
The power of the Eastern Empire and 
of Persia was weakened by their contests with one another ; 
the Syrians and Egyptians were disaffected heretics, their 
heresy being national rather than religious ; so that Mahomet’s 
successors encountered a reduced military power and states 
prone to revolt. The lecturer applies a similar penetration 
to the succeeding portions of the history, and to the esti- 
mate of his characters as well as to the causes of events. 
The distinguishing trait of the work, however, is less its 
critical acumen and historical estimation than its rhetorical 
statement. The author’s conclusions may not always be cor- 
rect, perhaps they are mostly a little exaggerated or onesided ; 
but his mode of presenting them is always striking. The very 
liberality may even take a colour from his habit of making the 
most of the matter in hand. The early Caliphs, like some of the 
French Jacobins, were utterly indifferent to wealth, luxurious 
enjoyment, or external appearances; they were also ignorant and 
dirty, with a good deal of bigoted self-sufficiency, and no small 
portion of the arrogance of Diogenes trampling on the pride of 
Plato. It is easier, however, to ma’xe a picture by bringing out 
the more telling virtues, than by placing the inseparable faults in 
equal relief. This summary sketch of the immediate successors 
of Mahomet is a vigorous piece of writing, and is not untrue, but 
the truth on one side is more conspicuous than on the other. 

* The History and Conquests of the Saracens; Six Lectures delivered to the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By Edward A, Freeman, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, Published by Parker, 
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“The conduct of Omar at the surrender of Jerusalem is perhaps the most 
signal instance of good faith that history records. He secures to the Chris- 
tians the possession of their churches; he refuses to pray in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, lest his followers should afterwards make his example 
an excuse for converting it into a mosque.* Succeeding Caliphs destroyed or 
desecrated this very temple and others secured by similar stipulations. Omar 
was an illiterate barbarian: he burnt the Alexandrian lbrary; he went 
clad in a dirty sheep-skin, and rode on a red camel, which carried the bag 
and the wooden platter which formed all his household wealth. Succeeding 
Caliphs surpassed the pomp of Chosroes and Cesar ; their courts were crowded 
with savans ; their palaces were filled with their writings. But Omar was 
just and righteous and faithful to his word; his splendid successors sank 
into all the vulgar tyranny of the old-world despots of Babylon and Susa. 

‘The fact was, that the stern virtues of the first Saracens were the result 
of a religious enthusiasm too powerful to be lasting. When the Caliphate 
embraced half the civilized world, when it became the possession of unprin- 
cipled soldiers of fortune or of dissolute youths born in the purple, it was 
not in human nature that the Caliphs should continue to regard them- 
selves as great public servants, mere trustees for the whole body of the 
Faithful. While the wealth of Persia and Syria was being poured at his 
feet, Abu-Bekr took for himself a daily salary of about three shillings, 
with maintenance for himself, one slave, and one camel. Omar divided his 
time between preaching to the people and administering justice among them. 
He made his meal of barley and water on the steps of the mosque, and in- 
vited every one who passed by to partake. Ali, ohen his brother asked him 
for a pension, recommended him rather to rob a rich neighbour ; it were 
better for him to be accused by one man at the Day of Judgment than by 
the whole assembly of the Faithful. All this was natural in the companions 
of the Prophet; we admire it in them; we do not expect it to be continued 
in their successors. The early Caliphs at Medina were indeed wise and 
good men; their successors would have been more than men had they 
lived in the same way at Damascus, Cordova, or Bagdad. Indeed, 
such extreme simplic ity, noble as it was, would have been out of 
place under their circumstances. The holy Imam might safely practise 
it in the sacred city, amidst the first fervour of devotion; the temporal 
sovereign could hardly continue it when love had begun to wax cold ina 
more artificial state of things. Still we might reasonably have expected 
that something of the old Moslem virtues would have continued. They re- 
vive, indeed, to some extent, with every new race, with every fresh con- 
quest ; but we seldom indeed find them on the throne of the Commander of 
the Faithful. We do not expect Haroun-al-Rashid to have imitated Omar 
in his private life ; we might have expected him to have imitated his justice 
and merey, and not to have stained his hands with the blood of the Bar- 
mecides, In everything we see at once how great was the immediate reform 
effected by Mahomet in his own land, and how utterly inadequate his system 
was to effect a perfect reform in otherlands. The master of such immediate 
scholars could not have been the ‘ wicked impostor’ de pic ted by Dean 
Prideaux ; but the author of such ultimate results must surely have mistaken 
his calling when he announced himself as the Prophet of the whole world.’ 

The syllabus laid down by the authorities of the Institution be- 
fore which Mr. Freeman delivered his course of Lectures excluded 
from his subject the Crusades and the history of the Ottoman 
Turks. His subject, thus limited, embraced Mahomet, his imme- 
diate successors, what may be called the genuine Caliphate at 
Damascus and Bagdad, and the less orthodox Spanish Caliphate 
at Cordova. The Barbary states belong to the Turkish history in 
their later day; and these together with Egypt are slightly 
touched upon. There was nothing to have prevented Persia and 
the Indian Empire of the Moguls from being more fully treated, 
but they are also rather summarily dismissed. Indeed, the Lec- 
tures are rather a commentary upon the spirit of the early 
Mahometan and Saracenic history than a full notice of events. 
The author takes the most prominent facts and characters to mark 
the social and political morals of Mahometanism, but does not 
attempt to tell the regular story of the Saracens in Egypt and 
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Not Darius in the hands of the traitor, not Augustulus 1 ning his useless 
purple, not the #theling Edgar spared by the empt of the Norman 
| Conqueror, ever showed fallen greatness so dishonoured and unpitied, as did 
| Al Mostassem Billah al Wahid, the last Commander the Faithful; not 
Leonidas in the pass of Thermopyle, not Decius in the battle below Vesu- 
vius, not our own Harold upon the hill of Senlac, died a more glorious 
death than Constantine Palwolog , the last Emperor of the Romans 


| of the Turkish war. 


True, though high-pitched. But what judgment is to be passed 
upon the people who deserted their chieftain in the hour of his 
greatest need? Had the Greeks or even the inhabitants of the 
capital done their duty, Mahomet the Second would not have en- 
tered Constantinople. 

DE BAZANCOURT’S CRIMEAN EXPEDITION,* 
IT is easy to conceive the desire of the Emperor of the French 
that the people he rules should possess a fuller account of the 
toils and enterprise of their army in the war now ended than 
could be gathered from the formal documents published in the 
Monite ur, The service Ss of the soldi rs, the just amour propre of 
the nation, required it. The amplitude of the English unofficial 
accounts could not but contrast remarkably with the barrenness 
or reserve of the French press, suggesting other thoughts than 
The error of this “ chronicle” lies in 
the choice of the chronicler. Beyond servile devotion to his 
Imperial employer, and a certain semi-poetical power, which 
when exercised on fitting subjects and restrained within the 


| bounds of good taste produces a vivid picture, but more fre- 


quently loses itself in vague flourishes, Baron De Bazancourt’s 
qualifications are not above those of a third-rate French litté- 
rateur with all his vices of vague theatrical claptrap. Neither 
does a knowledge of his subject make up for his literary defi- 
ciency : when sent out he knew nothing of war, or even of soldier- 
ing. Speaking of the kindness with which he was received in 
the camp, he rather ludicrously says, ‘ That which was still 
more valuable to me was the opportunity of familiarizing my- 
self by daily contact with that military life to me unknown,” 


| Neither had he the opportunities of personal observation, supplying 


| sufferings of Varna, the transport of th 


so far as it can that trained experience which in all complicated 
matters, but especially in war, is necessary not only to judge but 

He did not leave France till the beginning of Janu- 
so that the most important events of the campaign—the 
armies, the battles of 


even to see. 
ary 1850 ; 


| Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman—had passed before his arrival. 


| those of the French he says little or nothing. 


Western Asia, the Moors in Spain, the Moguls in India, and the | 


Persian empire. It is all well worth studying for the political 
and moral lessons evolved. The author’s principles in the main 
are true, but to be received with caution in their full extent. 
Thus, in the very outset he lays down his view of one funda- 
mental difference between East and West. 

‘** We may see the empire of Ninus or of Nabuchodonosor reproduced in 
every essential feature at the court of any modern Oriental despot. While 
the West has been ruled by preordained laws, the East knows no govern- 
ment but the will of arbitrary rulers. No check is known except the sanc- 
tions of religion, no app al except to the conscience of the despot or the 
long-suffering of his su , 

The case of Daniel and the lions’ den would show that this was 
not always true before Mahomet, and since his time the Koran is 
the law to which Sultan and Padishah must yield obedience. In 
practice the difference may not be much, for a ruler can generally 
get an “interpretation” to suit him, whether in the East or the 
West. The real difference between the East and the West is 
deeper. 

It is probable that, aware of Mr. Freeman’s Grecomania and 


ects.’ 


Turcophobia, the prudent men of Auld Reekie thought of shutting | 


him out from those topics. They have not quite succeeded. The 
lecturer omits no opportunity of pointing a contrast. ‘The first 
extract we have quoted is preceded by a comparison between the 
chivalrous honour of the early Saracens and the bloody breaches 
of faith by the Ottomans; and, to pass over other instances, the 
fall of the Caliphate is used to suggest a contrast with that of the 
Byzantine Empire. 

“* Between the last Sovereigns of Bagdad and of Byzantium there is in- 
deed a contrast. At Bagdad, a close of unexamnpled humiliation dishonoured 
a preceding century of recovered dignity; at Byzantium, an end of unsur- 
passed dignity redeemed a preceding century of humiliation. Never did the 
successor of Mahomet appear so degraded gs in the last prostration of his 
empire; never did the successor of Augustus shine forth so glorious as in 
the last agony of his. The weakest moments of Al Radhi and Al Kader ap- 
pear glorious beside the humiliation of Al Mostassem; the proudest tri- 
umphs of Tzimiskes and of Basil appear ignominious beside the martyrdom 
of Constantine. 
arms or policy to stay his fall, sinks from senseless pride to craven terror, 
and expires amidst the tortures of a faithless victor. The last and noblest 
of the wsars, after doing all that mortal man could do for the deliverance 
of his city, himself dies in the breach, the foremost among its defenders. 


The last and weakest of the Caliphs, without an effort of 


| t 





he British Army, too, were over; of 
In fact, « xcept the 
daily work of a gigantic siege, the Baron could only have been 
present at the assgults of the 7th and 18th June and the 8th 
September ; which ‘he could not observe better, nor judge of better, 


than any mn wspaper-correspondent, possibly not so well as those 


The severest privations of t 


who had longer experience. 

In all that regards the author, the disparaging criticism generally 
pronounced upon the book has been true enough : it is of no more 
value than the comments of any other third-rate writer upon 
military facts. Neither do we attribute any great importance to 
the personal information given to the Baron De Bazancourt by in- 
dividual officers. They could only see what was immediately 


; around them, and speak of particular acts of courage and de- 


votion ; which mostly, by the by, suffer from the Baron’s 
inflated style; while the anecdotes are so dramatized in charac- 
er—so obviously the Baron’s improvements upon nature—that 
the truth becomes doubtful. But the extracts from official 
documents, and the information based upon them, are of im- 
portance. It is true, they are fragmentary, and are often widely 
separated by the chronicler’s own narrative; so that we get at 
them piecemeal; and if brought together, they would not give an 
entire picture of the subject even trom the French point of view. 
But they open up some curious glimpses, let the reader behind the 
scenes, and are full of suggestions, that the success of the war, 
much as it has been undervalued, was very great, and far beyond 
the expectations at the outset. St. Arnaud is rapidly impulsive 
in forming opinions, impatient of obstacles and delays, and quick 
in modifying his plan to meet difficulties as they arise: and 


| his letters are not only striking from their opinions but in- 
| teresting from their character, though the writer was too hasty 


to be always sound in conclusion or just in his censure, St. 
Arnaud seems to have thrown his soul upon paper; and we 
see how limited in the first instance were the ideas even of the 
sanguine man—how the plan grew from saving Constantinople 
from the victorious Russians passing the Balkan and advan- 
cing upon the city, to the invasion of the Crimea and the 
capture of Sebastopol. First the object was the lines to de- 
fend the capital; then the army proceeded to Varna, in order, 
when the Russians had crossed the Danube and captured Silis- 
tria, (whose fall was always assumed,) that the Allies might ad- 
vance, effect a junction with Omar Pasha, and give battle to the 
Russians in advance of Shumla. When Paskiewitch retreated, 
then came the question of what next; and it appears to have been 
the English Government and Lord Raglan that first resolved on 
the Crimean expedition : which St. Arnaud only aceepted, though 
afterwards he was more forward than any one. It was this rapid 
extension of ideas, from the defence of Constantinople conjointly 
with the Turks in the spring, to the capture of Sebastopol by the 
Allies in the summer, that was a great cause of the subsequent 

* The Crimean Expedition, to the Capture of Sebastopol. Chron les of the War 
in the East, from its Commencement to the Signing of the Treaty of Peace. By the 
Baron De Bazancourt, charged with a Mission to the Crimea by his Excellency the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Translated from the French, by Robert Howe 
Gould, M.A. In two volumes. Published by Low and Son. 
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difficulties ; hopes and plans springing up faster than soldiers and 


materials of war. Other acts of the great drama contain informa- | 


tion equally curious, but fall more properly under another 

head—the alleged depreciatory character of the book towards the 

English. 

Of this we must confess we find but slender traces ; and the 
idea seems to have originated in imperfect reading, or too hasty a 
judgment. The failure at the Redan is briefly told, but in terms 
that do full justice to the gallantry of the troops: the explana- 
tion is conveyed in the words of General Simpson’s despatch. 
More prominence, or at least more fulness in particulars, is given 
to the French exploits, especially at Inkerman, than the English 
reader has been accustomed to: but the work is intended to pre- 
sent a narrative of the actions of the French army, and of it alone. 
A passing remark or two is made on the administration of the 
English army during the winter; but it is the merest milk-and- 
water compared with the language of the English press and Par- 
liament or of our own witnesses. The style in which the com- 
ments are made is not always the best; but that, we believe, is 
merely the writer’s ‘‘way.”’ Sometimes the criticism is conveyed 
with all a Frenchman’s politeness; as in these remarks on Alma. 

** The distinctive genius of the French and English nations, and the in- 
dividual character of each people, were strikingly manifested on this occa- 
sion. While our soldiers and our artillery dashed forward, borne on by an 
irresistible impulse,—surmounting all obstacles, and climbing with desperate 
activity the steepest precipices,—our allies, in admirable line of battle, 
marched with their usual step, extinguishing the fire of the formidable 
positions which they had to carry, without slackening or accelerating their 
march, and facing every difficulty in front, rather than seeking to attack 
itin flank. An heroic error, which inscribes glorious names upon the page 
of history, but inseribes them upon the records of the dead.”’ 

The most important statements affecting the English relate to 
delays, and to differences between Lord Raglan and Canrobert, 
which ended in the resignation of the latter. What degree of 
truth there may be in the frequent complaints of the English 
not being ready—whether, if the complaints were true the tacts 
on which they are grounded might be innoxious as to final results, 
and merely the expression of a nervously impatient temperament 
—we cannot tell, They began early, even at Varna; on landing 
in the Crimea they are of frequent occurrence as long as St. Ar- 
naud lived. As regards the fact, there seems a dramatic truth 
about them, bringing out not apathy but a sort of calm in- 
souciance on the part of the British commander, who would not 
allow himself to be ruffled or excited, even on occasions where 
earnestness, if it effected nothing, would have looked well. Nearly 
half a dozen complaints in little more than as many days seem to 
have been entered by St. Arnaud in his journal or written in 
letters. 

“On the 17th, the English are not ready to begin the mareh; an 
enormous quantity of impedimenta retard their operations indefinitely. The 
departure is therefore postponed, perforce, until the following day. The 
two armies are to put themselves in motion at eleven o'clock the next morn- 
ing. * * * ® ad 

“On the 18th, fresh delay caused by the English. Come what may, the 
Marshal is resolved to march on the following day. ° * . 

™ Letter from the Marshal.—The Crimea, September 18, 1854. 

**¢T have just written to Lord Raglan, that I could wait no longer; and 
that I have given my orders for departure, for tomorrow morning, at seven 
o'clock. Nothing shall delay me longer.’ ”’ 

The delay after the victory has often been commented on and 
explained. Here is Bazancourt’s text, with some extracts from 
St. Arnaud. 

“On the morrow our allies were not ready, and compelled us to remain 
upon the field of battle. We placed at their disposition mules and cacolets 
for the transport of their wounded. 

“*The English, intrepid and indefatigable in action, appear not to under- 
stand the vast importance of a day, or an hour of delay, in a warlike opera- 
tion. They either know not how to hurry themselves, or will not do it. 
*T have lost fewer men than they,’ writes the Marshal, ‘ because I have 
been more rapid. My soldiers run ; theirs march.’ 

** Letter from the Marshal to his Brother.—22d September. 

*¢¢ The English are not yet ready ; and I am detained here, as at Balt- 
chick, and as at Old-Fort. It is true, however, that they have more 
wounded than I, and that they are further from the sea.’ 

Journal of the Marshal. 

‘* ¢ What tardiness in our movements! War cannot be well made in this 
way.’ ”’ 

And again, on the flank march. 

** The order of departure had been given for six o'clock in the morning; 


| 4 *T have received no orders,’ replied Sir De Lacy Evans, 
* * * * 

** General Canrobert proceeded without losing an instant te the Marshal. 
The latter was already on horseback, and had quitted his bivouac, placed 
behind the lines. Directly he was informed of what was passing, he sent 
an ofticer of the Staff, Commandant Renson, to tell General Bosquet to halt, 
and to wait for the English troops, who were retarded. 

‘** During this time, Colonel Trochu started, at the utmost speed of his 
horse, for the English head-quarters. It was then seven o'clock. But go 
} rapidly as he might,—the Colonel having nearly two leagues to traverse, 
| over uneven ground, occupied by the bivouaes of the troops,—his ride occupied 
| halfan hour. The English troops, through whose lines the Aide-de-camp 

of the Marshal passed, were still in their tents, and in no respect prepared 

for the march agreed upon. 

** Lord Raglan, however, was on horseback when Colonel Trochu reached 
the head-quarters. : 

***My Lord,’ said the latter, ‘the Marshal thought, after what you did 
me the honour of saying, last night, that your troops, forming the left wing 
of the line of battle, were to have marched forward at six o'clock.’ 

***T am now giving my orders,’ replied Lord Raglan. ‘ We are preparing 
and are about to march: a part of my troops did not reach the camp until 
very late in the night.’ 

*** For Heaven’s sake, my Lord,’ added the Colonel, ‘be speedy; every 
minute of delay takes from us a chance of success.’ 

***Go and say to the Marshal,’ answered Lord Raglan, ‘that at this mo- 
ment orders are despatched along the whole line.’ 

**Tt was half-past ten when Colonel Trochu announced that the English 
were ready to march.” 

In December and in January, according to Canrobert, the 
French were ready to resume their fire against Sebastopol, but 
had to suspend it owing to the English batteries not being 
ready. This, however, arose from the sickness of the troops, the 
consequent want of hands, and the deficiency of transport. A 
similar complaint of tardiness was made in the following March. 

The account of the alleged difference between Lord Raglan and 
General Canrobert has been the subject of much remark directed 
against M. De Bazancourt. It seems to us that the persons most 
entitled to complain are Canrobert, and the “Emperor himself, if 
he cares about such matters. The Imperial determination to go to 
the Crimea and command in person, assisted by the negotiations 
at Vienna, mischievously checked operations in the spring of 
1855. The Emperor's scheme also delayed the first expedition to 
Kertch, and was the cause of its recall. To exhibit these topics 
in a satisfactory manner, as well as General Canrobert’s offer to 
serve under Lord Raglan, his resignation of the chief command, 
and his final removal from the Crimea, much against his own 
consent, and evidently the victim of something or somebody, would 
require more space than we can spare. 

The official character of the work has been denied, and the 
denial is no doubt true so far as not involving official responsi- 
bility or directly expressing official opinion. It is, however, under 
official patronage. The author was selected by the Minister of 
Public Instruction to write the book; he was accredited to the 
Commander-in-chief by the Minister of War; and he had access 
to documents which only official authority could have procured. 
A hostile feeling towards England we believe to be out of the 
| question ; though it might have been better to have chosen a man 
of greater discretion and delicacy, and more competent to the 
task. The publie use of the most delicate documents by a most 
indisereet person removes all delicacy from us. There is nothing 
now to prevent the publication of secret or private letters which 
would give the English version of doubtful points. It is de- 
sirable to know whether the facts of habitual delay, so continu- 
ally charged upon us, xot by M. De Bazancourt, but by St. 
Arnaud and Canrobert, are really true; and if so, whether the 
inference of neglect which they contain is true also, or admits of 
explanation, as we believe it does. 











ST. JOHN’S SUBALPINE KINGDOM.* 
THESE volumes are a species of tour in Savoy and Piedmont, with 
the object of describing manners and scenery, investigating poli- 


| ties, and painting politicians from a point of view which can only 


be characterized as the author’s own, and last but by no means 
least—of making a book. Rousseau’s Madame De Warens lived 
part of her life at Chambery, and died there ; so her life is hitched 
into the Subalpine Kingdom with a passing notice of Jean Jacques 
himself. Some of the salient points of the history of the house of 
Savoy, when they tell to the discredit of its members, are expanded 





but it was necessary to wait till the English (taking with them an immense 
quantity of baggage, and arabas loaded beyond measure and drawn by oxen 
or buffaloes) had ceased to defile. Our army, therefore, could not move until 
twelve o’clock.”’ 

Part of this delay no doubt originated in difference of national | 
character, each peculiarity having its advantages according to the 
circumstances of the case. Nor does it follow that be cause 
the English were late in moving less ground was passed over in | 
the course of the day. The fact in this story of a delay of four | 
hours at Alma was (if true) attended with graver consequences, | 
It removed the element of surprise from the plan of the battle, | 
and probably caused considerable loss of life. To some extent it | 
will be seen that there is an English witness, Sir De Lacy Evans, 
who should be called into court. 

*“* At half-past five, the Second Division quitted its bivouae, and 
began its march, at about one kilométre from the coast, and parallel 
with it, advancing towards the heights of the Alma. At half-past six, | 
it was already to be seen forming in the plain; but still no movement 
whatever was made on the side of the English army. General Canrobert, 
astonished at this immobility of the English troops, so contrary to the in- 
structions communicated the evening before, hastened to Prince Napoleon, | 
and both proceeded rapidly towards the Division of Sir Le Lacy Evans. 

‘They found the English General in his tent. When Prince Napoleon 
and General Canrobert explained to him their astonishment ai a delay which | 
might gravely compromise the success of the day. 


| serve as means of mentioning political leanings. 


by comment and paraded before the reader. Politics whose princi- 
ples seem based upon attacking everybody and everything that is 
established, or if there be any exception it is the United States, 
are introduced into the Alpme excursion or the rural scene, 
often somewhat a propos des bottes. At Turin, the description of 
the city, its inhabitants, and their manners, more appropriately 
The bulk of 
the book, however, consists of discussions on the modern history 
of Piedmont, the character and conduct of the last and present 
King, and of their Ministers; slices of scandal being intermixed 
with the graver matter. The feelings of the nobility, the middle 
classes, and the people, are depicted, with some aneedotes to en- 
force the exposition. There is a critically descriptive history of 
the press, an account of education and religion, notices of some of 
the leading politicians, and various other topics bearing upon 
the propects of Piedmont and Italy in general. 

The conclusions to which Mr. Bayle St. John would lead his 
reader are hopeless, whether as regards Piedmont in particular or 
Italy in general. The constitution is not adapted to the people, 
being an imitation of the English, which does not bear trans- 

* The Subaipine Kingdom ; or Experiences and Studies in Savoy, Piedmont, and 
Genoa. By Bayle St. John, Author of ** Purple Tints of Paris,” &c. Gc. In two 
volumes. Published by Chapman and Hall. 
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planting. So far as anything certain can be predicated of so un- 
certain a man as the King, he is probably a reactionary with 
Austrian leanings. The “aman ec of Count Cavour it is difficult 
to ascertain, because he always makes them subservient to his in- 
terest; and his natural lust is less to power than to wealth. 
He is vehemently suspected of turning his position to speculative 
account; and is supported by the reactionary party against the 
grain, because he is the man who stands between them and a just 
taxation, the poor being ground under the present system, 
while the rich eseape. The other Ministers are inferior persons: 
Count Cavour ‘is reported to be overbearing, and jealousof the 
talent of other people; and his colleagues have the satisfaction of 
hearing it said that he will never act with persons who rise in the 
slightest degree above mediocrity.” 
named for life, consists of “ the relics of the old aristocracy ” ; 
yet this Senate on a religious question seems to have foreed King 
and Ministry to oppose Rome. The Chamber of Deputies are 
elected by a very extensive constituency; but the mass of them 
are either reactionists, or men little above the middle classes, who 
are easily cajoled or corrupted. Indeed, some men of sense and 
honesty are averse to a strong opposition, lest the King should 
attempt a coup d’état. The constituencies or people at large are 
in Savoy very ignorant, and in favour of the French; in Pied- 
mont nearly as ignorant, self-sufticient as Piedmontese, and get- 
ting tired of or indifferent to the constitution on account of the 
increased taxation. The Genoese have more of the author’s sym- 
— being Republicans and opposed to the Piedmontese rule ; 
put they have the municipal weakness of being disposed to prefer 
their own part to the general whole. 

So much for the constitution in Piedmont. The hopes for Italy 
which Englishmen or anybody else may indulge in through King, 
or Count Cavour, or any other Piedmontese, are equally futile. 
They would like a good slice of territory if it were given to them 
or they could conquer it; but they would not like it as the re- 
sult of a popular revolution or a oe free junction; because 
they are hostile to revolutions, and it may be inferred to freedom. 
Many Piedmontese, either from motives of national vanity or per- 
sonal interest, might be found averse to the addition say of Lom- 
bardy, unless they could domineer over it. Here is a picture of 
the Piedmontese collectively. 

“* The Piedmontese are unjustifiably overbearing in public and in private 
towards the Savoyards ; the men of Nice, the Genoese, who are already far 
less proud than they of living under the same sceptre. They allow it too 
clearly to be seen that the various provinces of the kingdom are in their 
minds agglomerated but not equalized. They look upon their little plain, 
with a population not larger than that of Middlesex, as the point to which 
the compliments and flatteries of the European press, in company with their 
own, are directed ; and because they daily employ the same governmental 
nomenclature that we do, perpetually compare themselves with us. A sim- 
ple municipal government, with or without a king at the head, but suited 
to their size and 1 panne e, would have been far more conducive to mo- 
desty. As it is, if Lombardy and all Italy were to join their fortunes, the 
arrogance of the Piedmontese would only increase ; and it requires no in- 
spired prephet to predict, that if by any improbable chance Turin were to 
become momentarily the capital of the whole peninsula, or any considerable 
vortion of it, insurrections would soon be provoked as bitter as any that 
aave ever burst out against Austria. Is it not worth while to meditate 
very seriously on this chance before we become accomplices in the intrigues 
of a dynasty and the ambition of a knot of second-rate politicians and bitter 
aristocrats ? It is nothing, perhaps, that the reigning dynasty of Sardinia 
is stigmatized by a majority of Italians as foreign, transalpine, barbarian— 
_ as removed from sympathy on that account as any German house ; so 
that the Piedmontese pretension to Italianism is received with a smile. 
These prejudices might be got over. But the deplorable fact is, that the 
Subalpine population really not only acknowledges, but boasts, that it is a 
race apart. 
xcept with political objects clearly in view, the Piedmontese speak 
with disdain of Genoese, Lombards, Venetians, and dispose of them all 
contemptuously as ‘ Italians.’ I do nut see how, as long as these feelings 
are cherished, it is possible for Turin to give a government to Italy, or 
to aid effectually in its liberation. At any rate, we must require them to be 
absolutely discountenanced by the leading men of Piedmont, not merely in 
words, but in some substantial manner. * * * 

** General statements about public opinion are always exposed to con- 
tradiction ; and are, indeed, always to a certain extent incorrect. It is ne- 
cessary therefore to explain, that when I say ‘the Piedmontese think thus 
and thus,’ I do not pretend to answer even for the majority. I take as the 
representatives of Piedmontese opinion what may be called official society— 
the men who appear before the eyes of Europe as identified with Piedmont’s 
actual policy—these men, and the party on which they lean for support. 
Of course, ‘all dynastic statesmen in public affect to be supereminently 
Italian ; but we must remember that these politicians to a man in 1848 in- 
sisted that the artificial capital created by the Savoy princes should be the 
capital of Upper Italy, and were ready to accuse those who held to a con- 
trary opinion not only of madness but of treason.”’ 

More solid interests than national vanity also, it appears, mili- 
tate against the fair extension of Savoy. 

** We are dealing now with the real reason of the opposition I have pointed 
out between the ofticial Piedmontese and the non-official Lombard. There 
are, of course, national prejudices, clannish hatreds; but these have been to 
a certain extent suppressed in the more educated classes. This antagonism 
of views, however, remains, and is more marked in the higher than the lower 
regions. A follower of Count Cavour, if you express the hack opinion that 
it would be a blessing were the authority of Victor Emmanuel extended be- 
yond the Ticino, will certainly agree with you; and refer you, for contirma- 
tion of your views to the exiled Lombards who belong to the same school. 
But if you go into the depths of the question, you will find that he is 
troubled in his conviction by the fear that the Lombard people would not 
consent to play second fiddle to the Piedmontese ; and that as they are more 
numerous, and ~~ with a sufficient dose of self-will and pride, they 
would soon succeed in altering present arrangements. He might think it 
very proper for England to exert her influence to create a large kingdom in 
the North of Italy ; but supposing the population of that kingdom, imme- 
diately on obtaining a free press with the right of meeting and of electing 
deputies, should join with the Genoese, and declare very unequivocally that 
the forms of the English Constitution are disgusting to them, foreign to 
their tastes and their geuius, and that they have more sympathy, 











The Upper House, a Senate | 
| but were fairly outgeneraled—that the strategy of Charles Albert 








| —that is, before Novara— 


| tages, 


for example, for the Spanish Constitution, or even for a democratic 
republic—in this case would the Government of Queen Victoria feel 
bound to make common cause with Victor Emmanuel, and assist in put- 
ting down these too numerous and unmanageable new subjects? If not, 
my cautious Piedmontese friend thinks it may be wise to talk loudly and 
vaguely of Italian independence ; but does not feel at all enthusiastic on 
the point. He has many houses in Turin, and lives on the rents thereof. 
It cannot be made an immutable article in the Constitution that the capital 
shall never change. Suppose the majority of the representatives of the 
poe should decide on removing the seat of government to Milan? His 
1ouses are all let to members of the rabble rout that everywhere knows how 
to obtain pensions from Constitutional governments, under pretence of doing 
the business of the country. He would be ruined. Thank you; matters 
are very well as they are.” ; 

The general opinion touching the last war between Austria and 
Piedmont is, we believe, that the Piedmontese fought bravely, 


and his ofticers was no match for that of Radetzky. According to 
Mr. Bayle St. John, the present King was half an Austrian; the 
mass of the officers reactionary traitors, and they succeeded in 
making the army treasonable too. It is a grave charge to bring 
against soldiers, and without appearing to quote any authority ; 
but here it is. 

** When hostilities at last broke forth, Victor Emmanuel was at Mortara. 
A citizen came to announce to him that the enemy were approaching, and 
asked whether the bells of the churches should ring the alarm. The Duke 
abused him violently, and said that the bells ought rather to ring out for 
joy. This may have been only a foolish burst of peevishness—the result of 
indigestion, complicated by reactionary ideas; but it is unfortunate that 
next day the same Duke of Savoy, with twenty-two thousand men, was dis- 
gracefully defeated by six thousand Austrians, who are said, as an excuse, 
to have taken him by surprise ' © ° bs 

** Between Victor Emmanuel and Charles Albert, his father, at this time 
existed very cold, if not hostile relations. Charles 
Albert, though his mind had become weaker than ever, was rising in cha- 
racter. He seemed, at any rate, to wish to close his career so as to cause the 
many faults he had committed to be forgotten. Victor Emmanuel, on the 
contrary, having unfortunately been led, perhaps against his will, into com- 
munications with people who were in communication with the Austrian 
General Radetzky, was compelled to think principally of his own prospects, 
He seemed to be afraid that the throne which, by our odd human arrange- 
ments, was his right, might escape from him. The discontented officers, 
who felt now more clearly than ever that they were fighting under a Parlia- 
ment which they detested, gathered round the young prince ; and the whole 
camp rang with complaints and curses of the Liberals. Colonels and majors 
and captains freely and publicly told the common soldiers that the Chamber 
of Deputies was a Jacobin Club; that the Constitution was an infamous 
fraud; that the Italian cause was a pretence for ruining Piedmont ; that the 
demagogues wished the army to be destroyed, in order to proclaim the Re- 
public; and finally, that Charles Albert was a visionary, enemy of himself 
and of his family. Men exposed to such influences could not be expected to 
fight well. The Piedmontese have since retrieved their reputation for gal- 
lantry ; and out of compliment to them we cannot suppress the fact, that a 
hundred and thirty thousand men on their own territory were easily and 
rapidly beaten by fifty thousand; that a campaign commenced precisely at 
their own time terminated in four days; and that the Polish General who 
commanded them has deliberately and publicly stated that Ramorino, who 
was shot for disobedience of orders because he was a Republican, acted pre- 
cisely as did many other officers who clamoured for his execution ; and that 
in fact, to use his own words, ‘ The Piedmontese would not fight, but ran away 
as soon as the enemy appeared.’ This is no impeachment of the courage of 
the nation. It is not often that we see ‘a war of soldiers.” The Piedmon- 
tese army was demoralized by its officers, who were tired of the war—quite 
disgusted, because it might serve the cause of liberty. ° + 

‘* When Charles Albert rode down in front of his troops on the day before 
the battle, he was received with ominous silence. All the shouts were for 
Victor Emmanuel. It is not surprising that men so led and so indoctrinated 
should have made haste to be beaten, i order that they might fall upon 
their own city of Novara and its territory, to burn, destroy, violate, rob, and 
murder. In many places, when the Austrians came to exercise the awful 
rights of victory, they found nothing to steal, and no one to kill. All that 
work had been done for them by their coward enemies. 

‘Charles Albert at Oporto related that he threw himself before a regi- 
ment that was rushing away in headlong flight without having struck a blow, 
and took off his hat to them, and begged them to turn and follow him against 
the enemy. But they all unanimously cursed him, and proceeded in their 
ignominious retreat !"’ 

It is impossible, however, to deny to Piedmont certain advan- 
As soon as you cross the boundary and are fairly in Savoy, 
Mr. Bayle St. John admits ‘that the annoyances of the police are 
over,” and that “if the country were not so much under foreign 
influence, it might probably abolish the system of passports 
altogether.” Again- 

**T took books from Paris te Turin without having the case once opened. 
When I wished to bring them back, I was compelled to make a catalogue of 
the contents, and give one copy to the forwarding agents and one to the 
police. At Paris they were sent to a particular department of the Ministry 
of the Interior, where every volume had to be carefully examined, no doubt 
to see whether it was of an explosive nature. The urbanity of the officials 
employed for the purpose makes the process as little disagreeable as pos- 
x but one cannot help drawing the comparison between this mighty 
empire which may be convulsed by a pamphlet, and this little state where 
all books are received as hospitably as travellers.”’ 

Compared with other Continental states, especially Austria, 
this freedom is no slight benefit. Piedmont in addition has con- 
siderable if not perfect liberty of the press (certain expressed cases 
are tried by judges) ; it has freedom of speech and of social inter- 
course ; it has a constituency so extended that the wishes of the 
ee can obtain an authoritative hearing, and, it would seem, 
if deliberately entertained and well-founded, a final success ; 
though not with that promptitude which the Absolutist and Jaco- 
bin—they are the same men—require when they announce their 
will, 

It is possible that much of what Mr. Bayle St. John writes has 
some foundation in truth. But a yy truth is more mis- 
chievous than an absolute falsehood, from the tinge of reality 
which it contains. For a man of his professed principles, Mr. 
Bayle St. John chooses his time badly for the enunciation of his 
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yartial truths. When the prospect of war in defence of Tur- 
ey between the Western Powers and Russia was approaching, 
(July 1853,) he published a book whose real object was to misre- 
present the Turks, on the absurd speculation of recommending a 
Greek Byzantine Empire. A professing friend of liberty, he now, 
when there is a chance, however slight it may be, toe *xtend some 
little benefit to Italy, selects that time to sow dissension by depre- 
ciating the character, condition, motives, and objects of almost 
the only country on the Continent where the appearance of con- 
stitutional liberty exists or where personal independence can be 
enjoyed, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the China Seas and 
Japan, performed in the years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under Command of Com- 
modore M. C, Perry, United States Navy, by order of the Government of the 
United States. Compiled from the Original Notes and Journals of Commo- 
dore Perry and his Officers, at his Request and under his Supervision, by 
Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. 

First Footsteps in East Africa; or an Erploration of Harar. By Richard F. 
Burton, Bombay Army, Author of “* Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El- 
Medinah and Meccah.” 

Sight-Seeing in Germany and the Tyrol in the Autumn of 1855. By Sir John 
Forbes, Author of “‘A Physician’s Holiday,” &c. With a Map showing the 
Author’s Route. 

The Man of the World; or Vanities of the Day. 
** The Great Highway,” &c. In three volumes. 

Compensation : a Story of Real Life thirty years ago. 

The Subalpine Kingdom ; or Experiences and Studies in Saroy, Piedmont, and 

: In two 





By 8. W. Fullom, Author of 


In two volumes. 


Genoa. By Bayle St. John, Author of ** Purple Tints of Paris,” Xe. 
volumes. 
The Espousals.—This poem is a second book of “The Angel in the 
House,”’ published nearly two years since ;* and so far as gene ral charac- 


teristics go, is much the same as its precursor. The incidents are those of 
elegant social life, mostly raised above the common by the elegance of 
the sentiments or the poetical simplicity of the expression. The literary 
merit is inferior to that of ‘“‘The Angel in the House”; the faults are 
more frequent and more prominent. The great drawback to the piece 
is, that it is the repetition of a subject that does not bear repeating. The 
first volume was the story of the writer’s love, courtship, and acceptance, 
varied by sketches of domestic pictures in the family of a Cathedral dig- 
nitary. The greater part of The Espousals is a succession of the same 
things, with the story and the freshness removed. 


Old Danish Ballads, translated from Grimm’s Collection. 
teur.—Of the <4 -seven ballads that the amateur translates, fifteen, 
he says, have been already published; three by Monk Lewis, with 
additions of his own, five by Jamieson, five by the Howitts in their 
“Literature of Northern Europe,” and two in a periodical. These are 
all included in this collection, for the sake of completeness. 

The translation being made from a German version, and not from the 
original language, the poetical or literary character of the ballads has 
doubtless escaped. The incidents, and to some extent the manners and 
sentiments, are retained, though the writers seem occasionally to have 
substituted their own notions for the reality of which they were ignorant. 
It is in the exhibition of ancient Northern manners and ideas that the 
interest of these Danish Ballads consists: the verse is easy and readable, 


but not striking. 


Eleonore and other Poems. 


By an Ama- 


By Hamilton Aidé.—The principal piece 
of Mr. Aidé is exceptional in its subject; being a passion between a 
cagot and a lady of provincial France. The Revolution, breaking up 
old prejudices, permits its success, and serves to introduce a good many 
incidents and descriptions connected with that fierce national fe- 
ver. Eleonore and the miscellaneous poems display a knowledge of 
foreign scenery and customs, and exhibit what is called power. The 
execution is careless, and the style pushes the now fashionable simplicity 
to an extreme; so that the verse is sometimes nearly prose, and the 
manner verges on affectation. The author may possibly have stuff 
in him to write a poem, but he has got a good deal to do first. 


The Emigrant’s Reverie and Dream: England and America.—The 
story of a wild younger son, who marries against his friends’ wishes, 
emigrates, and dreams a dream in which the history of the United States 
and of England down to the present differences passes before him. It is 
a flat and foolish affair. 


Salad for the Social. By the Author of “ Salad for the Solitary.””—A 
volume of facts and anecdotes on nearly a dozen subjects ; among which 
are to be found bookcraft, money the modern Moloch, the 
medicine, the humours of the law, the larcenies of literature. It con- 
tains a good many “funny things,” curious anecdotes, and occasionally 
some interesting matter. In point of merit or value it is poor; careless 
in reading, uncritical in testing, and put together after the scissors-and- 
paste fashion. From certain parts it would seem to be an American re- 
print ; but it is possible that the passages which scem to indicate origin 
have been cut out bodily. These facts respecting printing in America ari 
curious if correct. 

“ The first printing-press set up in Americ a was 
Massachusetts, in 1639. 

* Pennsylvania was the Pe State to encourage printing. William 
Bradford went to Pennsylvania with William Penn, in 1682, and in 1686 
established a printing-press in Philadelphia: its first issue was an Alma- 
nack for 1687 ; it was but a sheet. The first book printed by Bradford was 
a collection of Essays by Francis Bacon: it appeared in 1688, and was 

called The Temple of Wisdom. 

“In 1692, Bradford was induced to establish a printing-press in New 
York. He received 407. per annum, and ‘ the privilege of printing on his 
own account.’ Previous to this time there had been no printing done in 
the province of New York. His first issue in New York was a proclama- 
tion, bearing date of 1692. 

= During the latter part of the seventee nth century, 
about forty printers and publishers.’ 

The last ‘‘fact” requires some better authority than this book, to be 
received. Forty printers and publishers in Boston when New York has 
just issued its first printed document! Perhaps the compiler has mistaken 
the century. 


‘worked’ at Cambridge, 


Boston contained 


* Spectator 1854, page 1133. 


mysteries of 
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Exposition of the Types and An tity pe $0 of the Ola and New “Testament, 
By the Hon. Lady Scott.—The object of this work is to trace a con- 
nexion between the proph: tic types of the Old Testament, beginning with 
“Tt shall bruise thy head,” to their realization in Christ. The purpose 
of the author is to furnish a book for “family reading, and for young 
persons,” who from various causes have not sufficiently studied the ques- 
tion for themselves in the Scriptures. It is well adapted for this purpose, 
but there is no peculiar novelty in the theological views or force in the 
exposition. 

A Handbook of the Greek Drama, By Edward Walford, M.A.—This 
handbook contains a disquisition on the origin and progress of the Greek 
drama, with short biographical notices of the principal dramatists, a cri- 
tical account of their surviving works, and some episodical matter, as a 
description of the festival of Bacchus. An analysis of Aristotle’s Poetry 
follows, with a varie 7 of topics bearing upon the Grecian drama. It is 
a useful publication, bringing together a quantity of information in a 
small compass. The historical part we think superior to the disquisitional. 

Summer Tours in Central Europe, 1853-4. [Part - By John Bar- 
row, Esq.—Jottings of a second tour, in which Mr. Barrow notes the 
things most worthy to be seen, the best course to be taken, and the best 
inns to stop at, or at least the things he saw, the ways je went, and 
the hotels he used. It is too curt for _— e travel; the actual in- 
formation might be put into less compass 


“The Songs of Scotland” is a reprint of the larger work in three 
volumes, published by the Messrs. Wood of Edinburgh ; the airs being 
retained, but the pianoforte accompaniments omitted. Some slight 
changes have been made in the foot-notes, which give the history and cha- 
racter of each air and song; but they are substantially the same as in the 
larger edition. A few songs have been added. 

The seventh volume of Mr. Singer’s ‘‘ Shakspere ” closes the English 
Historical plays with “‘ Henry the Eighth,” and commences what may 
be called the Classical with “‘ Troilus and Cressida ”’ and ‘ Coriolanus.” 
There is some nice criticism in Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s essays. 

Mr. Bohn still continues adding to his store of valuable works at a mo- 


derate price. He is including Thierry’s great work the History of the 
Norman Conquest, in his Standard Library, translated by Mr. Hazlitt, 


with notes and additional documents. In his Foreign Library he con- 


! tinues the Memoirs of Sully. 








* The Green Hand” 
published in a magazine. 

The Songs of Scotland adapted to their appropriate Melodies. Tlustrated 
with Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notices, by George Farquhar 
Graham, Author of the Article “‘ Music” in the seventh edition of the Enc y- 
clopedia Britannica, &c. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. 
with Notes, by Samuel Weller Singer, F.S.A. 
tical Essays on the Plays, by William Watkiss Lloyd, 

History of the Conquest of England by the Normans ; 


sequences, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and on the Continent. 
Translated — the seventh Paris edi- 


is the cheap reprint of a nautical novel originally 


The Text carefully revised, 
The Life of the Poet, and Cri- 
M.R.S.L., &c. 
its Causes and its Con- 
By Augustin 


Thierry, Member of the Institute. 
tion, by William Hazlitt, Esq. In two volumes. Volume I. 

Memoirs of the Duke ef Sully, Prime Minister to Henry the Great. Translated 
from the French. A new edition, revised and corrected; with Additions 


and an Historical Introduction attributed to Sir Walter Scott. In four vo- 
lumes. With a general Index. Volume II. 

The Green Hand; a Sea Story. Being the Adventures of a Naval Lieutenant. 
By George Cupples. 

Apparitions: a New 
By Newton Crosland. 


Theory. And Hartsore Hall: a Ghostly Adventure. 


Second edition, revised and enlarged, 


RETURN OF THE GUARDS. 
Jcury 1856. 

Two years—an age of glory and of pain !— 

Since we with blessings and with shouts and tears, 

And with high hopes, pursued your parting train 

With everything but fears. 

Too lightly then, perchance, we let you go ; 

For war is sweet to them that never tried, 

And hearts are sullen, which refuse to know 

Its splendour and its pride. 


THE 


Forth from beside our hearths we saw you pass, 

And guessed that battle must be stern and strong; 

War's shapes we saw, but dimly, in a glass, 

Its shapes of wrath and wrong. 

We saw not, Heaven in mercy did not show, 

The fiery squadrons rushing to their doom, 

An army in its winding-sheet of snow, 

Slow sinking to the tomb. 

We saw not Scutari’s piled-up agonies, 

ies those blest hands and hearts that broug tht relief; 
Splendours and glooms were hidden from our eyes, 

v hat glory and what grief! 

One thing we saw, one only thing we knew, 

That come what might, ye would not bring to shame 

The loved land, which had trusted thus to you 

Its wealth of ancient fame. 

Therefore the old land greets you, whose renown 

In face of friend and foe ye well upbore, 

Handing the treasure of its glory Son 

Bright, brighter than before. 

And greets you first, as owing you the most, 

The Lady, whose transcendant diadem, 

Unless she ruled brave men, would cease tu boast 

Its best and fairest gem. 


But ah! if through her bosom there is sent, 
Nor hers alone, a pang of piercing pain, 

With tearful memories of the brave who went, 
And come not now again, 

All who have made a holy land for aye 
(Such consecration is in glorious graves) 

Of that black barren he: adland far aw: Ly, 
Foamed round by Euxine waves ; 

Yet shall this sadness presently depart, 
Leaving undimmed the splendour of this hour ; 
We rather thanking Heaven with grateful hes ut 
For their high gift and dower, 
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Who ending well, have passed beyond the range 
Of our mutations ; whom no spot or stain 

Can now touch ever; for whom chane« 
Not any more remain. 

Shout then, ye people; let glad thoughts have way ; 
Shout, and in these their absent fellows greet, 

Yea, all who shared with them of that fierce day 
The burden and the heat. 


and change 





Nor yet forget that when in coming tim 

By many an English hearth shall men recall 
This two-years chronicle of deeds sublime, 
Then first, perchance, of all, 

They, talking of dread Inkermann, shall teil, 
When that wild storm of fight had passed away, 
How thick by those low mounds they kept so well 


The noble Bear-skins lay. Rk. C. T 
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Statistirs. 
TRADE AND NAVIGATION ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE MONTH AND FIVE MONTUS ENDED Slst MAY 1856 anp 1855 
: Month ended May 31, Five Months ended May 31, 
Exports. S54 1855 1s5e 1555 
Declared value of British L L £ t 
Manufactures, &c.... 8,733,300 .. 8,049,246 .... 43,307,529 .. 34,943,727 


Of these exports the following 
are items : 
Cotton Manufactures : enter- 


ed per yard ...... 10,117,193 












RS 2,782,077 
Haberdashery and Millinery. a 937 253 
Hardwares and Cutlery : 1,370,680 .. 1,120,806 
Linen Manufactures: entered 
 . 294,715 .. 278,984 . 1,698,619 .. 1,303,312 
Linen Yarn........ 78,124 102,497 . 198,420 396,319 
Machinery and Mill-work 
Steam-Engines P 59,551 .. 78,509 377,417 
Ditto: ofallothersorts.. 138,162... 4434... 402,546 
Bem s Big ..c.... ovcooee 103,455 .. 217,433 . $28,386 
tar, Bolt, and Rod .., 622,242 .. 163.575 . 1,551,002 
Wrought of all sorts 337,338 225,007 838,318 
Copper: Sheet, Nails, Xe. .. 133,787 113,569 451,878 
Silk: Manufacturesand Yarn 203,198 114,085 526,793 
Woollens: entered by the 
piece ; P ‘ e 2,241 
entered by the yard 767,020 
Worsted stutfs | ; 795,662 
Woollen yarn . 600,741 





Imports. 





The fellowing are items : Month ended May “31, Five Months ended May 
Animals: Oxen and 1856 185 1858 8 
Bulls... number 1,453 .. B,9S0 .... 8,629 .. 12,526 

eee ES 82 .. 244 . oe sé 1,388 
Calves..... eo 1,191 .. 2,019 .... 3,770 .. 3,202 
OS ae ie 3,458 .. BEES case 6,974 8,915 
DN ktendee on 194 .. 5 ; 197 .. 5 
Swine ,....... 9° a ce GS . 167 

Corn: Wheat qrs. 206 ,600 497,838 .... 1,130,960 
a 64,119 60,407 .... 141,569 
ae bone 99,283 147,113 . 352,751 
Peas and Beans ee 34,468 66,882 z 
Indian Cornor Maize ,, 167,497 87,087 807,980 


Wheat-meal or 








Flour... .cwts. 159,244 6 
Provisions: Bacon, . 49,959 150,774 
Beef: salted 47,909 173,937 
Pork: salted 44.404 147,292 
Butter . ae 47,469 182, 169,071 
Cheese a 19,956 112, 105,448 
Eggs ia number _ 13,188,200 . 53,432,000 42,333,800 
SMa cccccaanes Sans . 3,587,684 .... 15,265,269 .. 11,057,250 
Tea ’ a 4,190,457 .... 38,960,581 34,30 
Sugar: Unrefined.ewts. 2,388,122 1, 
Refined (Foreign - con $2,309 .. 
Wine.......... gallons. 1,005,300 .... 2,509,425 .. 2 
Cotton : Raw .cwts. $14,921 .. 41,113,389 3,651,658 
Flax : Undressed, 87,924 .... 182,123 .. 162,627 
Wool: Sheep and 
Lambs’ ..........lbs. 14,326,521 .. 8,603,969 .... 29,032,812 .. 23,024,441 


Home Consumption: (entered for 











Coffee. . ine Ibs. 2,952,070 .. 3, 15,571,764 16,011,777 
Tea.. oe 4,877,450 .. 5,6 27,627,679 .. 26,450,173 
Sugar: Unrefined .cwts. 734,699 . 331.661 . 2,727,897 3.221.036 
Sia<canwes gallons. 603,440 . 635,840 2,994,199 2,677,336 
Sailing and Steam Vessels—Month ended May 31, 
856 855 
SHIPPING. Vessels Tonnage Tonnage 

Foreign Trade : Inwards. 2.6145 .. 688,629 .. 765,389 
Outwards 3,899 .. 833.461 799,070 

Coasting Trade: Inwards. 11,697 1,064,101 1,078,467 
Outwards 13,091 1,191,860 .... 13,165 1,176,022 


The declared value of the exports for the month ending the 31st May 
exceeds by 700,000/. the amount for May 1855, and by 300,000/. the 
amount for May 1854. For the five months the excess is 8,400,000/7. 
over 1855, and 3,000,000/. over 1854. 

The imports of animals, provisions, and cereals, continue to contrast 
unfavourably with the corresponding periods of previous years. 


RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS. 

A Parliamentary return just issued enables us to arrive at an approxi- 
mate estimate of the number of persons interested as proprietors of 
Railways in the United Kingdom. The return is incomplete, as eighteen 
railways have not forwarded the information required ; but none of these 
lines are of much extent or importance. The shareholders in all the 
other railways are returned at 167,879 on the 3lst December last : after 
making a large allowance for persons holding shares in several under- 
takings, and who are in consequence numbered more than once, we see 
how extensively the people of the Three Kingdoms are interested in rail- 
ways as an investment—how comparatively small must be the holdings 
of many proprietors. 

Of the English Railways, the proprictors of the chief lines numbered 
as follows—Bristol and Exeter, 1844; Eastern Counties, 8514; Great 
Northern, 6132; Great Western, 10350; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
4875; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 4467; North-Western, 
15,115; South-Western, 4067; Brighton, 4416; Midland, 10,104; 
North-Eastern, 8637; North Staffordshire, 3142; South-Eastern, 4434. 

Of the Irish Railways the Dublin and Kingstown has 269 proprietors ; 
Great Southern and Western, 2580; Midland Great Western, 855. 
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| came next, September third, December last. 
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The chief Scotch lines have the following proprietary—Aberdeen, 965; 
iburgh and Glasgow, 1849; Edinburgh, Perth, 
1750: Glasgow and South-Western, 2060; North British, 
tish Central, 1120. 





MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS. 
enth Annual Report of the Registrar-General for England 
has just been issued. It treats of the marr s, births, and deaths in 
1854. The total of Marriages was 159,727. Of these, 134,109 were 
** according to the rites of the Established Church,” of which 3811 were 
on the Superintendent Registrar’s certificate. Marriages not according 
to the rites of the Established Church were 25,618—namely, Roman 
Catholics, 7813; other Christian Denominations, 9873 ; at Superintendent 
Registrar's office, 7593; Quakers, 52; Jews, 287. One “man” mar- 
ried under sixteen years of age and twenty-eight ** women” ; the largest 
numbers married between twé nty and twenty-five years; the four oldest 
women who married were above seventy-five years, but thirty-nine men 
were above seventy-five, nine of them above eighty. Two “ spinsters” 
were above seventy when they married, one “ bachelor’’ was above 
seventy-fiv 
The Births in 1854 were 634,405—324,069 males, 310,336 females. 
The largest number was in the quarter ending June; the March quarter 
Of these births no fewer 
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| than 40,735 were illegitimate children. 


The Deaths were 437,916—222,422 males, 215,494 females. The Sep- 
tember quarter was the most fatal; March next, then December; the 
June quarter was least fatal; June carried off some seven thousand fewer 
victims than December, March two thousand more than December, and 
September another two thousand in excess. 


EMIGRATION. 

During forty-one years from 1815 to 1855, there emigrated from the 
United Kingdom no fewer than fowr million two hundred and ninety- 
three thousand seven hundred and sixty-five persons !—enough population 
to make a very respectable nation. Of this total no fewer than 2,844,961 
left our shores in the eleven years ending 1855. In 1815 the emigrants 
registered were 2081; the totals of the following years were much 
larger, varying up to 1831 from 12,510 to 83,160 ; in 1832 the number 
was 103,140; this was not maintained for the eight succeeding years, 
but in 1842 and 1843 the totals were 118,592 and 128,344; during the 
next three years there was a falling-off; in 1846 the numbers were 
129,851, increasing in 1852 to 368,764—the culminating point; 1853 
and 1854 showed a rather lower level ; in 1845 there was a great reduc- 
tion—only 176,807 emigrated. 

In the forty-one years, 1,132,963 persons emigrated to our North 
American Colonies ; 2,591,945 to the United States ; 507,783 to the 
Australian Colonies and New Zealand; and 61,074 to all other places. In 
1825, 485 persons went to our Southern Colonies; in 1841, 32,625; in 
1852, 87,881 ; last year, 52,309. The largest emigration to the North 
American Colonies was in 1847—109,680; the largest to the United 
States was in 1851—267,357. The immense increase in emigration in the 
last few years is of course mainly attributable to the famine in Ireland 
and the gold-discoveries in Australia. The foregoing facts are derived 
from a table attached to the last Report of the Emigration Commissioners 

the Sixteenth, for 1856: some interesting items may be culled from 





| the re port itself. 





Of the 176,807 emigrants of the past 


Native Country of Emigrants 
78,854 Irish; 10,554 Fo- 


year, 57,132 were English; 14,037 Scot h; 
reigners ; and 16,230 were not distinguished. 

Irish Emigration.—A great reduction has occurred since 1851 in the 
emigration of the Irish people. In 1851, 254,537 left ports in the 
United Kingdom; in 1852, ’3, ’4, the totals were 224,997, 192,609, and 
150,209; while last year only 78,854 migrated: the decrease was much 
larger in proportion than the decrease in general emigration. Various 
causes can be assigned for this. Ireland had lost two millions of her 
people by emigration between 1841 and 1854; this depletion must have 
increased the value of the labour of those who remained—we know it 
did—and consequently reduced the stimulus to migrate. While the 
enmity exhibited by the “* Knownothings” in the United States towards 
the Irish who inundated the country no doubt had some share in check- 
ing the human current passing over the Atlantic. The demand for sol- 
diers, too, may have had some influence. How such vast masses of the 
“‘ poor Irish’ were enabled to pay passage-money is accounted for by a 
noble trait exhibited by those Hibernians who had settled comfortably 
in new homes in the West—it is computed that from 1848 to 1855 no 
less than 8,393,000/., at the very least, was remitted by Irish people in 
America to Ireland for the use of their relatives,—far more than enough 
to pay all the costs ef Irish emigration. 

Emigration to British North America and the United States —From 
1816 to 1834, nearly two-thirds of the emigrants who left the United 
Kingdom for America went to the British Provinces; since then the pre- 
ponderance has been constantly in favour of the United States, so that 
between 1835 and 1855 more than three times as many emigrants went 
to the United States as to the British American Colonies. The matter is 
easily explained—Canada and the other British Colonies had not the 
capital to employ such vast hordes of labourers as left Ireland, and they 
necessarily went to the more extended labour-market of the States. But 
though the emigration to Canada of late years has appeared to remain 
almost stationary, it may not really have been so, as there is a constant 
movement across the border, and the shortest route to Western Canada 
is through New York State. 

Mortality in Emigrant-Ships.—It is gratifying to find that the mortal- 
ity on board ships conveying emigrants to the United States was very 
small in 1855 : to New York, 0.23 per cent; to Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, 0.10 per cent; to New Orleans, 0.27 per cent. ‘The ratio of 
mortality was not higher in ships carrying large numbers than in those 
of smaller capacity. In the ships sent by the Commissioners to Victoria 
the mortality was 0.63 per cent. 

Government Emigration to Australia,—In 1855, eighty-eight emigrant- 
ships were sent by the Board to the Australian Colonies, conveying 
28,016 emigrants. Of these, 11,600 went to New South Wales, 6418 to 
Victoria, and 9947 to Sonth Australia. The Commissioners make a novel 
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in proportion to the funds they had at their disposal. 
wardly situated in another respect: there is a want of young marriage- 
able females in Australia; the board can supply that want with selected 
nish girls and women, but, apparently, not with English or Scotch fe- 
males; the Australians, however, object to receive so many Irishwomen, 
and at times employment cannot be got for them. A debate in the Le- 
gislative Council of South Australia let one reason appear why “ no Irish 
need apply ” for employment in that colony—they are Roman Catholics. 
Western Australia, on the contrary, will welcome a supply of Irish lasses. 

Land Funds.—The land funds of the Colonies are the sources whence 
the Emigration Commissioners derive the means for assisting people to 
emigrate from the Mother-country, They arise from the sale of Crown 
lands, leases, licences, and quit-rents. In 1854 the total revenue of New 
South Wales from lands was 324,991/7.; of Victoria, 1,426,448/7.; of 
South Australia, 377,3037.; of Western Australia the total was only 
6433/7. ; of Van Diemen’s Land it was 112,226/. A 

Coolies in the Mauritius—The agriculture of the Mauritius is now 
mainly carried on by coolies imported from India for a term of years, at 
the expiry of which they are entitled to a free passage back to their native 
country. There are now some 130,000 of: these people in the island ; 
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complaint—latterly they could not procure eligible emigrants to send out | Notwithstanding this bravado, the Maine boundary was settled with- 
They are awk- | ‘ 


their labour has raised the sugar crop in thirteen years from 70 to more | 


than 200 millions of pounds. 


This employment of Hindoos is very bene- | 
- } 


ficial to themselves as well as to the planters; and the only drawback is | 


the difficulty of getting a proper proportion of females to accompany the 
men—Indian women of decent station have a prejudice against leaving 
their country. Henceforward the Colonial Secretary has required that 
one-fourth of the immigrants shall be females, and the proportion is to be 
gradually increased. In 1854, upwards of 18,000 Indians arrived in 
Mauritius ; and no difficulty was experienced in hiring out the men at 
five rupees a month besides rations. In 1855, the supply was about 
14,000. In the two years, upwards of 7000 returned to India. 


Immigration into the United Kingdom.—The Commissioners call atten- 
tion to a remarkable fact—that the immigration into the Mother-country 
from the Colonies in 1855 was as much as 13 per cent of the emigration 
from the United Kingdom. From America 18,402 persons arrived, and 
from Australia 4419. A considerable portion of the immigrants from 
Australia were cabin-passengers—no doubt, well provided with gold-dust 
or nuggets. 


THE MAINE BOUNDARY AND OREGON DISPUTES. 
Mr. Marcy, in his despatch to Mr. Dallas of May 24, respecting the 
Central American question, after stating that there are certain points 
affecting the construction of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty which the Pre- 
sident ‘* would not decline to refer to arbitration,”’ says—‘‘ He is aware of 
many practical obstacles to the adjustment of any international difference 
of this nature by arbitration ; of which difficulties both Great Britain and 
the United States had experience in their attempt to settle, by such 
means, a previous controversy on the subject of the boundary between 
the United States and the British Provinces in North America.” This is 
perfectly correct so far as the United States is concerned, but not as re- 
gards this country. Our only difficulty in the case arose from the re- 
fusal of the American Government to accept the award made by the King 
of the Netherlands. The dispute as to the North-East boundary, which 
was left unsettled by the treaty of 1783, was referred to him, in accordance 
with a clause in the treaty of Ghent, which provided that this and certain 
other questions should be submitted to a friendly power for arbitration. 
He proposed a new conventional line, by which a considerable portion of 
the territory claimed by the State of Maine was ceded to Great Britain. 
This award was accepted by our Government, but rejected by that of the 
United States. A few years later, the Whig-Radical Ministry of which 
Lord Palmerston was a member made a new attempt to bring the ques- 
tion to a settlement, but their offer also was rejected. The dispute was 
allowed to rankle for a while longer, nor did there seem any disposition on 
the part of America to come to reasonable terms. Mr. Webster contended 
that the American claim to the disputed territory was unquestionable, and 
that their interpretation of the treaty of 1783 was the only correct one. 
In a debate in the Senate, in February 1839, he declared that “ Great 
Britain ought instantly to be told, that unless she would settle the ques- 
tion by the 4th July next, according to the treaty of 1783, we would 
then take possession of the line, and let her drive us off if she can.” 
As to what he understood by settling the question, no room was left 
for any doubt. In the same speech he said, he had “‘ never entertained a 
doubt that the disputed territory belonged to the United States.” In 
his opinion this was ‘perfectly clear—so clear, indeed, that the contro- 
versy never seemed to him to rise to the dignity of a debateable ques- 
tion.” Other speakers in Congress went much further than Mr. Web- 
ster, working themselves up into the most extravagant rage against 
this country, for what they called her ‘arrogance and grasping ty- 
ranny.”” e effect of such discussions, which were carried on for some 
time, may easily be conceived. The public mind became so furiously ex- 
cited against Great Britain as to cause great fears of a hostile collision. 


Mr. George Combe, who was in the United States in 1840, was much | 


surprised at the angry feeling against this country. ‘ Into every circle 
into which we enter,” he says, ‘‘almost every voice is raised for war. 
The battles both by land and sea in which the Americans have been 
victorious over the British are fought over again in the newspapers; and 
if one were to judge from the tone of the public mind, war would appear 
inevitable.” Elsewhere he says, with reference to the same topic— 

“There is a want of moral courage in the leaders, which, though easily 
accounted for, is not the less to be lamented i 
high, that if at this moment the wisest and best men in the Union, of one 
party in politics, should present the most forcible yet respectful appeal to 
the good sense of the people against war, their political opponents would 
instantly seize the opportunity to manufacture ‘ political capital’ out of it. 
They would pervert every sentence of the address, hurl denunciations of 
cowardice and want of patriotism against its authors, and offer the grossest 
adulation to the vanity of the nation.’’ 








Party spirit runs so | 
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out much difficulty after all. In 1842, Lord Ashburton, who had 
been sent by our Government for that purpose, succeeded in persuading 
the American Government to agree to an amicable arrangement of the 
long-pending dispute. Mr. Webster was the Commissioner with whom 
he had to deal; and in spite of that statesman’s settled conviction that we 
| had no right to any of the land in dispute, his Lordship obtained for 
| Great Britain a more advantageous frontier-line, and 700,840 acres of 
| territory more than had been awarded by the King of the Netherlands in 
|} 1842. After all their loud talk and bluster on the subject, both Whigs 
and Demofrats were obliged to sit down contented with a much more un- 
favourable divisional line than the one they had rejected. 

No sooner was the Maine boundary question settled than a new sub- 
ject of controversy arose regarding the right to the Oregon territory. 
This region, which extends Westward from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific, and from the 42d degree of North latitude to 54° 40’, compre- 
hends an area of nearly 400,000 square miles. On several occasions the 
United States Government had made proposals for the division of this 
territory, but none of them had been deemed acceptable by our Govern- 
ment. In 1843, President ‘Tyler, in his first message to Congress, re- 
ferred to the matter in dispute as one which ought not to remain any 
longer unsettled. ‘ The United States,’ he remarked, “ would at all 
times be indisposed to aggrandize themselves at the expense of any other 
nation,” but ** they would as unwillingly consent to a surrender of their 
rights ’’; and these, according to his construction, entitled them to claim 
the whole of the Oregon territory. Negotiations had been resumed with 
the British Government with a view to obtain a settlement of the 


| question ; and in the event of our not agreeing to the terms proposed, he 


| hinted that the natural “ law of expansion ” 


| tribes of Indians inhabiting those extensive regions. 





would soon determine the 
dispute. ‘ It is proper to remark,” said President Tyler, “ that many 
of our citizens are either already established in the territory or are on 
their way thither for the purpose of forming permanent settlements, 
while others are preparing to follow ; and in view of these facts, I must 
repeat the recommendation contained in previous messages, for the es- 
tablishment of military posts at such places on the line of travel as will 
furnish security and protection to our hardy adventurers against hostile 
Our laws should 
also follow them, so modified as the circumstances of the case may 
seem to require.”” Of course the jobbing politicians made good use of so 
excellent a subject for manufacturing * political capital.” Thus the 
Democratic Convention of 1844, after nominating Mr. Polk for the 
Presidency, passed the following resolution regarding Oregon; just as the 
Cincinnati Convention the other day, after nominating Mr. Buchanan, 
declared its determination to annex Central America in due time— 

** Resolved, That our title te the whole of the territory of Oregon is clear 
and unquestionable ; that no portion of the same ought to be ceded to Eng- 
land or any other power ; and that the reoccupation of Oregon and the re- 
annexation of Texas, at the earliest possible period, are great American mea- 
sures, which the Convention recommend to the cordial support of the Demo- 
eracy of the Union.” 

President Polk adopted the first portion of this resolution in his mes- 
sage to Congress ; and there was no lack of warlike speeches in support 
of it when the question eame under discussion. General Cass was then, 
as he is still, in favour of a bold and determined course. ‘‘ As to rece- 
ding,”’ said the Senator from Michigan, “it is neither to be discussed nor 
thought of. Nothing is ever gained by national pusillanimity.” Mr. 
Douglass, from Illinois, who has gained so much notoriety by his Ne- 
braska Bill, and who almost obtained the nomination for the Presi- 
dency at the late Democratic Convention, was no less bellicose. 

‘** He did hope that there would be no dodging on this Oregon question ; 
that there would be no delay. He (Mr. D.) had felt pretty brave last year 
with reference to Mexico and her allies, and he felt equally so now. He be- 
lieved if we wished to avoid a war upon this Oregon question, the only way 
we could avoid it was by preparing to give them the best fight we had on 
hand. The contest would be a bloodless one ; we should avoid war, for the 
reason that Great Britain knows too well if she had war about Oregon 
farewell to her Canada.” 

This was mild, however, compared with the sound and fury of a Mr. 
Gordon, from New York. After stating how much he abhorred and de- 
tested the British Government, he indulged in the following outburst of 
patriotic fecling— 

** Would to God that the British people, the Irish, the Scotch, the Welsh, 
and the English, would rise up in rebellion, sponge out the national debt, 
confiscate the land, and sell it in small parcels among the people. Never in 


| the world will they reach the promised land of equal rights except through 


a red sea of blood.” Let Great Britain declare war, and I fervently hope that 
the British people, at least the Irish, will seize the occasion to rise and 
assert their independence. I again repeat, that I abhor that Government: 
I abhor that purse-proud and pampered aristocracy, with its bloated pension- 
list, which for centuries past has wrung its being from the toil, the sweat, 
and the blood of that people.” ; 

The debates in Congress regarding the Oregon question occupied the 
greater part of the session of 1846, and throughout the whole of them 
the only cry that was received with favour was “the whole of Oregon or 
none.’ But the loudest party was not the largest. When it came toa 
trial of strength in the Senate, the advocates of war found themselves in 
a minority. In the month of June negotiations with Great Britain were 
brought to a close, by a treaty concluded with Mr. Pakenham, the British 
Minister, which fixed the boundary at the 49th degree, instead of that 
“54° 40°" which the Americans were resolved to fight for. Mr. Polk 
was very much dissatisfied with the terms proposed, but the Senate was 
more reasonable. After three days’ discussion with closed doors, the treaty 
passed that branch of the Legislature by a majority of 38 to 12. 

How far the proceedings of the people and Government of the United 
States in these two cases may serve to indicate the course they are likely 
to take in reference to Central America, remains to be seen. So far as the 
Government is concerned, we fear that its readiness to obey the dictates 
of the hot-headed multitude is much greater now than it was ten years 
ago, and that the danger of a hostile collision between the two countries 
is proportionably imminent. 
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